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Editorial 

REASONABLE  EXPECTATIONS 

very  student  entering  school  this  fall,  whether  it  be  college 
or  some  professional  institution,  does  so  with  high  and,  most 
times,  rather  ill-defined  expectations.  It  happens  to  be  a 
characteristic  of  youth  that  the  initiation  of  the  first  step  is 
sometimes  looked  upon  as  a  realization,  or  at  least  a  sure  prophecy,  of 
the  successful  taking  of  the  last  one.  This  is  especially  true  of  an  institu- 
tion where  admittance  is  gained  by  competition.  One  has  been  tried  by 
discriminating  and  searching  juries.  Acceptance  means  the  passing  of 
the  first  severe  test.  The  successful  conclusion,  the  achievement  of  a 
career,  however  far  away,  is  likely  to  be  thought  of  as  the  responsibility 
of  those  juries.    This  is  one  of  the  large  and  vague  expectations. 


The  fulfillment  of  student  expectations  may  be  in  large  measure  the 
responsibility  of  a  school,  and  the  question  constantly  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  those  in  authority  is  one  concerning  the  exact  conditions  favor- 
able to  the  realization  of  student  expectations. 


Two  contrasting  conditions  have  been  tried  out  from  time  to  time  in 
recent  history  of  education.  One  is  to  shelter  the  student  to  the  utmost 
from  the  invading  and  disturbing  contacts  of  the  busy  world — to  create 
about  him  a  cloistered  calm  conducive  to  concentration  upon  study  and 
to  free  him  from  anxiety.  Another  plan  is  to  prepare  the  student  for  the 
harsh  realities  of  an  inconsiderate  world  by  duplicating,  in  mild  prelude, 
conditions  of  life  outside  to  the  end  that  he  may  gradually  become  accus- 
tomed to  them.    Both  systems  have  advantages. 
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Everyone  knows  that  a  certain  amount  of  freedom  from  distraction, 
ordinary  interruption  and  financial  care  is  necessary  for  the  best  work- 
ing conditions.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  too  little  acquaintance  with  the 
working  conditions  of  life  as  it  must  be  lived,  leaves  the  student  unpre- 
pared for  the  violent  surprises  that  await  him  just  outside  the  school  gates. 


It  might  seem  that  some  sort  of  balance  of  the  two  —  some  middle 
ground  —  must  be  the  best  working  condition. 


It  is  precisely  here  that  the  ideal  of  reasonable  expectation  may  be 
thought  about  for  a  moment.  It  so  happens,  no  matter  how  much  an 
institution  may  strive  to  cloister  the  life  of  the  student,  that  life  has  a 
way  of  invading  the  best  protected  precincts  and  setting  up  more  or  less 
just  these  difficulties  which  beset  every  career  soon  or  late.  Then  we  have 
the  most  irritating  and  exasperating  of  all  circumstances— life  in  little. 
And  then  it  is,  too,  that  the  golden  expectations  of  the  student  suffer 
what  seems  to  him  their  first  major  defeat. 


If  the  student  is  intelligent  he  may  be  able  to  realize  that  meeting 
early — even  in  his  student  days — some  of  those  conditions  of  life  as  it  is 
is  as  much  a  part  of  his  training  as  any  other  lessons  may  be.  If  he  does 
not  realize  this  he  faces  the  certainty  of  rude  shocks  and  probable 
disaster  when  he  does  go  on  alone  for  the  first  time. 


Perhaps  it  would  be  a  pertinent  thought  for  the  Curtis  Institute  student, 
when  he  imagines  himself  betrayed  of  his  expectations  by  the  operations 
of  reality,  to  say  to  himself:  This  is  what  it  will  be  like  later  when  my 
career  begins  in  earnest. 

If  he  is  able  to  do  this  he  is  fortified  against  days  and  nights  of  despair. 
If  a  more  brilliant  talent  than  his  own,  or  a  more  charming  personality, 
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seems  to  win  favors  when  he  thinks  he  should  have  had  a  chance,  it 
would  be  intelligent  and  philosophic  to  remember  that  this  precisely  will 
happen  out  in  the  world.  It  doesn't  mean  that  there  isn't  another  more 
reasonable  expectation  that  may  be  realized. 


.  .  .  All  of  which  may  sound  remarkably  like  platitude,  but  as  a  very 
clever  woman  once  said:  "The  only  reason  we  shun  platitudes  is  because 
they  are  so  unpleasantly  true". 


37f> 


"Overtones"  is  the  official  organ  of  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music, 
records  the  activities  of  the  faculty  and  students. 


It 


The  editor  will  welcome  discussion  of  articles  and  plans  from  members 
of  the  faculty  whose  rich  experience  should  find  expression  in  these 
pages. 

Mr.  Bellamann,  Dean  of  the  Curtis  Institute,  assumes  the  editorship 
of  "Overtones"  beginning  with  this  issue. 
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The  Burrell  Collection  in  America 

rs.  Mary  Louise  Curtis  Bok  has  purchased  and  brought  to 
America  the  famous  Burrell  Collection  of  Wagner  documents, 
letters  and  biographical  material. 

As  everyone  knows,  this  is  the  most  important  unedited  collection 
of  correspondence  and  other  items  relating  to  Wagner  now  in  exist- 
ence. There  are  more  than  five  hundred  items,  many  of  them  of  the 
highest  musical  and  biographical  interest.  Here  is  matter  for  many  books. 
Much  of  his  workshop  material,  first  drafts,  alterations,  editings  of  other 
works  are  here  in  a  richness  that  is  bewildering  and  exciting  in  the 
extreme. 

Turning  the  pages  of  the  catalog  at  random  one  comes  upon  such 
items  as : 

"AUTOGRAPH  MS.  POEM  OF  LOHENGRIN",  WITH  "AUTO- 
GRAPH INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  SCENERY  AND  DECORATION  OF 
PRODUCTION.  .  .  .  THREE  AUTOGRAPH  PENCIL  SKETCHES  OF 
STAGE  AS  IT  SHOULD  BE  SET  FOR  ACTS  1,  2  AND  3." 

Or  again: 

"AUTOGRAPH  MUSICAL  MS.  ARRANGEMENT  BY  R.  W.  OF 
TPHIGENIE  EN  AULIDE'.  THIS  IS  WAGNERS  OWN  WORKING 
COPY  OF  THIS  OPERA. 

"...  TWO  HUNDRED  PAGES  OF  THIS  MUSICAL  TEXT 
HAVE  UNDERGONE  ALTERATIONS  AND  COMMENTS  IN  HIS 
HAND,  AND  ON  PRACTICALLY  EVERY  PAGE  HE  HAS  WRIT- 
TEN MUSICAL  INDICATIONS  AND  INSTRUMENTAL  DIREC- 
TIONS  HIS  OWN  ADDITIONS  IN  HIS  OWN  HAND  OCCUPY 

.    .    .    FORTY  FOLIO  PAGES   INCLUDING  EIGHT  COMPLETE 
PAGES  THAT  CONSTITUTE  A  NEW  CLOSE  TO  THE  OPERA." 

There  is  a  large  body  of  unpublished  letters.  In  this  brief  notice  it  is 
not  possible  to  indicate  the  richness  of  material  here  for  the  bibliogra- 
pher, the  biographer  and  the  student  of  Wagner's  music  itself. 

Five  letters  have  been  extracted  from  the  collection  for  the  Wagner- 
Pusinelli  correspondence  which  Elbert  Lenrow  is  preparing  and  which 
will  be  published  by  Alfred  Knopf  in  1932. 
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An  Irish  Music  Fest 

DAN  HEALY 

T  is  a  well  known  fact  that  no  people  in  the  world  have  more 
fancy  and  imagination,  a  keener  sense  of  humor,  or,  indeed,  a 
more  sensitive  feeling  of  sorrow  and  sympathy  than  the  Irish, 
and  these  qualities  are  amply  evidenced  in  the  vast  treasure  of 
their  folk  music.  The  Irish  folk  songs,  handed  down  from  father  to  son, 
and  crooned  beside  the  cradles  of  infants,  are  musically  beautiful  and 
historically  rich,  for  the  stories  of  the  valiant  Gael  have  been  preserved 
in  poetry  and  ballad  from  the  long  years  ago  when  the  world  was  young. 
These  songs,  kept  marvelously  well  until  our  present  day,  are  the  heart- 
beats of  the  people,  and  in  them  are  preserved  the  feelings,  beliefs  and 
habits  of  generations.  It  was  my  fortune  this  summer  to  come  into  inti- 
mate contact  with  a  group  of  native  Irish,  whose  chief  aim  is  to  aid  in 
the  revival  of  Gaelic  culture,  and  in  their  midst  I  happened  upon  the 
musical  treat  of  my  vacation. 

After  parting  from  those  who  had  been  my  hosts  for  several  weeks,  I 
anticipated  an  extra  day  at  Killarney,  in  order  that  I  might  have  a  ride 
through  the  famous  gap  of  Dunloe.  The  idea,  however,  was  subject  to 
good  weather,  and  since  it  did  not  come,  I  took  the  alternative  and 
boarded  the  bus  in  a  dreary  rain  for  the  long  ride  northward  to  Galway. 
I  was  keenly  anticipating  this  visit,  for  I  had  a  letter  from  the  Jesuit 
Director  of  the  Irish  summer  college  there,  which  read  in  part:  "Come 
to  visit  me  in  Galway  whenever  you  can.  I  will  take  you  to  hear  some 
traditional  music  never  heard,  probably,  by  any  American,  and  in  a  native 
setting  that  you  will  never  forget".  So  I  set  out.  The  rain,  in  shower 
after  shower,  followed  us  all  day  long,  bathing  the  green  hills  in  tears, 
the  natives  told  me,  because  I  was  leaving  Killarney.  As  we  rode  along, 
we  passed  from  verdant  countryside  to  hilly  landscapes  that  finally 
merged  into  a  desolate  stretch  of  rocks,  barren  pasture  lands,  and  patches 
of  half-hearted  gardens.  And  so  into  Galway,  a  city  not  so  progressive 
as  others  in  some  ways,  and  one  that  seems,  to  American  eyes,  to  be  little 
better  than  poverty-stricken.  Yet  the  people  were  rich  in  hospitality, 
and  among  them  one  is  fortunate  to  be  a  visitor. 
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My  visit  began  with  hard  work  under  the  Father's  direction,  for  I 
must  learn  enough  about  Gaelic  to  get  the  sound  of  the  language  in  my 
mind.  The  entertainments  that  had  been  prepared  for  me  were  to  begin 
that  very  day,  and  were  to  be  conducted  entirely  in  the  native  tongue. 
So,  for  two  hours  or  more,  we  drove  through  the  fundamentals  of  the 
Gaelic  alphabet  and  grammar,  until  at  last  I  thought  I  could  spell  out 
words  and  give  to  them  their  proper  sound  of  pronunciation.  Luncheon 
time  was  welcome,  and  afterward  we  went  for  a  walk  about  the  town 
and  over  the  bridge  of  a  little  stream  to  see  the  salmon  run  that  was  on. 
A  pretty  sight  it  was  to  see  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  these  fish  heading 
up-stream  for  the  spawning  beds.  Fishing  privileges  I  was  glad  to  pass 
by,  for  the  fish  had  to  be  taken  with  fly,  the  cost  of  trying  would  be  six 
dollars,  and  I  would  have  to  give  up  to  the  Authorities  two-thirds  of 
any  I  caught. 


It  was  at  the  school  within  the  precincts  of  the  town  that  our  afternoon 
entertainment  was  held.  The  teachers  were  sisters,  exponents  respec- 
tively of  traditional  singing  and  dancing  (the  little  children  were  being 
taught  both) ,  and  all  day  long  the  school  kept  session,  with  no  word  of 
English  allowed.  For  the  occasion,  a  talented  singer  of  repute  through- 
out the  county  was  invited  in,  and  toward  the  middle  of  the  afternoon 
the  assembly  mustered,  and  I  saw  the  beginning  of  that  which  I  had  come 
to  find.  There  was  offered  for  my  enjoyment  a  program  of  solo  and 
group  singing  and  dancing.  The  little  ones  as  well  as  their  teachers 
were  very  accomplished.  For  example,  the  group  of  four  little  girls, 
who  danced  an  Irish  reel,  would  win  applause  from  any  audience.  For 
some  hour  and  a  half  the  program  lasted,  and  never  before  had  I  seen  so 
lovely  a  spectacle.  It  was  pointed  out  to  me  that  the  special  character- 
istic of  the  Irish  dancing  was  the  fact  that  arms,  head,  and  body  were 
held  straight  and  rigid,  while  only  the  feet  and  legs  moved  through  the 
intricate  measures  of  the  music. 


The  Irish  college  was  situated  in  the  native-speaking  village  of  Spid- 
dal,  located  on  a  barren  arm  of  land  reaching  out  into  the  Atlantic, 
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whence  a  few  fishermen,  the  principal  inhabitants,  went  forth  to  wrest  a 
meagre  living  from  the  sea.  Fewer  farmers,  in  some  inconceivable  way, 
managed  to  eke  out  an  existence  on  the  rocky  land,  and,  all  told,  the  town 
was  hardly  more  than  a  patch  of  straw-roofed  cottages  set  here  and  there 
among  the  boulders.  Here  amid  such  surroundings,  for  ten  weeks  of 
study,  came  the  sons  and  daughters  of  families  from  several  counties, 
and  here  in  my  honor  did  they  hold  a  "ceilidhe"  (kay-lee)  or  little 
music  fest. 


Night  came  on,  dark  and  raw.  The  sea  pounded  mournfully  on  the 
rocks,  and  the  chill  wind  swept  sodden  blankets  of  rain  across  the  deso- 
late fields.  Our  cottage  was  well  protected,  however,  for  the  thatched 
roof,  almost  a  foot  thick  it  seemed,  shed  the  water  swiftly  and  in  silence. 
We  sat  in  the  principal  room — the  kitchen — warmed  and  cheered  by  the 
bright  turf  fire  that  burned  merrily  at  one  end.  This  fire  was  almost  our 
only  light  as  well  as  heat,  and  its  blazing  embers  on  the  open  hearth, 
much  like  a  camp  fire  built  on  the  floor,  became  at  the  same  time  the 
only  source  for  preparing  food.  Opposite  us  the  women  of  the  house  sat 
near  the  fire  talking  in  low-voiced  Irish,  and  the  blackened  iron  kettle, 
imbedded  in  a  mass  of  glowing  coals,  puffed  gently  away,  like  a  squatting 
gnome  with  a  long  pipe. 

Came  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  without  waiting  for  answer  a  gentle 
old  man  entered,  bearing  a  dilapidated  case  under  his  arm.  He  was  the 
local  fiddler.  Quietly  he  greeted  us;  the  Irish  greeting  of  God's  blessing 
on  all.  He  was  presented  to  the  visitor  from  across  the  sea,  and  then, 
retiring  to  a  nearby  corner,  took  out  the  violin,  scraped  it  into  tune,  and 
forthwith  seemed  to  forget  all  about  us  while  he  played  little  snatches  of 
song.  Not  long  after  we  heard  voices  coming  along  the  road,  and  fol- 
lowing a  gentle  tapping  on  the  door  in  filed  a  group  of  young  men 
and  women.  They  came  quietly  in,  greeted  us,  turned  to  put  their  rain- 
soaked  coats  in  the  next  room  and,  returning,  ranged  themselves  around 
the  walls,  sitting  on  the  floor,  or  on  chairs,  or  on  the  narrow  flight  of 
stairs  that  led  up  to  a  little  loft  under  the  roof. 
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In  the  glow  of  the  firelight,  the  figure  of  the  Father  Director  loomed 
tall  as  he  stood  in  their  midst  to  tell  them  of  the  reason  for  the  gathering. 
He  spoke  of  the  music  school  in  far-off  Philadelphia,  of  its  aims  and  pur- 
poses, its  benefits  and  advantages,  and  how  from  such  auspices  as  these 
their  visitor  had  come.  Yet  not  as  a  visitor  had  he  come,  but  as  one  of 
themselves;  the  first  one  in  three  generations  who  could  have  the  chance 
to  "come  home".  Then,  each  being  called  in  turn,  the  men  and  women 
came  forward  to  sing  or  dance.  With  dignity  and  poise  they  stepped  to 
the  front  and  sang  or  recited  the  lays  of  their  forefathers.  Love  songs — 
war  songs — laments — and  songs  of  joy  they  sang.  Without  accompani- 
ment, and  in  soft-toned  Gaelic,  they  gave  to  the  music  all  the  Irish  spirit 
and  charm  of  expression.  And  they  danced  the  fine  old  dances:  jigs — 
reels — and  breakdowns,  as  well  as  the  stirring  hornpipe,  while  the  fiddler 
danced  his  fingers  up  and  down  the  strings,  keeping  time  to  the  twinkling 
feet  with  measured  beat  of  heel.  No  word  of  English  was  spoken  while 
the  program  was  in  progress.  All  attention  was  given  to  each  performer 
in  turn.    I  had  "come  home"  in  a  foreign  land. 


Throughout  the  evening's  program  two  things  seemed  especially  char- 
acteristic of  the  music.  It  was  a  common  thing  to  hear  exactly  the  same 
melody  being  used  as  a  dance  or  a  dirge,  a  song  of  martial  vigor,  or  a 
plaintive  tune  of  sorrow,  all  done  by  what  these  people  call  the  "lilt"  of 
song.  To  us,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  accomplished  by  making  a 
difference  in  phrasing.  For  example,  it  was  usual  for  them  to  end  a 
phrase  not  at  the  end  of  a  measure,  with  the  feeling  of  rest  that  comes  at 
the  end  of  a  natural  phrase,  but  to  carry  it  over  to  end  on  the  strong  beat 
of  the  following  measure.  Their  new  phrase  would  then  begin  on  a 
weak  beat,  seemingly  too  late,  and  the  effect  they  produced  vocally 
sounded  weirdly  unbalanced.  Again,  there  seems  to  be  a  common 
rhythmic  bond  between  some  of  the  old  Irish  songs  and  the  Scotch  songs. 
The  rhythmic  form  expressed,  for  example,  by  a  series  of  dotted  eighth 
notes  followed  by  sixteenths,  commonly  associated  with  Scottish  melo- 
dies, is  found  in  the  old  Irish  songs  as  well.    It  is  said  of  the  native- 
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speaking  people,  that  the  folk  in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  even  though 
they  may  never  have  been  away  from  home,  can  understand  and  converse 
with  people  in  Scotland  who  speak  the  native  dialect  there. 

6"-fO 

When  the  hands  of  a  watch  had  swiftly  passed  through  nearly  two 
hours,  the  fest  was  over.  Bread  and  butter,  cakes,  and  the  inevitable  tea 
were  served  to  all,  the  speaking  of  English  was  resumed,  and  the  serious 
group  became  transformed  at  once  to  an  eager  crowd  of  boys  and  girls, 
each  one  with  an  insatiable  curiosity  about  America,  each  one  with  a 
hundred  questions  to  ask  about  our  life  and  customs.  America  is  still  to 
these  people  a  land  where  opportunities  for  acquiring  wealth  are  on  all 
sides.  It  has  well  been  said  of  Ireland  that  her  old  folk  have  their  eyes 
turned  toward  heaven,  her  young  folk  theirs  toward  America.  In  almost 
every  young  heart  there  beats  the  ardent  hope  of  some  day  "going  out" 
to  the  States  to  make  a  fortune,  and  then  to  send  home  for  the  family. 
And  how  interested  they  are  in  the  tales  they  hear  about  the  present  day 
conditions  in  our  country.  Most  asked  of  all  the  questions  were  these 
two:  "Is  Prohibition  as  frightful  over  there  as  they  say  it  is?"  and  "Is  the 
city  of  Chicago  as  bad  as  the  stories  of  it  claim?" 

What  a  joy  it  was  thus  to  come  to  know  intimately  these  bright  young 
Irish  folk,  and  what  worthwhile  lessons  one  might  learn  from  their  out- 
look on  life.  Chief  of  their  characteristics,  as  evidenced  that  evening, 
were  their  simplicity  and  their  pride  in  their  race.  Of  necessity  simple 
in  tastes  and  forms  of  diversion,  they  have  learned  to  enjoy  these  and  to 
be  contented.  They  are  happy  in  their  homes  and  among  the  neighbors, 
and  they  have  no  nerve-wracking  tension  of  life  as  we  have  here. 

6"-fO 

Their  pride  in  their  race  is  evidenced  unconsciously.  In  every  one  of 
the  young  men  and  women  I  met,  there  was  a  dignity  of  bearing  that 
eloquently  told  how  well  they  knew  about  their  glorious  heritage.  An 
ageless  heritage  of  valiant  deeds  accomplished,  a  firm  and  steadfast  faith 
kept  intact  through  centuries  of  persecution,  a  heritage  of  a  culture- 
minded  people,  whose  pride  in  their  own  race,  like  all  true  sources  of 
pride,  is  justifiable. 
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Season  1931-32 

FRITZ  REINER 

Head  of  Opera  Department 
Conductor,  Curtis  Symphony  Orchestra 

Fritz  Reiner  was  born  in  Budapest,  and  studied  at  the  National 
Academy  of  Music  under  Thoman  and  Koessler.  He  has  been  con- 
ductor of  the  Leibach  Municipal  Opera,  repetiteur  for  the  Komischer 
Opera  in  Budapest,  and  for  eight  years  conductor  of  the  Dresden  Opera 
and  the  Dresden  State  Orchestra. 

In  Rome,  Fritz  Reiner  was  guest  conductor  of  the  first  performance 
of  "Die  Meistersinger"  ever  given  in  the  Teatro  Costanzi,  and  some  of 
the  concerts  of  the  Augusteo  Orchestra. 

In  America,  for  ten  years,  Mr.  Reiner  has  conducted  the  Cincinnati 
Orchestra,  and  has  appeared  as  guest  conductor  in  various  cities  including 
New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

In  1931  Mr.  Reiner  resigned  from  the  Cincinnati  Orchestra  to  become 
a  conductor  of  the  Philadelphia  Grand  Opera  Company. 

OSCAR  THOMPSON 

Instructor,  Department  of  Musk  Criticism 

BORN  in  Indiana,  with  the  tradition  of  a  literary  family  behind  him, 
Oscar  Thompson  began  his  career  as  a  journalist.  Though  he  has 
been  in  every  branch  of  newspaper  work  and  has  seen  military  duty 
during  the  World  War  as  an  officer  on  the  General  Staff  in  the  Military 
Intelligence  Division,  Mr.  Thompson  has  continued  his  studies  in  musi- 
cology  begun  at  an  early  age. 

Beside  being  critic  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  and  an  associate 
editor  of  Musical  America,  Mr.  Thompson  has  contributed  to  all  of  the 
leading  American,  English  and  continental  musical  publications. 
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GEORGES  MERTENS 

French  Opera  Coach 

Georges  Mertens  gave  up  the  study  of  law  after  having  been  gradu- 
ated from  the  University  of  Brussels  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  music  and  the  theatre,  carrying  on  his  family's  musical  and 
dramatic  tradition. 

After  studying  with  Seguin,  he  became  assistant  at  the  Liege  Conserva- 
tory, going  from  there  to  the  Lyons  Theatre,  where  he  served  as  coach. 
After  a  year  he  was  engaged  by  the  Theatre  de  la  Monaie  in  Brussels 
and  coached,  among  others,  John  Charles  Thomas. 

Mr.  Mertens  has  been  elected  an  officer  of  the  French  Academy 
(Institute  of  France)  in  recognition  of  his  work  in  connection  with  the 
production  of  numerous  French  works  at  the  Theatre  de  la  Monaie. 

FERNANDO  GERMAN! 

Instructor  of  Organ 

AT  the  age  of  three,  Fernando  Germani,  a  native  of  Rome,  began  his 
-£*-  study  of  music  at  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Saint  Cecelia;  twenty 
years  later  he  was  appointed  head  of  the  organ  department  and  High 
Commissioner  of  Examinations  for  organ  and  organ  composition  at  the 
same  Conservatory. 

In  the  intervening  years  he  has  studied  composition  and  organ  with 
Bajardi,  Respighi  and  Manari;  has  been  for  ten  years  official  organist  of 
the  Augusteo  Orchestra,  and,  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  has  made 
concert  tours  extending  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Other  new  members  of  the  faculty  are:  John  Barclay,  Coach,  Vocal 
English  Diction;  Daniel  Bonade,  Instructor,  Clarinet;  Charles 
Gerhard,  Instructor,  Trombone;  Eric  von  Wymetal,  Assistant  Instruc- 
tor, Operatic  Acting;  Martha  Turk,  Instructor,  German. 
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Summer  Activities 

his  summer  Walter  Vassar  sang  the  part  of  "Silvio"  in  two 
performances  of  "Pagliacci"  given  by  the  Chautauqua  Opera 
Association  in  Norton  Hall.     He  also  sang  "Diopossente" 
from  Faust  at  an  operatic  concert  given  by  members  of  the 
Chautauqua  Opera  Association  in  the  Amphitheatre,  which  seats  6000. 


Alfred  de  Long  sang  the  part  of  "Morales"  in  two  performances  of 
"Carmen"  given  by  the  Chautauqua  Opera  Company  in  Norton  Hall. 
The  operas  were  conducted  by  Mr.  Albert  Stoessel,  of  New  York. 


A  male  quartette,  Eugene  Ramey,  Walter  Vassar,  Alfred  de  Long, 
Clarence  Reinert,  sang  at  a  recital  in  the  Amphitheatre. 


Eugene  Ramey  and  Earl  Fox  gave  a  recital  before  the  Kiwanis  Club 
of  Jamestown,  New  York. 

Clarence  Reinert,  a  former  student,  sang  with  the  Chautauqua  Sym- 
phony conducted  by  Mr.  Georges  Barrere. 


The  activities  of  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  students  at  Camden, 
Maine,  have  been  numerous  and  varied  this  summer,  including  the 
Camden-Rockport  Lions  Club  Concert  at  the  Camden  Opera  House,  at 
which  the  artists  were: 

Alice  Chalifoux  (student  of  Mr.  Salzedo) 
Paceli  Diamond  (student  of  Miss  van  Emden) 
James  Bloom  (student  of  Madame  Luboshutz) 

the  latter  two  being  accompanied  by  Joseph  Rubanoff  and  Eugene 
Helmer,  respectively  (students  of  Mr.  Kaufman). 
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MR.  HOFMANN  S  SUMMER  GROUP 

Reading   from   left   to   right:    Shura  Cherkassky,   Nadia   Reisenberg,   Mr.   Hofmann   and   the  police 
dog  which   he   brought   over   from   Switzerland   this   summer,   Joseph   Levine   and  William   Harms 

At  the  annual  Rockport  benefit  concert  for  the  Rockport  Library  Fund, 

Alice  Chalifoux  (student  of  Mr.  Salzedo) 
Nadia  Reisenberg  (student  of  Mr.  Hofmann) 
Irene  Singer  (student  of  Miss  van  Emden) 
Ethel  Stark  (student  of  Madame  Luboshutz) ,  played 

the  latter  two  again  accompanied  by  Joseph  Rubanoff  and  Eugene 
Helmer  (students  of  Mr.  Kaufman). 
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L£A  LUBOSHUTZ  AND  HER  SUMMER  CLASS 

Through  the  summer  Mr.  Rubanoff  was  the  accompanist  for  Miss 
van  Emden's  students  and  Mr.  Helmer  had  a  similar  position  with 
Madame  Luboshutz. 

In  addition  to  many  informal  musicales,  there  were  the  ever  interesting 
"Sunday  Evenings"  at  Madame  Luboshutz's  home,  at  which  the  students 
of  Mr.  Salzedo  and  Miss  van  Emden  collaborated,  and  the  "Thursday 
evenings"  of  Miss  van  Emden,  at  Curtis  Community  House,  at  which 
Madame  Luboshutz's  and  Mr.  Salzedo's  pupils  assisted. 


During  the  summer  the  Swastika  Quartet  played  at  the  following 
places  in  Maine: 
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DR.  LOUIS  BAILLY  AT  HANCOCK  POINT  WITH  STUDENTS  OF  CHAMBER  MUSIC 

— at  the  home  of  Dr.  Louis  Bailly  in  Hancock  Point  for  Mr.  SokolorT, 
Conductor  of  the  Cleveland  Symphony,  and  other  guests; 

— at  Hancock  Point  for  the  benefit  of  the  Village  Improvement  Society 
of  Hancock  Point; 

— for  Mrs.  Robbins  at  her  home  in  Sorrento; 

— for  Mrs.  Fels  in  Seal  Harbor. 


Alexander  McCurdy,  Jr.,  a  graduate  student  of  the  Organ  Department 
of  the  Institute,  spent  the  summer  in  California.  Mr.  McCurdy  played 
two  recitals  in  the  Memorial  Church,  Leland  Stanford  University,  Palo 
Alto,  August  20th  and  23rd.    He  played  the  following  programs: 
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HARRIET   VAN   EMDEN'S   CAMDEN   CLASS 

THURSDAY,  AUGUST  20,  4:15  P.  M. 

Choral  Improvisations Sigfrtd  Karg-Elert 

a)  "O  God,  Thou  Faithful  God" 

b)  "Deck  Thyself,  My  Soul,  with  Gladness" 

Sketch  in  D  Flat Robert  Schumann 

Prelude  and  Fugue  in  A  Minor }ohann  Sebastian  Bach 

"Legend  of  the  Mountain" 

(from  "Seven  Pastels  from  Lake  Constance") 

S/gfrid  Karg-Elert 
Dorian  Prelude  on  "Dies  Irae" Bruce  Simonds 
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HORATIO  CONNELL  AT  CHAUTAUQUA,  N.  Y.,  WITH  A  GROUP  OF  STUDENTS 

SUNDAY,  AUGUST  23,  7:30  P.  M. 

Toccata  on  "O  Filii  et  Filiae" Lynnwood  Farnam 

Scherzo  and  Cantabile  from  Second  Symphony.  .  .  .Louis  Vierne 

Prelude  and  Fugue  in  E  Minor ]ohann  Sebastian  Bach 

Romance  sans  Paroles Joseph  Bonnet 

Finale  from  "Grande  Piece  Symphonique" Cesar  Franck 

Mr.  McCurdy  also  played  in  Temple  Emanu-El  and  St.  Luke's  Church 
in  San  Francisco,  the  First  Congregational  Church  in  Oakland  and  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Eureka.  He  returned  to  Philadelphia  early 
in  September  to  resume  his  work  as  organist  and  choirmaster  of  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church.  This  season  he  plans  to  give  many  inter- 
esting works;  on  October  11th,  the  Bach  Cantata  rfAh,  How  Fleeting" 
will  be  given;  on  October  25th,  the  Cesar  Franck  Mass  in  A. 
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Mr.  McCurdy  continues  as  conductor  of  the  Trenton  Choral  Art 
Society.  A  concert,  including  works  by  Bach,  Purcell,  Schubert,  Strick- 
land, Banks  and  Parker,  will  take  place  on  November  17th  with  Louise 
Lerch,  Soprano,  former  student  of  the  Institute,  as  the  assisting  artist, 
and  Joseph  RubanofT,  of  the  Accompanying  Department  of  the  Institute, 
as  accompanist. 

During  the  summer  Robert  Cato  gave  a  recital  on  the  large  four- 
manual  Casavant  Organ  in  the  Auditorium  of  the  Detroit  Art  Museum. 
He  also  played  three  services  at  Christ  Church,  Cranbrook,  Bloomfield 
Hills,  Michigan,  and  a  Sunday  service  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Detroit. 
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Check  List  of  New  Books  in  the  Library 

"Men  of  Art" 

By  THOMAS  CRAVEN 

(Simon  and  Schuster,  Neiv  York,  1931) 

ne  of  the  few  common-sense  books  on  art.    Thomas  Craven, 
long  known  as  a  vigorous,  forceful  and  outspoken  critic  of 
art  and  art  movements,  essays  in  this  volume  a  survey  and  a 
searching  analysis  of  the  whole  field  of  western  painting  from 
Giotto  to  the  latest  manifestations  of  Modernism. 


Mr.  Craven  abandons  all  esoteric  studio  patter.  Perhaps  one  should 
not  say  abandons,  since  it  is  hardly  credible  that  he  could  even  have 
given  it  a  thought.  The  whole  field  of  painting  in  the  Occidental  World 
passes  in  review  and  is  discussed  in  terms  comprehensible  to  the  layman. 
He  does  not,  however,  write  a  primer  for  those  of  feeble  understanding. 
It  is  a  bold  book  and  a  strong,  tough-fibered  book  in  which  Mr.  Craven's 
views  and  prejudices  come  to  full  and  unequivocal  expression. 


Leaving  out  altogether  any  discussion  of  the  why  of  art  and  its  origin, 
he  proceeds  rather  to  a  tribute  to  the  power  and  glory  of  those  artists 
whose  work  derives  directly  from  human  meanings.  With  and  for  art's 
sake  he  has  no  patience.  The  abstract  painters  come  in  especially  for  his 
displeasure.  One  can  be  in  sympathy  with  a  large  part  of  this  without 
denying  right  of  experiment  to  the  painter  of  imagination  and  curiosity. 


One  is  aware  throughout  this  book  of  Mr.  Craven's  deep  relish  for 
life,  a  zest  for  the  magnificent  concreteness  of  existence — a  quality  that 
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calls  to  mind  at  once  the  full-blooded  lustiness  of  the  great  men  of 
the  Renaissance  or  the  huge  appetite  for  life  that  characterizes  the 
Burgundians. 

What  does  emerge  from  this  solidly  written  book  is  a  healthy  concept 
of  the  artist,  his  mind,  heart  and  method  of  work.  The  artist,  too  often 
thought  of  by  the  thoughtless  as  a  precious  recluse,  appears  justly  as  an 
individual  who  is  great  in  human  interests  and  great  in  worldly 
citizenship. 

There  is  no  artificial  system  of  aesthetics  propounded  here.  Without 
theory  and  without  vague  speculation,  the  author  has  proceeded  to  keen 
evaluations  and  stimulating  discussions  such  as  cannot  fail  to  engage 
the  interest  of  everyone  with  the  slightest  interest  in  painting  as  a  mani- 
festation of  the  glory  of  human  imagination. 


Giuseppe  Verdi:  His  Life  and  Works 

By  FRANCIS  TOYE 

(Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  New  York) 

IT  has  not  been  the  fashion  of  late  years  among  certain  musicians  of 
"advanced"  type  to  permit  themselves  too  great  an  enthusiasm  for  the 
music  of  Verdi.  It  is  an  odd  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  musical  opin- 
ion that  certain  classes  of  cultured  amateurs  find  themselves  unable  to 
admit  to  their  approval  composers  who  achieve  too  wide  a  popularity. 

Mr.  Toye  does  not  undertake  to  address  that  musical  public  which  is 
in  no  need  of  conversion. 

The  volume  has  special  value  in  that  there  seems  to  be  no  rewritten 
material.  The  author  has  gone  directly  to  sources  —  correspondence 
particularly. 

The  well-rounded  portrait  of  the  composer  as  a  strong,  courageous 
musical  personality  sets  before  the  reader  a  new  concept  of  the  man  as 
a  paradoxical  but  nevertheless  understandable  individual. 

An  outstanding  work. 
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Goethe  and  Beethoven 

By  ROMAIN  ROLLAND 

(Harper  and  Brothers,  Neiv  York) 

Probably  no  critic  in  the  world  is  better  qualified  to  write  of  the 
world's  supreme  creative  artists  than  Romain  Rolland,  whose  sym- 
pathies extend  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  music  to  include  not  only 
the  great  creations  of  literature  and  art,  but  to  illuminate  and  interpret 
life  itself. 

Readers  are  familiar  with  his  works  on  Beethoven,  Michael  Angelo 
and  others. 

The  present  study  of  Goethe  and  Beethoven  throws  new  light  on  the 
relations  of  these  two  great  masters.  It  so  happens  that  Beethoven  is  the 
better  known  and  better  understood  of  the  two.  The  bar  of  language 
prevents  easy  access  to  Goethe.  It  needs  to  be  remembered  that  his  was 
really  one  of  those  universal  minds,  such  as  that  of  Angelo  and  da  Vinci, 
the  last  perhaps  of  that  great  line.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  that  he 
belongs  with  Homer,  Dante,  Shakespeare  and  Virgil,  and,  like  them, 
belongs  not  to  a  period  or  a  place  but  to  the  world  by  supreme 
achievement. 

Rolland's  book  has  many  new  aspects  to  disclose.  Like  all  of  his  books, 
it  is  superlatively  written. 
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Student  Activities 

CONCERT  COURSE  RECITALS 
October  10,  Westtown  School,  Westtown,  Pennsylvania — Evening 


Margaret  Codd,  Soprano 
Iso  Briselli,  Violinist 


Jorge  Bolet,  Pianist 
Earl  Fox,  Accompanist 


November  6,  Western  Maryland  College,  Westminster,  Maryland 

Irene  Singer,  Soprano  Jorge  Bolet,  Pianist 

Benjamin  de  Loache,  Baritone  Joseph  Rubanoff,  Accompanist 

The  Swastika  Quartet  is  scheduled  for  the  following  concerts  in 
Boston,  Massachusetts: 

November  5th — Jordan  Hall — evening 

November  6th — Harvard  Musical  Association — evening 
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October  15  to  November  15 

16 — Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Leopold  Stokowski  conducting,  Academy  of  Music,  after- 
noon 

17 — Fritz  Kreisler,  Violinist,  Academy  of  Music,  afternoon 

17 — Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Stokowski  conducting,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 

22 — Tannhanser.  Philadelphia  Grand  Opera  Company,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 

23 — Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Stokowski  conducting,  Academy  of  Music,  afternoon 

24 — Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Stokowski  conducting,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 

25 — Musical  Art  Quartet,  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel,  afternoon 

26 — Philharmonic-Symphony  Society  of  New  York,  Orchestra,  Academy  of  Music, 
evening 

29 — Elektra,  Philadelphia  Grand  Opera  Company,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 

30 — Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Stokowski  conducting,  Academy  of  Music,  afternoon 

31 — Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Stokowski  conducting,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 

1 — Richard  Tauber,  German  Tenor.  Ball  Room  of  the  Penn  Athletic  Club,  evening 

2 — Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Stokowski  conducting,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 

3 — Metropolitan  Grand  Opera  Company,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 

4 — Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Toscanini  conducting,  Forum,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 

5 — Madama  Butterfly.  Philadelphia  Grand  Opera  Company,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 

6 — Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Stokowski  conducting,  Academy  of  Music,  afternoon 

7 — Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Stokowski  conducting,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 

8 — Concert  of  Chamber  Music,  Pennsylvania  Museum  of  Art,  evening 

9 — Philharmonic-Symphony  Society  of  New  York,  Orchestra,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 

10 — Metropolitan  Grand  Opera  Company,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 

11 — Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Ernest  Schelling  conducting,  Children's  Concert,  Academy 
of  Music,  afternoon 

12 — Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Ernest  Schelling  conducting,  Children's  Concert,  Academy 
of  Music,  afternoon 

12 — Traviata,  Philadelphia  Grand  Opera  Company,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 

13 — Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Leopold  Stokowski  conducting,  Academy  of  Music,  after- 
noon 

14 — Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Leopold  Stokowski  conducting,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 

15 — Musical  Art  Quartet,  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel,  afternoon 
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Editorial  Notes 

We  have  always  had  a  highly  impolite  opinion  of  editors 
who  permitted  pictures  of  themselves  to  appear  in  their  own 
papers.  An  ancient  principle  was  assailed  when  instructions 
were  received  to  the  effect  that  a  likeness  of  the  Dean  of 
The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  should  appear  in  Overtones. 
Overtones  wishes  to  explain,  therefore,  that  the  photo- 
graph reproduced  on  the  opposite  page  is  that  of  the  Dean 
and  not  that  of  the  Editor. 


|T  is  a  trite  enough  observation  to  say  that  libraries  are  the 
storehouses  of  the  centuries.  All  of  the  richest  harvests  of 
every  golden  age  are  there.  This  obvious  fact  has  been 
pronounced  so  often,  and  so  sententiously  at  times,  that  it 
has  almost  ceased  to  register.  It  is  mournfully  true  that  to  a  large 
number  of  people  great  libraries  are  not  storehouses  of  riches,  but  tombs 
of  dead  books.  It  requires  the  touch  of  a  creative  imagination  to  bring 
them  to  life,  to  make  them  breathe  and  speak. 

It  is  a  lamentable  matter  that  many  teachers  lack  the  happy  faculty  of 
making  libraries  live  for  students. 

A  library  can  be  rather  appalling  on  first  contact.  There  is  so  much 
confronting  the  student.  Such  ranks  and  ranks  of  tomes.  Where  to 
begin?    What  to  do  first? 

It  is  precisely  here  at  the  initial  step  that  skilled  and  sympathetic 
and  intelligent  and  imaginative  guidance  is  necessary.  There  was  a  wise 
teacher  of  English  literature  who  once  remarked  to  his  classes:  "Go  into 
the  library  and  get  on  good  terms  with  books.  You  do  not  have  to  read 
them  at  first.  Just  pat  them  on  the  back!" 

One  of  the  first  things  to  learn  is  that  a  little  reading  of  the  right 
books  in  the  right  way  goes  very  far  indeed.  This  right  selection,  and 
then  a  special  kind  of  reading.   For  some  books  a  casual  and  passing 
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acquaintance — a  brief  after-dinner  communion.  For  others,  a  perusal  of 
an  index-memoranda  for  future  reference.  For  still  others,  a  serious 
consideration  —  beginning  at  the  first  page  and  proceeding  straight 
through  to  the  last.  And  for  the  very,  very  rare  few,  a  life-long  com- 
panionship— books  the  reader  can  be  married  to. 

The  library  of  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  is  of  impressive  quality. 
To  the  custodian  of  great  collections  it  may  not  be  of  impressive  size, 
but  it  is  a  special  sort  of  library  designed  and  assembled  to  meet  special 
needs.  No  one  needs  a  hundred  thousand  books  or  a  million.  Such 
libraries  are  for  multitudinous  needs. 

The  Curtis  Institute  library  is  for  the  music  student.  There  are  already 
more  books  on  music  on  the  shelves  than  are  likely  to  be  read  by  any 
individual  save  an  omnivorous  musicologist  of  great  age.  For  the 
student  interested  in  any  one  of  many  phases  of  musical  life  there  is 
ample  material  in  the  fields  of  history,  biography,  criticism,  aesthetics, 
theory,  etc. 

So  far  we  have  mentioned  only  the  books  on  music.  We  have  not 
touched  upon  the  many  thousands  of  scores — the  great  living  body  of 
music  itself.  Nor  the  storehouse  of  phonograph  records  which  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  library. 

From  issue  to  issue  we  shall  endeavor  to  tell  more  of  the  story  of  the 
library  and  to  present  it  for  what  it  is — a  vast  portal  opened  wide  for 
those  who  wish  to  enter  in. 

These  brief  references  can  be  hardly  more  than  indications.  Con- 
densed articles  on  phases  of  the  collection  will  be  featured  from  time  to 
time.  We  will  call  attention  to  divisions  and  hint  somewhat  at  special 
routes  for  individual  study. 

Some  very  brilliant  and  wise  and  clever  and  illuminating  things  have 
been  written  about  music.  It  is  well  to  know  them.  And  if  many 
students  have  not  all  of  the  leisure  necessary  to  undertake  some  interest- 
ing line  of  research  there  always  remains  the  advice  of  the  veteran 
professor:  Go  into  the  library  and  pat  the  books  on  the  back. 
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W^j/  Criticism7. 

OSCAR  THOMPSON 

F  there  were  no  newspapers,  no  magazines,  no  books,  no 
printing  presses,  it  is  obvious  that  we  still  would  have  music 
criticism. 


On  occasion,  a  musician,  goaded  by  some  injustice,  real  or 
fancied,  clinches  his  teeth  about  the  assertion  that  criticism  should  not 
be.  He  means  the  kind  that  finds  its  way  into  type. 

An  hour  later,  or  five  minutes  before,  his  friend,  his  pupil,  his  sister's 
growing  daughter,  his  Saturday  bootblack,  hears  him  saying  just  what 
he  thinks  about  a  pianist,  a  symphony  concert  or  some  cancrizanic 
Schonberg. 

How  would  it  look  in  print?  Would  it  be  fairer,  would  it  be  more 
moderate,  more  considered,  more  juridical,  more  lenitive  with  the  milk 
of  human  kindness  than  that  which  caused  his  gorge  to  rise? 

Aside  from  good,  bad  and  indifferent,  "constructive"  and  "destruc- 
tive" (words  about  words!),  there  are  two  really  distinguishable  kinds 
of  criticism:  That  which  is  printed  and  that  which  is  said. 

How  do  they  compare  as  to  casualness  on  the  one  hand  and  delibera- 
tion on  the  other?  Which  is  the  more  likely  to  be  offhand  and  hasty; 
which  to  compel  some  measure  of  caution,  reflection  and  corroboration? 

Who  must  stand  behind  the  spoken  phrase,  whether  in  praise  or 
denigration?  Where  is  it  anchored?  How  is  it  to  be  referred  back  to 
when  the  flare-up  it  produces  entails  the  usual  dispute  as  to  just  what 
was  said  and  how  it  was  intended?  Without  a  record,  the  jewel  of  con- 
sistency might  as  well  be  paste — or  putty. 
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The  printed  word  does  many  things  for  a  critic.  It  puts  him  on  his 
guard  against  himself.  Reversing  a  decision  is  no  way  to  retain  prestige, 
self-respect  or  readers.  Responsibility's  way  of  making  conservatives  of 
radicals  in  politics  is  well  known.  The  critic  who  does  not  write  more 
conservatively  than  he  talks  is  the  exception.  Talk  is  cheap,  libel  suits 
may  not  be.  To  be  sure,  most  criticism  is  "privileged."  But  irresponsi- 
bility in  the  columns  of  any  periodical,  daily,  weekly  or  quarterly,  has 
a  way  of  getting  a  careless  thinker  or  reckless  writer  into  difficulties. 

It  is  the  common  lot  of  the  music  editors  of  newspapers  to  receive 
letters  about  criticisms — from  critics  of  critics — that  no  stretching  of 
ethics,  personal,  public,  critical  or  journalistic,  can  justify  in  print.  If 
the  reviewers  had  written  as  rashly  in  the  criticisms  under  fire,  a  likely 
result  would  have  been  some  vacant  thrones. 

But  is  the  harm  of  this  sort  of  impulsive  judgment  confined  to  what 
appears  in  print?  Since  when  has  word  of  mouth  ceased  to  be  a  power 
for  good  or  ill,  in  a  world  that  spends  most  of  its  waking  hours  either 
talking  or  listening?  That  much  of  mass  impression  with  respect  to 
music  and  many  specific  impressions  on  the  part  of  individuals  are 
formed  by  the  passing  of  verbal  opinions  is  obvious.  Reputations  are 
made  and  shattered,  misconceptions  and  untruths  are  perpetuated, 
biases  and  personal  antagonisms  are  engrafted  on  the  green  stock  of 
formative  notions,  second-hand  and  third-hand  and  hundredth-hand 
criticisms  are  circulated  endlessly.  No  one  is  responsible.  No  way  can 
be  found  of  returning  to  the  starting  point  so  as  to  get  at  the  first 
opinion.  Rumors,  wraiths,  will-o'-the-wisps  of  praise  or  condemnation, 
cartoons,  grotesqueries,  gargoyles  of  thought;  these  are  substituted  for 
what  once  may  have  been  a  sly  but  friendly  "dig"  or  just  the  usual  final 
platitude  on  the  breaking  up  of  a  box-party. 

Criticism  is  opinion  and  opinion  is  criticism.  To  contemplate  such  a 
void  as  would  exist  if  society  could  be  bereft  of  its  opinions,  is  to  feel, 
indeed,  what  star-gazers  have  described  as  "the  cosmic  chill."    Surely 
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not  the  mountains  of  the  moon  could  be  more  desolate  in  their  barren 
waste. 

Serious  people  think  and  say  unserious  things.  Considering  the  man- 
ner in  which  unwritten  criticism  circles  the  world,  filters  into  preoc- 
cupied ears,  bores  into  reluctant  intellects,  colors,  distorts  and 
exaggerates  in  its  infinite  variety  of  contacts,  can  any  musician,  martyred 
or  no,  seriously  believe  that  professional  music  criticism  should  be 
done  away  with,  now  and  forever? 

Faulty,  variable,  erratic,  sometimes  ill-informed,  sometimes  harsh  or 
unjust,  always  something  in  which  the  human  equation  asserts  a  pre- 
potent influence,  professional  criticism  yet  has  its  anchor  in  the  written 
word.  What  that  word  is  today  it  will  be  tomorrow  and  ten  years  hence. 
To  repudiate  it  is  perilous.  Courageous  the  critic  who  will  publicly 
confess  a  change  of  mind.  That  can  happen  and  happen  handsomely. 
But  the  knowledge  that  if  it  happens  too  often  there  may  be  a  longing 
for  another  critic  in  the  chair  is  sufficient  to  cause  most  critics  to  want  to 
fortify  their  views  in  every  way  they  can.  There  is  a  responsibility  not 
to  be  evaded  jauntily  when  comparisons  are  being  made  from  day  to 
day  between  the  written  opinion  of  one  critic  and  the  written  opinion 
of  another,  and  between  the  written  opinion  of  both  and  the  unwritten 
opinion  of  the  few  (or  the  multitude)  of  those  cultured  or  curious 
individuals  who  feel  called  upon  to  discover  what  the  critics  had  to  say. 

Responsibility  goads  conscience  and  conscience  goads  the  faculties 
that  make  for  efficiency,  whether  they  have  to  do  with  the  collation  of 
materials,  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  straight  and  hard  thinking, 
or  deft  and  illuminative  writing.  To  stand  by  what  is  said  means  to 
be  as  sure  of  one's  ground  as  can  be  in  the  face  of  circumstances  not 
always  the  most  favorable,  but  certainly  no  more  unfavorable  for  the 
critic  who  writes  for  the  public  than  the  critic  who  talks  for — well, 
whom  do  we  talk  for,  as  we  come  out  of  a  concert  hall?  Ourselves  or 
those  who  are  with  us? 
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Criticism  is  .  .  .  There's  the  short  and  the  long  of  it.  To  abolish  it 
would  be  to  put  a  Maxim  silencer  on  all  report,  a  gag  in  every  mouth, 
a  shroud  on  every  opinion  bursting  to  be  born  into  the  world.  To 
attempt  to  balance  the  good  against  the  harm  it  does  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  these  remarks.  Whether  most  of  the  so-called  "harm"  is  not 
good  in  disguise  is  one  of  the  red  rags  of  critical  controversy.  But 
surely,  this  much  is  beyond  cavil;  trained  criticism  is  more  likely  to 
work  for  good  than  untrained  criticism;  disciplined  judgment  promises 
more  of  what  is  sound  and  fair  than  undisciplined  judgment;  the  pro- 
fessional is  more  to  be  trusted  than  the  amateur. 
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New  Scores  in  the  Library 

mong  the  new  music  acquired  by  the  Library  this  month,  the 
most  interesting  is,  perhaps,  a  group  of  works  for  chorus  by 
Italian  and  French  masters  of  the  Renaissance.  Madrigals, 
serenades  and  motets  by  several  followers  of  Palestrina  have 
been  revised  by  Vittore  Veneziani,  chorus  master  of  La  Scala,  while  the 
French  choruses  of  slightly  an  earlier  date  are  published  in  a  collection 
known  as  Maitres  Musiciens  de  la  Renaissance  Francaise,  by  M.  Henry 
Expert. 

The  Italian  works  are  by  such  well-known  names  as  Ludovico  da 
Vittoria,  the  disciple  of  Palestrina,  Orazio  Vecchi,  and  his  pupil, 
Adriano  Banchieri.  The  latter,  a  priest,  is  represented  by  one  of  the 
most  amusing  numbers  in  the  lot,  a  five-voice  madrigal  called  Contrap- 
punto  Bestiale  alia  Mente.  It  is  prefaced  by  the  following  argument: 
"A  dog,  a  cuckoo,  a  cat,  and  an  owl  out  walking  are  improvising 
counterpoint  on  a  bass."  The  gaiety  and  charm  of  this  music  lose  noth- 
ing of  effect  after  three  centuries.  Maestro  Veneziani  brings  wide 
experience  and  a  full  command  of  chorus  technique  to  the  transcription 
of  Italian  Folk  Songs  in  Songs  of  Sicilian  Lands  and  Seas  (Alberto 
Favara) . 

In  the  French  collection  one  finds  choruses  by  Thornot  Arbeau,  an 
eloquent  Pavane  for  chorus  and  tambour,  a  beautiful  Adieu,  monde 
and  several  madrigals,  (edited  by  Gabriel  Faure)  of  Guillaume 
Costeley,  organist  to  Charles  IX,  together  with  works  by  such  masters 
as  Jannequin,  Fevin,  Mouton,  Orlande  de  Lassus,  and  Josquin  de 
Pres.  One  regrets  that  this  wealth  of  choral  music,  so  full  of  invention 
and  of  spirit,  is  scarcely  ever  heard  in  concert. 

From  an  orchestral  work  of  Corelli's  pupil,  Pietro  Locatelli,  (Con- 
certo for  Four  Violins  with  String  Orchestra  and  Organ,  Opus  1, 
No.  12,  capably  revised  by  Alceo  Toni,  one  of  Italy's  leading  contem- 
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porary  critics)  we  skip  a  hundred  years  to  two  overtures  by  Men- 
delssohn, and  then  to  the  moderns,  where  the  balance  of  the  new 
orchestral  music  lies.  The  overtures  to  Goethe's  Calm  Sea  and  Pros- 
perous Voyage  and  to  Hugo's  Ruy  Bias  are  too  widely  known  to 
need  further  comment.  One  recalls  Mendelssohn's  exceptional  delight 
in  writing  the  latter,  the  whole  composition  of  which  took  him  only 
three  days.  There  is  also  Max  Reger's  Sinjonietta,  his  first  orchestral 
venture;  conscientious  artist  that  he  was,  he  waited  until  his  thirty-third 
year  and  his  ninetieth  Opus  before  trying  his  hand  at  an  orchestral 
form. 

Maurice  Ravel  has  orchestrated  two  of  his  compositions  originally 
written  for  piano,  the  suite,  Le  Tombeau  de  Couperin  (published 
three  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  piano  version)  and  Menuet 
Antique.  In  the  former  he  has  omitted  the  Fugue  and  Toccata,  which 
do  not  lend  themselves  to  orchestral  treatment.  The  suite  is  the  more 
successful,  although  lessons  in  orchestration  can  be  learned  from  both; 
it  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  they  are  of  use  to  the  student,  for,  as 
always,  Ravel  is  a  versatile  instrumentator.  The  latter,  the  Minuet,  is  of 
little  musical  value  and  hardly  deserving  of  its  new  orchestral  dress. 

In  the  ballet  of  Pulcinella,  Strawinsky  is  said  to  have  "approached 
the  congenial  task  of  composing  on  the  basis  of  some  pieces  by 
Pergolesi,  with  a  delicacy  and  reverence  which  prove  his  affinity  with 
the  old  masters."  If  this  affinity  is  a  little  difficult  to  perceive,  one  can 
at  least  say  that  the  work  is  Mr.  Strawinsky  in  a  harmless  mood,  con- 
siderably aided  by  the  ever-beautiful  themes  of  Pergolesi  on  which 
he  worked. 

One  of  the  later  works  of  Manuel  de  Falla,  Psyche,  a  setting  for 
voice  and  instruments  (harp,  flute,  violin,  viola,  and  'cello)  of  a  poem 
by  M.  Jean  Aubry,  is  indirect  and  vague  at  best;  in  it  de  Falla  abandons 
his  usual  Spanish  idiom,  migrating,  temporarily,  dangerously  close  to 
Paris,  in  which  field  he  is  much  less  convincing  than  when  nearer  home. 

Samuel  Barber 

Student  of  Composition  at  the  Curtis  Institute 
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Faculty  Activities 

CASIMIR  HALL  CONCERTS 

N  November  30,  the  first  of  this  season's  Faculty  Recitals  will 
be  presented  by  Mr.  Felix  Salmond,  Violoncellist.  The  sec- 
ond recital  in  this  series  will  be  given  by  Miss  Harriet  van 
Emden,  Soprano,  on  Monday  evening,  December  14. 


OUTSIDE  THE  INSTITUTE 

PIOGGIA  NEL  PINETO — Quartet  with  a  Voice — a  composition  of  Mr. 
Rosario  Scalero  with  words  by  d'Annunzio,  will  be  broadcast  from 
Station  WJZ,  New  York,  on  Sunday  morning,  November  22,  at  11.30, 
by  The  American  Pro- Art  Quartet — Josef  Stopak,  First  Violinist — and 
Eufemia  Giannini  Gregory,  Soprano. 


Mr.  Carlos  Salzedo  was  heard  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem on  a  coast  to  coast  net- work  on  October  21.  Besides  playing  works 
of  the  XVIIIth  Century  and  of  his  own,  he  played  the  Mozart  Concerto 
for  Harp,  Flute  and  Orchestra,  with  Georges  Barrere  as  co-soloist. 

On  October  30,  Mr.  Salzedo  gave  a  joint  recital  of  music  for  two 
harps,  and  for  harp  and  piano,  with  Lucile  Lawrence,  at  the  Knox 
School  in  Cooperstown,  New  York. 

On  November  3  he  gave  a  harp  recital  in  Madison,  Wisconsin. 


Lucile  Lawrence  was  the  soloist  at  the  inauguration  of  the  new  head- 
quarters of  the  Musicians  Club  of  New  York  at  the  new  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  on  October  21.  On  October  30  she  gave  a  joint  recital  with 
Carlos  Salzedo  at  the  Knox  School  in  Cooperstown,  New  York. 
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Student  Activities 

CASIMIR  HALL  CONCERTS 

he  first  of  the  Students'  Concerts  in  Casimir  Hall  for  the  sea- 
son  1931-32   will  be  given  by  Students  of  Madame  Lea 
Luboshutz,  on  Monday  evening,  November  23.  On  Wednes- 
day evening,  November  25,  two  students  of  Mr.  Edwin 
Bachmann  will  play. 

Katherine  Conant,  student  of  Mr.   Felix  Salmond,  will  give  her 
Graduation  Recital  on  Wednesday  evening,  December  2. 


OPERA 

TANNHAUSER  opened  the  season  of  The  Philadelphia  Grand  Opera 
Company,  on  Thursday,  October  22,  at  the  Academy  of  Music, 
and  was  followed  a  week  later,  on  the  29th,  by  the  Elektra  of  Richard 
Strauss.  Both  operas  were  conducted  by  Mr.  Fritz  Reiner,  and  staged 
by  Wilhelm  von  Wymetal,  Junior. 

The  following  roles  in  Tannhauser  were  sung  by  students  of  The 
Curtis  Institute  of  Music:  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide  —  Albert 
Mahler,  Biterolf — Abrasha  Robofsky,  Heinrich  der  Schreiber — Daniel 
Healy,  A  Young  Shepherd — Helen  Jepson  (a  former  student),  Four 
Noble  Pages — Carol  Deis,  Virginia  Kendrick,  Helen  Jepson,  Ruth 
Gordon.  In  the  Orchestra  were  Jack  Pepper,  George  Pepper,  James 
Bloom,  Gama  Gilbert,  Leonard  Mogill,  Frank  Eney,  and  Emil  Opava. 
The  trumpet  calls  on  the  stage  were  played  by  Clement  Schuler,  Samuel 
Krauss,  and  Lloyd  Geisler;  behind  the  scenes,  the  English  horn  was 
played  by  Robert  Hester,  the  trombone  chorale  by  Guy  Boswell,  John 
Coffey,  Warren  Burkhart,  and  Gerald  Woerner,  and  the  horn  calls  by 
Theodore  Seder,  Sune  Johnson,  Harry  Berv,  Jack  Berv,  Attillio  de 
Palma,  and  Evans  Lantz. 
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MR.  EMILIO  DE  GOGORZA  WITH  A  GROUP  OF  STUDENTS  IN  PARIS,  FRANCE 

Reading  from  left  to  right:   Benjamin  de  Loache,  Agnes  Davis,  Mr.  de  Gogorza,  Carol  Deis  and 

Conrad   Thibault 


ELEKTRA,  on  the  29th,  included  in  its  cast  the  following  students: 
As  Preceptor  of  Orestes  was  Walter  Vassar,  Confidant  of  Clytemnestra 
— Marie  Edelle,  Train  Bearer — Edwina  Eustis,  Young  Servant — Daniel 
Healy,  Old  Servant  —  Abrasha  Robofsky,  Mistress  of  Maids  —  Irra 
Petina,  First  Maid — Rose  Bampton,  Second  Maid — Virginia  Kendrick 
Third  Maid — Paceli  Diamond,  Fourth  Maid — Marie  Edelle,  Fifth  Maid 
— Helen  Jepson.  In  the  Orchestra,  which  numbered  ninety-three  men, 
mostly  members  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  were  included  the  fol- 
lowing Curtis  Institute  of  Music  students:  Philip  Frank,  George  Pepper, 
Benjamin  Sharlip,  Paul  Gershman,  Leonard  Mogill,  Irven  Whitenack, 
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MR.  ROSARIO  SCALERO'S  SUMMER  GROUP  AT  MONTESTRUTTO,  ITALY 

Reading  from  left  to  right:   Nino  Rota,  Alice  Noonan,  Gian-Carlo  Menotti,  Mr.  Scalero  and 

Samuel   Barber 


Sidney  Divinsky,  James  Collis,  Robert  Hartman,  Emil  Schmachtenberg, 
Samuel  Krauss,  Clement  Schuler,  Victoria  Bloom. 

Edwina  Eustis,  who  understudied  the  part  of  Clytemnestra,  had  the 
opportunity  of  singing  the  role  with  orchestra  at  one  of  the  rehearsals 
when  Madame  Matzenauer  was  unable  to  be  present. 


CHAMBER  MUSIC 

The  Fourth  Season  of  Chamber  Music  concerts  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Museum  of  Art  at  Fairmount,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Louis 
Bailly,  was  opened  with  the  concert  which  took  place  on  the  evening  of 
November  8.  The  opening  number,  Ludwig  van  Beethoven's  String 
Quartet  in  F  major,  Opus  18,  Number  1,  was  performed  by  the  Casimir 
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MR.  EFREM  ZIMBALIST  WITH  THREE  OF  HIS  VIOLIN 
STUDENTS  AT  FISHERS  ISLAND,  NEW  YORK 

Reading  from  left  to  right:   George  Pepper,  Philip  Frank,  Mr.  Zimbalist,  Paul  Gershman  and 

Theodore  Saidenberg,  Accompanist 


Quartet,  whose  personnel  consists  of  Paul  Gershman  and  Philip  Frank, 
Violins;  Leon  Frengut,  Viola,  and  Frank  Miller,  Violoncello.  Three 
songs  followed  the  opening  number:  Ildebrando  Pizzetti's  Donna 
Lombarda,  La  Prigioniera  and  La  pesca  dell'annello.  These  inter- 
esting works  were  sung  by  Genia  Wilkomirska,  Soprano,  a  student  of 
Madame  Marcella  Sembrich,  accompanied  by  the  Casimir  Quartet. 
The  final  work  on  the  programme,  Gabriel  Pierne's  Quintet  in  Three 
Movements,  Opus  41,  was  played  by  Jean-Marie  Robinault,  Piano,  a 
student  of  Mr.  David  Saperton,  with  the  Casimir  Quartet. 


The  Swastika  Quartet  is  scheduled  for  the  following  concerts: 

Men's  Singing  Club,  Portland,  Maine November  3 

Music  Club,  Exeter,  New  Hampshire November  4 

Town  Hall,  New  York  City November  18 

Kimball  Hall,  Chicago,  Illinois December  11 
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MR.  HARRY  KAUFMAN  WITH  FOUR  OF  HIS  STUDENTS  WHO  STUDIED  WITH  HIM 
THIS  SUMMER  AT  NORWALK,  CONNECTICUT 

Reading  from  left  to  right:   Vladimir  Sokoloff,  Marga  Wustner,  Mr.  Kaufman,   Sarah  Lewis  and 

Bernard  Frank 


CONCERT  COURSE  RECITALS 

Since  the  first  two  concerts  scheduled  in  the  season's  series  to  be 
presented  before  schools,  colleges,  clubs,  and  similar  groups,  the 
following  have  been  arranged: 

November  14 — Hillside  School,  Norwalk,  Connecticut:  Natalie 
Bodanskaya,  Soprano;  Abe  Burg,  Violinist;  William  Harms, 
Pianist;  and  Vladimir  Sokoloff,  Accompanist. 

November  20 —  Marywood  College,  Scranton,  Pennsylvania: 
Cecille  Geschichter,  Pianist;  George  Pepper,  Violinist;  Helen 
Gilbert,  Violoncellist;  and  Earl  Fox,  Accompanist. 
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HARPISTIC  LABORERS 

This  group  was  taken  last  August  in  Camden,  Maine,  at  the  new  summer  residence  of  Carlos 
Salzedo  and  Lucile  Lawrence.  From  left  to  right:  Carlos  Salzedo  and  Lucile  Lawrence  (with  their 
famous  collie.  Flux),  Instructors  of  the  Harp  Department;  Edna  Phillips,  first  harpist  of  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  and  the  Philadelphia  Grand  Opera  Company;  Flora  Greenwood,  newly 
appointed  harpist  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra;  in  the  ladder  are  seen  Mary  Griffith,  Marjorie 
Tyre,  and  above,  Isabel  Ibach  and  Mary  Jane  Mayhew;  at  the  wheelbarrow  is  Alice  Chalifoux, 
newly  appointed  first  harpist  of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  for  three  years  and  head  of  the  Harp 
Department  of  the  Cleveland  Institute  of  Music;  digging  is  Reva  Reatha,  head  of  the  Harp 
Department   of   Orchestra   House,   Wilmington,    Delaware. 


December  4 — University  of  Delaware,  Newark,  Delaware:  Lily 
Matison,  Violinist;  Katherine  Conant,  Violoncellist;  Eugene 
Helmer,  Pianist- Accompanist. 

December  5 — George  School,  George  School,  Pennsylvania: 
Laura  Griffing,  Violinist;  Jean-Marie  Robinault,  Pianist;  Paceli 
Diamond,  Mezzo-Soprano;  and  Joseph  Rubanoff,  Accompanist. 

December  7  —  Woman's  Club,  Moorestown,  New  Jersey: 
Lawrence  Apgar,  Organist;  Irene  Beamer,  Contralto;  James 
Collis,  Clarinetist. 
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Radio  Broadcasts 

The  third  annual  series  of  radio  concerts  under  the  auspices  of  The 
Curtis  Institute  of  Music  was  inaugurated  over  the  net  work 
of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  Friday,  November  6,  from  4.45 
to  5.30  o'clock,  Eastern  Standard  Time.  The  concerts  will  be  given  by 
artist-students  and  ensemble  groups  of  the  Institute,  and  the  Curtis 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Fritz  Reiner,  conductor;  and  will  continue  for 
twenty  weeks  over  the  following  stations: 


WABC New  York  City 

WIP,  WFAN    Philadelphia 

WCAU     Philadelphia 

W3XAU    Philadelphia 

WNAC   Boston 

WMAL     Washington 

WCAO     Baltimore 

WFBL     Syracuse 

WGR    Buffalo 

WEAN    Providence,  R.  I. 

WDRC     Hartford 

WORC,  WEPS   Worcester 

WPG Atlantic  City 

WLBW Oil  City 

WTAR    Norfolk 

WDBJ    Roanoke 

CFRB     Toronto 

WADC    Akron 

WAIU    Columbus 

WXYZ   Toledo 

WO  WO,  WGL Fort  Wayne 

WBCM    Bay  City 

WISN     Milwaukee 


WTAQ  Eau  Claire 

WCCO Minneapolis-St.  Paul 

KMOX   St.  Louis 

KSCJ Sioux  City 

KMBC Kansas  City,  Mo. 

KLRA    Little  Rock 

KOIL   Council  Bluffs-Omaha 

KFJF Oklahoma  City 

WDOD    Chattanooga 

WREC     Memphis 

WLAC    Nashville 

WBRC    Birmingham 

WWNC    Asheville 

WDSU   New  Orleans 

KRLD    Dallas 

KTRH    Houston 

KTSA San  Antonio 

KLZ    Denver 

KDYL Salt  Lake  City 

KOH    Reno 

KOL     Seattle 

KFPY    Spokane 

KFRC San  Francisco 


KH J Los  Angeles 
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Outside  the  Institute 

Radio 

Carol  Deis  sang  from  Station  WEAF,  New  York,  on  October  24,  for 
the  Hour — Through  the  Opera  Glass. 

Edward  Kane  sings  each  Friday  from  Station  WEAF. 

Conrad  Thibault  sings  three  times  weekly  from  Station  WCAU, 
Philadelphia. 

The  above  are  students  of  Mr.  Emilio  de  Gogorza. 

Church 

The  following  students  have  been  appointed  to  choir  positions  in 
Philadelphia  Churches: 

Agnes  Davis,  Soprano  and  Ruth  Carhart,  Contralto,  students  of  Mr. 
de  Gogorza — St.  Paul  Presbyterian  Church. 

Ruth  Gordon,  Contralto,  student  of  Miss  Queena  Mario,  and  Mr. 
Eugene  Loewenthal,  Baritone,  student  of  Mr.  de  Gogorza — Second 
Presbyterian  Church. 

Rose  Bampton,  Contralto,  student  of  Miss  Mario — Second  Church  of 
Christ  Scientist,  Germantown. 

John  Cosby,  Baritone,  student  of  Mr.  de  Gogorza — Christ  Episcopal 
Church. 

Other  Engagements 

Benjamin  de  Loache,  student  of  Mr.  de  Gogorza,  sang  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Overseas  League,  at  the  Bellevue-Stratford,  on  the  evening  of 
November  11.  On  December  10,  he  will  sing  in  Samson  and  Delilah 
at  Winthrop  College,  Rock  Hill,  South  Carolina. 

On  the  morning  of  October  21,  Lawrence  Apgar,  student  of  Mr. 
Germani,  gave  an  organ  recital  for  the  students  of  the  High  School  at 
Irvington,  New  Jersey. 

The  Swastika  Quartet  appeared  before  the  Philadelphia  Forum  with 
Cornelia  Otis  Skinner,  on  the  evening  of  October  7,  in  the  Academy  of 
Music. 
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At  the  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  Music  Festival,  October  9,  Rose 
Bampton  was  again  a  soloist.  This  is  the  second  time  Miss  Bampton  has 
been  engaged  for  these  performances. 

Edwina  Eustis,  a  student  of  Operatic  Acting,  was  winner  of  the 
Walter  W.  Naumberg  Musical  Foundation  Prize  for  this  year,  pro- 
viding a  New  York  debut  recital  which  was  given  on  the  afternoon  of 
October  20.  Her  program  consisted  of  an  aria  from  Das  Rheingold 
and  a  group  of  Brahms  songs.  These  were  followed  by  groups  of 
Italian,  French  and  English  songs.  Sylvan  Levin  was  at  the  piano. 

Edwina  Eustis  will  sing  Amneris  when  the  Syracuse  University 
Chorus  gives  Aida  on  December  10. 

Ruth  Gordon,  Contralto;  Celia  Gomberg,  Violinist;  and  Ralph 
Berkowitz,  Accompanist,  will  give  a  concert  for  the  Demonstration 
School,  Georgetown,  Delaware,  on  the  evening  of  November  21. 

Orchestra  Positions 

The  following  students  have  been  engaged  by  symphony  orchestras 
for  the  season  1931-32: 

Philadelphia  Orchestra 

Paul  Gershman  and  Robert  Gomberg,  Violins 

Leon  Frengut,  Viola 

Robert  McGinnis,  Clarinet  (promoted  to  first  desk) 

Flora  Bruce  Greenwood,  Second  Harp 

James  Thurmond,  French  Horn 

St.  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra 

Herbert  van  den  Burg,  First  Viola 
Garry  White,  Viola 

Cleveland  Orchestra 

Alice  Chalifoux,  First  Harp 
Maurice  Sharp,  First  Flute 
Samuel  Goldblum,  Viola 

Washington  Symphony  Orchestra 
Jack  Posell,  Double  Bass 
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Teaching  Appointments 

Florence  Williams,  student  of  Mr.  Salmond  from  1926  to  1931,  has 
been  appointed  violoncello  instructor  in  the  School  of  Music,  State 
Teachers'  College,  Emporia,  Kansas. 

Carl  Bricken,  a  student  of  Mr.  Scalero  at  the  Institute  during  the 
season  1928-29,  has  been  appointed  Head  of  the  newly  inaugurated 
Department  of  Music  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Bricken  was 
winner  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1929. 

Henry  Siegl,  a  student  of  Madame  Luboshutz  from  1927  to  1931,  is 
now  teaching  violin  in  the  Detroit  Conservatory  of  Music. 
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Summer  Activities 

N  the  series  of  concerts  given  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
this  summer  in  Robin  Hood  Dell,  Fairmount  Park,  the  fol- 
lowing students  were  members  of  the  Orchestra:  Harry  Berv 
and    Theodore    Seder,    French    Horns,    and    Jack    Posell, 
Double  Bass. 

Eva  Stark,  student  of  Madame  Luboshutz,  played  in  an  outdoor  con- 
cert of  the  People's  Symphony  Orchestra,  August  6,  in  Brookline  Field, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Florence  Fraser,  student  of  Mr.  Saperton,  played  in  a  concert  at 
Leland  Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto,  California,  in  early  July.  On 
September  12,  she  gave  a  recital  in  the  Williams  Institute,  Berkeley, 
California. 

After  returning  from  Paris,  where  she  was  studying  with  her  instruc- 
tor, Mr.  Emilio  de  Gogorza,  Agnes  Davis  sang  in  the  following  places: 

On  August  21  for  the  Chautauqua  Association  at  Boulder,  Colorado. 

For  the  Rotary  Club  of  Santa  Ana,  California,  on  September  17. 

In  the  Biltmore  Hotel,  Los  Angeles,  California,  for  the  Kiwanis  Club, 
September  19. 

On  September  28  in  a  joint  recital  with  Forrest  Fischell,  tenor,  Denver. 

In  a  radio  program  for  the  General  Electric,  Station  KOA,  Denver, 
September  29. 

Ladislaus  Steinhardt,  student  of  Mr.  Bachmann,  was  soloist  with  the 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  of  Budapest,  Hungary,  on  August  28,  playing 
the  Beethoven  Concerto. 
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November  13  to  December  15 

16 — Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Fritz  Reiner  conducting,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 

17 — Metropolitan  Opera  Company  of  New  York,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 

18 — Victor  Chenkin  in  recital,  Forum,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 

18 — Philadelphia   Chamber  String  Simfonietta,   Fabien  Sevitzky  conducting,   Bellevue- 
Stratford  Ballroom,  evening 

19 — Wozzeck,  Philadelphia  Grand  Opera  Company,  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
evening 

20 — Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Leopold  Stokowski  conducting,  Academy  of  Music,  after- 
noon 

20 — Radio  Broadcast,  Casimir  Hall,  afternoon 

21 — Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Leopold  Stokowski  conducting,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 

22 — Don  Cossack  Chorus,  Penn  Athletic  Club,  evening 

22 — Main  Line  Orchestra,  Adolph  Vogel  conducting,  Ardmore  Theatre,  Ardmore, 
Pennsylvania,  evening 

23 — Rental — Students  of  Madame  Lea  Luboshutz,  Casimir  Hall,  evening 

24 — Metropolitan  Opera  Company  of  New  York,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 

25 — Recital — Students  of  Mr.  Edivin  Bachmann,  Casimir  Hall,  evening 

27 — Radio  Broadcast,  afternoon 

27 — Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Leopold  Stokowski  conducting,  Academy  of  Music,  after- 
noon 

28 — Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Leopold  Stokowski  conducting,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 

28 — Ossip  Gabrilowitsch,  Pianist,  Academy  of  Music,  afternoon 

29 — Recital — Florence    Irons,    Soprano,    and   Theodore   Walstrum,    Pianist,    Simon    B. 
Fleisher  Auditorium,  Broad  and  Pine  Streets,  evening 

30 — Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Leopold  Stokowski  conducting,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 

30 — Philadelphia  Choral  Society,  Henry  Gordon  Thunder,  conducting,  Drexel  Institute, 
evening 

30 — Felix  Salmond,  Violoncellist,  Casimir  Hall,  evening 

1 — Metropolitan  Opera  Company  of  New  York,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 

2 — Katberine  Conant,  Violoncellist,  Graduation  Recital,  Casimir  Hall,  evening 

2 — Dino  Borgioli,  Tenor,  Bartlett  and  Robertson,  Pianists,  Forum,  Academy  of  Music, 
evening 
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Music  Calendar — continued 

3 — Cavalleria  Rusticana — Gianni  Schicchi,  Philadelphia  Grand  Opera  Company,  Acad- 
emy of  Music,  evening 

4 — Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Leopold  Stokowski  conducting,  Academy  of  Music,  after- 
noon 

4 — Radio  Broadcast,  afternoon 

5 — Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Leopold  Stokowski  conducting,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 

8 — Metropolitan  Opera  Company  of  New  York,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 

10 — Boris  Godounov,  Philadelphia  Grand  Opera  Company,  Academy  of  Music, 
evening 

11 — Radio  Broadcast,  afternoon 

11 — Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Alexander  Smallens  conducting,  Academy  of  Music,  after- 
noon 

12 — Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Alexander  Smallens  conducting,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 

13 — Concert  of  Chamber  Music,  Pennsylvania  Museum  of  Art,  evening 

13 — Vladimir  Horowitz,  Russian  Pianist,  Penn  Athletic  Club,  evening 

14 — Miss  Harriet  van  Emden,  Soprano,  Casimir  Hall,  evening 

14 — Kovantchina,  Russian  Grand  Opera  Company,  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
evening 

15 — Metropolitan  Opera  Company  of  New  York,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 
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Editorial  Note 

radition,  like  most  of  the  great  operative  forces  in  the  artistic 
and  intellectual  world,  presents  dual  aspects,  the  one  benefi- 
cent, creative,  life-giving,  the  other  maleficent,  destructive, 
atropic.  Tradition  can  fasten  a  shackle  on  the  feet  of  progress 
or  it  can  open  a  door  to  a  wider  freedom.  This  is  not  a  question,  simply, 
of  good  or  bad  tradition;  it  is  a  question  of  interpretation.  Tradition, 
wielded  as  a  force  by  pedantry  and  stupidity,  can  arrest  the  springs  of 
creative  action.  Interpreted  by  discerning,  oriented,  creative  minds,  it 
can  be  so  directed  that  the  full  force  of  the  great  thinking  and  great 
feeling  and  great  vision  of  the  past  become  inspiring  reinforcements 
for  the  present. 

Tradition  rigidly  enforced,  without  intelligent  and  elastic  considera- 
tion for  the  new  and  special  needs  of  each  new  generation,  checks 
initiative  and  brings  artistic  effort  to  a  standstill.  What  follows  is  noth- 
ing more  than  respectful  and  sterile  repetition.  The  classic  illustration 
may  be  found  in  China.  Restated,  reinterpreted  by  contemporary 
masters  and  placed  in  immediate  contact  with  the  manifestations  of 
contemporary  art,  tradition  becomes  the  most  fecundating  force  in  edu- 
cation and  development.  It  is,  certainly,  for  this  reason  that  the  purpose 
of  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  is  defined  on  the  fly-leaf  of  its  catalogue 
in  the  following  words:  To  hand  down  through  contemporary  masters 
the  great  traditions  of  the  past.  To  teach  students  to  build  on  this  heri- 
tage for  the  future. 

Never,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  art  has  such  a  purpose  seemed  so 
apposite. 

Our  own  time  is  complex.  Flippancy  is  not  among  the  least  of  its 
multiple  characteristics.  Never  before  has  tradition  been  so  slightingly 
estimated,  so  disregarded,  so  flouted.  Never  has  so  high  a  value  been 
placed  on  originality  of  means.  Certainly,  there  have  been  few  periods 
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when  superficiality  and  cleverness  have  so  successfully  masqueraded 
as  achievement  of  importance.  Before  this  complaint  is  set  down  as 
more  "viewing  with  alarm,"  one  might  very  well  recollect  the  numerous 
schools  and  isms  of  later  day  art  that  called  loudly  upon  public  con- 
sideration to  view  their  complete  emancipation  from  all  fetters  of  the 
past,  and  to  add  to  that  recollection  the  meteoric  disappearance  of  those 
same  schools  and  isms.  One  has  only  to  listen  in  for  a  moment  on  the 
discourse  of  extreme  modernists  to  discover  how  very  "old  hat"  are  the 
enthusiasms  of  yesterday.  Villon's  snows  of  yesteryear  have  not  more 
completely  vanished  from  consideration — from  memory,  even — than 
they. 

There  is  a  whole  sermon  there.  The  little  magazines,  the  little  groups, 
discover  such  an  amazing  array  of  swans  whose  reverse  metamorphosis 
into  geese  would  be  comic  were  it  not  so  tragic. 

Originality  is  the  prevailing  cry  of  the  day.  Too  many  of  those 
propagandists  who  cry  loudest  forget  that  originality,  as  commonly 
understood,  is  one  of  the  least  treasurable  of  attributes.  So  few  of  the 
great  masters  were  markedly  original  in  their  beginnings.  Originality 
of  means  and  manner,  without  power  of  thought  and  profundity  of 
feeling  behind  it,  is  hardly  more  than  curious.  It  is  scarcely  above 
novelty. 

It  is  unfortunate  that,  in  the  search  for  originality,  many  fine  talents 
are  trapped  into  the  easy  error  of  believing  that  the  best  means  of 
achieving  the  coveted  quality  is  to  sever  all  bonds  with  the  past.  One 
meets,  unhappily,  any  number  of  young  artists  who  are  Melchisedeks — 
utterly  without  ancestry! 

Seemingly,  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  remind  any  student  of  the 
arts,  that  the  great  body  of  art  is  a  living  and  continuous  growth.  The 
outcroppings  of  genius  are  unpredictable,  but  most  of  the  works  of 
genius,  however  strange  they  may  appear  to  be,  are  not  without  their 
hidden  and  deep-lying  roots,  reaching  far  back  to  a  parentage  from 
which  it  derives  its  origin,  its  sustenance  and  its  strength. 
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In  the  general  announcement  of  the  American  Academy  in  Rome  is 
a  paragraph  of  penetrating  common  sense  which  is  at  the  same  time  an 
enunciation  of  high  idealism  and  noble  purpose.  It  reads  in  part: 
"Nobody  can  afford  to  depart  from  tradition  and  great  example  who 
has  not  first  learned  them  .  .  .  freedom  can  never  be  born  of  ignorance 
nor  high  performance  of  slovenly  mind  or  hand." 

To  disregard  great  example  is  to  renounce  all  that  the  great  minds  of 
the  world  have  learned  at  the  expense  of  incalculable  labor.  That  which 
has  been  won  so  hardly,  and  learned  in  loneliness,  sometimes  in  bitter- 
ness and  tears,  may  not  be  denied.  First  of  all  it  is  the  business  of  the 
artist  to  re-live,  to  re-experience  in  full  the  processes  of  these  great 
examples. 

To  speak  quite  practically,  it  does  not  appear  that  a  young  composer 
should  be  too  discouraged  if  his  first  efforts  bear  somewhat  the  stamp 
of  his  "great  examples."  It  is  often  true  that  the  early  work  of  one  great 
composer  is  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  later  work  of  some  notable 
predecessor.  It  might  even  be  taken  as  a  healthy  and  normal  sign  that 
this  is  so.  Children  resemble  their  parents.  Growth  into  important  and 
distinguished  individuality  is  a  later  development. 

If  we  may  look  to  tradition  to  sustain  us  in  study,  we  may  at  the  same 
time  remind  ourselves  that  tradition  will  in  turn  gain  in  vitality  as  the 
cumulative  experience  of  generations  is  added  to  it.  As  it  is  handed  on 
by  contemporary  masters  to  the  new  custodians  it  need  not  lose  its  high 
potentiality,  but  gain,  rather,  as  the  treasures  of  life  are  poured  into  it. 
The  sincere  student  is  more  than  an  individual  pausing  for  a  moment 
at  ancient  shrines;  he  is  truly  an  integral  and  inseparable  part  of  that 
living  body  of  art  which  changes  from  age  to  age  only  in  externals.  His 
responsibility  is  not  only  to  the  past  and  the  present,  but  to  the  future, 
and  the  strength  and  loftiness  and  beauty  of  that  future  derive  from 
the  past. 
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The  Meaning  of  Eurhythmies 

and  its  Contribution  to  Musical  Education 

By  PLACIDO  DE  MONTOLIU 

hythm,  humanly  and  musically  speaking,  is  a  condition  of 
body,  feeling  and  mind  which  cannot  be  learned,  but  which 
must  be  earned,  and  has  to  be  assimilated  through  experience 
before  becoming  of  any  practical  use.  Is  the  cumulation  of 
experiences,  deriving  from  instrumental  playing,  singing,  solfege  and 
theory,  sufficient  to  bring  forth  this  condition  and  make  it  permanent 
and  productive?  The  present  article  is  an  attempt  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion and  is  the  result  of  observations  gathered  during  a  long  experience 
in  attempting  to  create  this  condition  in  a  great  number  of  students, 
musicians  and  non-musicians,  through  other  means  than  the  instru- 
mental experience.  These  observations  and  the  results  obtained  have 
brought  me  to  the  conviction  that  the  courses  of  music  study  need  to  be 
supplemented  by  a  special  system  of  training  in  which  music  is  not 
used  in  view  of  instrumental  or  vocal  performance  but  as  a  means  to 
stimulate  and  improve  feeling  and  reaction,  to  establish  a  condition  of 
balance  and  harmony  in  our  powers  of  expression,  and  to  convey  to  our 
minds  a  clearer  and  more  active  conception  of  rhythm.  Regarded  from 
this  viewpoint,  the  significance  of  rhythm  widens  and  its  meaning  is  ex- 
tended beyond  the  assemblage  of  metrical  and  sense-making  elements, 
involving  the  organized  functioning  of  nerves  and  muscles  under  the 
impulse  of  feeling  and  the  guiding  control  of  the  mind. 

It  would  be  out  of  the  scope  of  this  article  to  make  a  detailed  expo- 
sition of  Eurhythmies.  I  shall  select  but  one  among  the  multiple  exer- 
cises included  in  this  system,  one  which  is  typical  and  fundamental. 
It  consists  in  "translating"  into  bodily  motions  the  rhythmic  structure  of 
a  musical  phrase,  played  by  the  instructor  at  the  piano.  These  phrases 
are  always  extemporized  by  the  instructor  from  the  rhythm  written  on 
the  blackboard.   The  movements  used  are:  for  the  arms,  different  sets 
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of  gestures  representing  each  type  of  measure;  for  the  feet,  walking, 
running,  jumping. 

This  exercise  involves  two  different  operations:  one  of  auralization — 
hearing  and  perception;  the  other  of  reaction  and  expression. 

We  can  auralize  a  rhythm  through  the  process  of  listening  and  grasp- 
ing the  smaller  components,  measures  and  values  of  the  notes — adding 
and  connecting  them  as  they  pass  through  the  field  of  our  perception 
every  time  the  phrase  is  repeated  at  the  piano,  until  it  is  completed  and 
grasped  as  a  whole.  The  second  auralization  process  consists  in  grasp- 
ing first  the  span  of  the  whole  structure  and  the  larger  components, 
leaving  the  detail  of  note  values  for  the  end.  Usually,  the  two  processes 
combine  in  the  auralization,  but  it  is  good  practice  to  follow  one  of 
them  while  excluding  the  other. 

This  way  of  auralizing  a  rhythm  affords  rich  experience  and  interest- 
ing observations.  A  student  with  a  good  ear  and  good  training  in 
dictation  will  always  auralize  more  easily.  But  in  dictation  we  have  the 
great  advantage  of  noting  on  paper  what  we  hear,  and  this  helps  us 
in  assembling  the  whole,  while  in  the  unwritten  dictation,  typical  of 
Eurhythmies,  the  written  symbol  is  replaced  by  the  aural  image  which 
is  obviously  insecure,  and  easily  thrown  out  or  obscured  by  a  newly 
arrived  image.  Very  few  possess  hearing  sufficiently  clear  and  con- 
structive to  grasp  the  whole  structure  and  keep  it  unless  the  sentence  is 
played  many  times.  It  is  usually  necessary  to  divide  the  sentence  into 
its  different  parts,  play  each  one  separately,  repeat  it  frequently  and 
gradually  connect  the  parts  until  the  whole  is  sensed  and  memorized 
as  a  unit. 

This  lack  of  acuity  and  synthesis  in  hearing  and  this  passivity  of  the 
imagination  have  their  origin  in  the  incompleteness  of  the  experience 
the  student  has  had  in  his  mental  associations  of  rhythm  with  notes 
instead  of  with  real  values  of  time  and  movement.  Deprived  of  his 
score,  or  the  memory  record  of  it — which  is  automatic — he  is  lost. 

There  is  occasionally  a  music  student  who  finds  similar  difficulties  in 
grasping  a  rhythmic  sentence  when  it  is  written  on  the  board  in  time 
values,  and  measures  only,  instead  of  in  pitch  values  on  the  staff. 
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All  this  is  a  proof  that  notation,  essential  as  it  is  to  the  musical  educa- 
tion and  equipment,  is  not  sufficient  to  develop  to  the  fullest,  the  facul- 
ties of  feeling  and  imagination.  Frequent  instances  of  artists  who 
attain  the  highest  grades  of  expression  without  going  through  these 
rhythmic  experiences,  only  prove  that  they  are  unusually  gifted  by 
nature.  But  the  majority  of  students,  not  so  completely  gifted,  need 
the  support  of  these  experiences  and  derive  great  benefit  from  them. 
The  imagination  is  intensely  stimulated,  being  forced  to  build  up 
rhythm  images  from  purely  aural  and  dynamic  sensations,  and  concen- 
tration is  thereby  greatly  increased. 

If  our  purpose  is  to  reproduce  only  the  metrical  frame  of  the  rhythmic 
phrase,  we  already  have  to  face  many  difficulties  arising  from  the  com- 
plexities in  the  different  correlations  of  arm  movements,  steps  and  trans- 
fers of  the  weight  of  the  body.  This  kind  of  adjustment  requires  two 
simultaneous  streams  of  action,  one  flowing  in  regular,  unchanging 
intervals,  directed  to  the  arms,  against  the  irregularities  presented  by 
the  other  stream  in  the  values  of  the  notes,  capricious  as  they  may  be. 
The  difficulty  greatly  increases  when  the  measure  changes,  or  when  its 
division  is  an  unusual  one  like  5/4  or  5/8,  7/4  or  7/8. 

But  we  must  not  limit  our  expression  to  the  reproduction  of  the 
metrical  frame.  The  rhythmic  phrase  will  not  be  wholly  represented 
until  our  expression  includes  the  members  or  groups  formed  by  the 
relations  between  the  values  of  the  notes.  Another  stream  is  thus  added 
which  with  the  other  two  completes  the  expression  of  the  rhythmic  form. 

Eurhythmies  consists  primarily  in  spontaneous  reactions  to  rhythm 
as  expressed  in  the  music  through  the  melodic  and  harmonic  progres- 
sions. Spontaneity  is  possible  only  when  we  use  movements  which  are 
familiar  to  us,  not  requiring  for  their  execution  any  especial  prepara- 
tion. In  instrumental  technic  all  the  attention  has  to  be  concentrated 
on  the  execution  of  movements  which  are  exclusively  adapted  to  the 
particular  mechanism  of  the  instrument.  Eurhythmies  leaves  the  indi- 
vidual free  to  react  spontaneously  to  the  musical  emotion.  The  analysis 
of  the  rhythmic  ingredients  comes  afterward  and  as  a  result  of  the 
experience.  Thus  the  rhythmic  form  is  sensed  and  ultimately  conceived, 
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not  as  a  lifeless  skeleton  or  pattern  to  which  we  fit  certain  combinations 
of  sounds,  but  as  a  living  entity  which  we  build  with  all  its  dynamic 
ingredients,  and  rebuild  each  time  we  express  it,  be  it  merely  through 
the  medium  of  bodily  motion  or  through  the  musical  instrument. 

In  all  I  have  so  far  said  there  is  not  the  slightest  intention  of  criticism 
of  the  foundations  and  development  of  other  technical  training  and 
discipline.  I  have  not  the  remotest  idea  of  minimizing  the  importance 
of  the  solid  and  pliable  technical  equipment  necessary  for  other  branches 
of  music  study.  I  am  simply  pointing  out  a  neglected  phase  of  musical 
education — a  fundamental  one. 

In  reference  to  instrumental  training  we  must  consider  another  point. 
As  we  begin  the  study  of  any  instrument,  we  are  confronted  with  an 
extremely  serious  and  difficult  task.  The  instrument,  with  its  own  par- 
ticular mechanism,  demands  a  long  and  laborious  apprenticeship  before 
we  can  use  it  as  a  means  of  artistic  utterance.  Instruments  have  been 
greatly  perfected,  new  possibilities  of  tone  production  have  been  added 
to  them;  and  composers  have  greatly  increased  their  demands  on  the 
performer's  technic.  Consequently,  the  instrumental  student  has  to  over- 
come serious  resistances  before  mastering  the  instrument.  Nothing  can 
be  conquered  without  giving  up  something.  The  first  stages  of  instru- 
mental technic  are  a  series  of  costly  victories  by  which  we  increase  our 
ability  in  a  general  way,  because  we  have  added  a  certain  number  of 
new  muscular  habits  to  those  we  already  had  at  our  command  before 
beginning  our  musical  training.  Technic  can  be  improved  only  through 
multiple  repetition  with  the  effect  that  the  acquired  habits  become 
automatic  and  while  winning  freedom  for  arms  and  hands  in  the  type 
of  motion  particular  to  the  instrument,  we  gradually  lose  the  facility  for 
adapting  ourselves  to  other  manual  activities.  In  the  task  of  conquering 
the  resistances  of  the  instrument  we  are  conquered  by  it.  It  is  true  that 
this  effect  is  not  the  same  in  all  the  instruments.  For  instance,  a  pianist 
or  a  harpist  will  suffer  less  from  it  than  will  a  violinist  or  'cellist  since 
the  movements  and  positions  of  the  former  are  more  natural.  There  are 
students  who,  to  a  greatly  developed  instrumental  technic,  add  a  highly 
developed  skill  in  other  lines  of  physical  activity.  These  are  exceptions, 
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and  their  inborn  aptitude  for  co-ordination  is  manifested  in  Eurhythmies 
from  the  first  lesson. 

The  acquisition  of  this  aptitude  for  co-ordination,  essential  to  the 
musician,  is  for  the  majority  of  students  the  result  of  a  laborious  process 
of  training.  A  serious  effort  of  concentration  is  necessary  to  succeed  in 
establishing  an  agreement  between  the  motions  of  arms,  feet  and  body 
in  the  easiest  exercises.  The  feeling  of  balance,  and  of  tension  and 
relaxation,  is  generally  in  a  state  of  passivity  and  has  to  be  stirred  up  to 
action;  the  consciousness,  almost  non-existent,  has  to  be  awakened,  and 
the  artistic  sympathy  of  the  student  directed  towards  a  mode  of  rhythmic 
expression  in  which  the  human  body  is  the  living  instrument. 

Let  us  now  bring  the  problem  down  to  its  practical  realization.  Is  it 
possible  for  the  music  school  of  today  to  add  another  course  to  the 
already  crowded  program  of  studies? 

The  burden  of  the  music  schools  is  today  a  heavy  one.  They  have  to 
form  technically  and  artistically  a  great  number  of  students  under  the 
most  unfavorable  conditions,  being  required  to  supply  the  student  with 
fundamentals  of  general  education  at  a  time  when  he  should  concen- 
trate on  the  special  training  pertaining  to  the  professional  career,  and  to 
teach  many  things  which  he  should  have  learned  as  a  child. 

A  close  consideration  of  the  mental  attitude  towards  music,  tastes  and 
inclinations,  and  intellectual  equipment  of  a  great  number  of  students, 
brings  out  the  fact  that  no  connection  yet  exists  between  the  intellectual 
and  physical  up-bringing  of  the  child  and  the  professional  artistic  edu- 
cation. A  chasm  wide  and  deep  separates  them,  and  for  the  present 
nobody  can  tell  how  to  bridge  it  over. 

As  things  now  stand,  a  child  endowed  with  musical  talent  must  choose 
between  two  irreconcilable  ways :  either  he  must  neglect  his  intellectual 
education  if  he  wishes  to  follow  the  musical  vocation,  or  abandon  his 
artistic  ambition  if,  by  reason  of  necessity  or  compulsion,  he  must  give 
all  his  time  to  school.  To  follow  both  with  success  means  to  possess 
exceptional  health,  a  quite  uncommon  strength  of  will  and  a  vast 
capacity  for  work. 
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The  training  of  the  aural  and  rhythmic  senses  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  artistic  feeling  and  imagination,  should  begin  at  a  tender  age.  But 
precisely  this  essential  part  of  education  is  most  apt  to  be  neglected,  if, 
indeed,  it  is  not  entirely  ignored.  Were  we  blessed  with  a  different 
plan  of  education,  no  child  would  leave  school  without  experience  in 
the  fundamentals  of  rhythm,  music  and  dance.  Within  the  limits  of 
his  capacities,  he  would  be  familiar  with  musical  notation  and  solfege. 
If  music  and  dance  were  made  an  essential  part  of  the  child's  up-bring- 
ing instead  of  being  regarded  as  an  unessential  luxury,  not  only  a 
better  and  more  useful  type  of  human  being  would  be  produced  but 
the  determining  of  the  artistic  vocations  would  come  about  naturally. 
It  would  then  be  easy  to  discover  the  truly  musical  child,  the  future 
professional.  The  task  of  selecting  the  students  and  planning  the 
programme  of  studies,  would  be  greatly  simplified,  and  the  results 
would  be  superior. 

It  is  evident  that  for  the  instrumental  artist  Eurhythmies  means  only  a 
preparation,  or  a  complement,  because  he  cannot  use  gestures  and  steps 
in  his  musical  expression.  He  has  to  cultivate  rhythm  in  the  kind  of 
motion  particular  to  his  instrument,  which  exacts  from  him  the  most  and 
the  best  of  his  strength  and  time.  This  does  not  apply  to  the  operatic 
singer  who,  being  obliged  to  complement  vocal  expression  with  acting, 
must  acquire  and  develop  all  the  rhythmic  and  dynamic  qualities  of  the 
instrumental  artist  plus  the  plastic  expressiveness  of  gesture  and  attitude. 
He  can  use  the  multiple  resources  provided  by  the  rhythmic  develop- 
ment of  mind,  feeling,  and  body,  and  derive  full  benefit  from  it. 

The  operatic  singer  is  constantly  confronted  with  serious  problems  of 
space  utilization:  the  places  he  has  to  occupy  on  the  stage,  and  the  style 
and  direction  of  his  steps  and  gestures  which  change  with  each  scene,  act 
and  opera.  He  must  therefore  adjust  himself  to  so  great  a  variety  of 
situations  that  his  qualities  of  response,  control  and  plasticity  must  be 
perfected  to  an  uncommon  degree.  He  is  asked  to  be  free,  to  look  natu- 
ral in  the  acting  of  his  part;  but  how  costly  it  is  for  him  to  win  this 
freedom  and  attain  this  naturalness  of  expression!  Two  dangers  threaten 
his  freedom  and  naturalness:  stolidity,  or  lack  of  support  from  his  act- 
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ing,  and  emotional  extravagance,  or  a  predominance  of  acting  that  will 
muddle  his  lyric  expression. 

The  complexity  of  the  work  and  the  great  variety  of  aptitudes  it 
demands  from  the  artist  make  the  task  of  his  preparation  an  arduous 
and  delicate  one.  The  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  many  oper- 
atic students  decide  on  this  career  at  an  age  in  which  the  body  and  the 
sensibility  no  longer  have  the  plasticity  of  youth.  Here  we  face  the 
same  conditions  of  unpreparedness  deriving  from  the  absence  of  artistic 
education  in  the  child's  upbringing. 

Putting  aside  a  few  instances  of  operatic  singers  who,  owing  to  excep- 
tional talent,  and  experience,  know  how  to  move  harmoniously  and 
expressively,  we  have  to  admit  that  the  majority  show  in  their  deport- 
ment the  deficiency  of  their  preparation.  One  thing  becomes  evident 
after  close  observation:  they  have  been  taught  to  assume  a  number  of 
positions  of  feet,  arms,  torso  and  head,  and  to  exchange  them  arbitrarily 
with  no  regard  to  the  fundamentals  of  plastic  motion. 

There  is  certainly  no  harm  in  learning  positions  by  imitation,  if  this 
is  done  only  when  necessary,  and  not  made  the  basis  of  the  training. 
The  essential  point,  however,  is  not  to  have  a  list  of  positions  automa- 
tized and  ready  for  use,  but  to  feel  the  gesture  which  connects  them  in 
logical  sequence  as  the  carrier  of  sense  and  expression.  The  position 
then  becomes  attitude,  that  is:  a  phase  of  a  gesture,  or  its  point  of 
arrival  or  resolution  which  becomes — except  in  the  final  attitude — the 
point  of  departure  of  another  gesture. 

Two  given  attitudes  can  be  connected  by  gestures  of  almost  unlimited 
variety.  The  question  is  then  to  know  how  to  determine  the  form  and 
sense  of  a  gesture  and  to  make  it  vivid  and  expressive.  It  is  evident  that, 
thus  conceived,  attitude  and  gesture  cannot  be  taught  solely  by  imita- 
tion. The  preparatory  training  of  the  operatic  singer  must  therefore 
include  a  type  of  rhythmic  experience  in  which  bodily  motion  is  not 
used  in  view  of  actual  stage  performance,  but  to  develop  the  conditions 
of  mind,  feeling  and  body  which  will  enable  the  singer  to  respond  and 
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adapt  himself  to  each  phase  of  the  dramatic  action,  and  to  achieve  the 
harmonious  co-operation  of  his  acting  and  his  singing. 

There  is  sometimes  the  tendency  to  over-emphasize  the  importance 
of  certain  physical  activities  as  a  complement  to  theatrical  training. 
Certainly,  it  would  be  wonderful  to  have  operatic  singers  who  could 
join  the  skill  of  a  dancer  and  of  an  acrobat  to  their  artistic  achievements 
as  a  singer!  However,  it  is  not  necessary,  I  think,  to  insist  on  such  an 
accomplishment.  And  we  must  not  forget  that  unless  these  activities 
are  incorporated  in  a  well  co-ordinated  plan  of  studies  and  made  trans- 
ferable and  operative  in  the  actor's  expression,  their  effect  on  the 
singer's  acting  and  deportment  will  be  insignificant.  Perfect  control  in 
the  transfer  of  balance  and  movements  of  feet,  arms,  hands,  torso  and 
head,  in  the  harmonious  combining  of  gestures  and  attitudes,  and  in  the 
portraying  of  emotions  and  moods,  can  be  acquired  only  through 
rhythmic  experiences  bringing  into  activity  the  whole  body,  the  feel- 
ings and  the  imagination. 

When  we  consider  the  innumerable  handicaps  and  restrictions  the 
operatic  singer  must  face  in  the  practice  of  his  art,  we  wonder  how  he 
is  ever  to  reach  this  freedom  so  indispensable  to  full  and  free  expres- 
sion. This  freedom  is  the  reward  of  his  victory  over  these  restrictions — 
we  should  say  more  exactly,  the  victory  over  his  own  physical  and 
mental  resistances. 

A  system  of  experiences,  such  as  Eurhythmies  affords,  by  which  the 
student  will  learn  to  adjust  his  motions  to  an  endless  variety  of  rhythmic 
patterns,  in  a  wide  variety  of  moods,  constantly  changing  tempi  and 
nuances,  develops  the  creative  imagination  through  research  in  new 
combinations  of  gestures  and  attitudes.  To  keep  his  aural  attention,  re- 
sponsiveness and  muscular  control  always  ready  and  alert,  must  be 
undoubtedly  a  very  effective  help  to  musical  expression,  for  the  operatic 
singer  and  for  the  instrumental  artist,  composer  or  conductor  as  well. 
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New  Spanish  Records  in  the  Record  Room 

{Note:  A  small  collection  of  new  Spanish  records  was  purchased  in  Spain  the  past 
summer  by  Mr.  de  Montoliu  for  the  Curtis  Institute.  These  comprise  recordings  of 
Gregorian  music  by  the  monks  of  Montserrat,  new  arrangements  of  secular  choral  works, 
folk  songs  and  dances,  and  a  few  works  by  contemporary  Spanish  composers.) 

he  bulk  of  this  collection  is  composed  of  the  recordings  of 
church  music  by  the  monks  of  Montserrat,  but  we  are  inter- 
ested for  the  moment  only  in  the  folk  songs  and  popular 
dances. 


First  comes  a  recording  of  the  Choral  Society  Orfeo  Catala  of 
Barcelona,  L'Hereu  Riera  (The  Heir  of  Riera),  an  old  popular  ballad, 
sung  a  capella.  Give  up  all  hope  of  understanding  the  words,  for  it  is 
the  Catalan  dialect.  But  the  music  is  lovely  in  the  open  and  whole- 
hearted way  which  is  characteristic  of  all  these  records. 

The  poem  dealing  with  the  adventures  of  three  damsels  and  the  rich 
heir  is  lengthy,  and  has,  according  to  Mr.  de  Montoliu,  a  tragic  out- 
come. Only  the  first  few  stanzas  are  recorded,  and  between  each  stanza 
the  whole  chorus  joins  in  the  refrain:  lav  aid  la  larald  la,  etc.  On  the 
other  side  of  this  record  Senorita  Andrea  Fornells  sings  El  cant  dells 
O cells  (The  Singing  of  Birds)  with  the  accompaniment  of  chorus  a 
capella.  I  know  few  records  that  can  compare  with  this  one  in  the  sim- 
plicity and  serenity  of  religious  feeling.  The  text,  though  in  Catalan,  is 
not  hard  to  understand:  the  birds  are  singing  in  praise  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  the  Holy  Child.  Senorita  Fornells'  voice  is  clear  and  lovely, 
and  matches  to  perfection  the  devoted  character  of  the  song.  This  rec- 
ord is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  beautiful  of  the  collection. 

The  next  record  bears  the  label  Gralles  Antics  Romeas.  Gralle  (also 
called  Gayta  or  Dulzaina)  is  a  wind  instrument  akin  to  the  oboe;  the 
name  Dulzaina  serves  to  suggest  a  sweet  sound,  but,  what  fierce  tones 
come  out  of  the  victrola — a  pair  of  gralles  with  drum  accompaniment! 
This  "ensemble"  is  still  used  nowadays  at  popular  fiestas,  bullfights, 
open  air  dances,  etc. 
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In  the  middle  ages,  when  heading  a  procession  of  jugglers,  it  served 
the  purpose  of  attracting  the  attention  of  the  populace.  It  must  have 
been  audible  at  a  distance  of  several  squares.  Even  here  crowds  of 
curious  students  peep  into  the  victrola  room  whenever  this  "music" 
is  played.  At  least,  these  sounds  evoke  the  picture  of  a  colorful  crowd 
under  a  southern  sky,  with,  as  in  most  of  the  music  in  this  collection, 
an  inseparable  Spanish  flavor. 

Now  it  is  the  turn  of  Argentinita  (not  to  be  confused  with  ha  Argen- 
tina, the  internationally  famous  performer  of  Spanish  dances). 

The  six  songs  she  sings  are  all  popular  tunes  and  dances  transcribed 
in  excellent  taste  by  Garcia  Lorca,  who  accompanies  her  at  the  piano. 
She  dances  and  plays  the  castanets  at  the  same  time.  The  ostinato  of  the 
rhythm  (and  more  than  half  of  the  Spanish  song  is  rhythm)  is  empha- 
sized by  the  castanets  which  she  plays  with  remarkable  precision.  We 
can  almost  see  her  dance  with  the  grace  and  temperament  of  her  race 
while  she  sings,  and  her  voice  flows  easily  and  does  not  spoil  in  any 
way  the  picture  which  this  music  evokes.  Such  performances  are 
very  seldom  heard  in  the  United  States,  and  hardly  even  in  the  domain 
of  legitimate  music.  These  songs  are  deeply  rooted  in  the  treasure  of  folk 
music  and  national  art,  and  are  piquant,  colorful,  and  of  strong  racial 
flavor. 

This  review  would  not  be  complete  if  we  did  not  mention  Llobet 
playing  the  guitar.  I  find  his  performance  stimulates  the  imagination  of 
the  listener  in  an  unusual  way.  It  is  as  if  a  hidalgo  stepped  out  of 
Don  Quixote  and  played  a  popular  tune  on  a  nice  evening  with  just 
a  touch  of  nostalgia.  Popular  music  anonymously  composed  sounds 
best  when  played  as  if  someone — not  an  artist  and  not  a  professional — 
were  improvising. 

And  so  it's  over — a  delightful  hour  it  has  been.  We  have  witnessed 
Spain  in  the  diversity  of  her  moods,  in  the  deeply  religious  feeling  of 
her  people,  the  colorful  crowds  in  the  streets,  and  the  alluring  tempera- 
ment of  her  women.  BoRIS  GoLDOWSKY 

Student  of  Conducting  at  the  Curtis  Institute 
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Faculty  Activities 

CASIMIR  HALL  CONCERTS 


R.  Felix  Salmond,  Violoncellist,  gave  the  first  Faculty  Re- 
cital of  the  season  on  Monday  evening,  November  30th. 
The  three  following  compositions  comprised  his  programme: 
Sonata  in  D  minor,  Frank  Bridge;  Sonata,  No.  1  in  F  sharp 
minor,  Jean  Hure;  Sonata  No.  3,  in  A  major,  Opus  69,  Ludwig  van 
Beethoven.   Mr.  Harry  Kaufman  assisted  at  the  piano. 

The  second  recital  in  the  Faculty  Series  was  presented  by  Miss  Har- 
riet van  Emden,  Soprano,  with  Mr.  Kaufman  at  the  piano,  on  Monday 
evening,  December  14th.  The  programme  opened  with  the  Recitative 
and  Aria:  Dove  sono  i  bei  momenti  from  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro  by 
Mozart.  Five  songs  of  Schubert  comprised  the  second  group:  Er star- 
rung,  Du  bist  die  Ruh',  Zuleika,  Auf  dem  Wasser  zu  singen  and 
Rastlose  Liebe.  Then  followed  the  Lieder  eines  jahrenden  Gesellen, 
comprising  four  songs,  by  Gustav  Mahler.  Sainte,  and  Cinq  Melodies 
Populaires  Grecques  by  Maurice  Ravel  were  next  on  the  programme. 
Harp  accompaniments  for  the  Greek  songs  were  arranged  by  Mr.  Carlos 
Salzedo  and  played  by  Miss  Lucile  Lawrence,  both  members  of  the 
Institute's  Faculty.  The  programme  closed  with  a  Recitative  and  Aria: 
Ah!  fors'  e  lui  from  La  Traviata. 

Mr.  Horatio  Connell,  Baritone,  will  present  the  third  recital  in  this 
series  on  Monday  evening,  January  11th. 


OUTSIDE  THE  INSTITUTE 
/^\n  October  14th,  Mr.  Felix  Salmond,  Violoncellist,  gave  a  recital 
^^  in  the  Fleisher  Auditorium,  Philadelphia,  for  the  Young  Men's 
and  Young  Women's  Hebrew  Association.  Ralph  Berkowitz,  a  student 
of  Mr.  Kaufman,  was  the  accompanist.  Mr.  Salmond  played  in  Town 
Hall,  New  York  City,  on  October  23rd.  Mr.  Kaufman  was  at  the  piano. 
During  November,  Mr.  Salmond  gave  recitals  in  the  following 
places:  on  the  3rd,  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio;  the  12th,  Carleton 
College,  Northfield,  Minnesota;  on  the  15th,  The  Playhouse,  Chicago, 
Illinois;  the  16th,  State  Teachers'  College,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa;  and  on 
the  17th,  at  Grinnell  College,  Grinnell,  Iowa. 
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ABRAM  CHASINS,  Pianist 


Camera  Portrait  by  Albert  Petersen 


Mr.  Abram  Chasins  returned  on  November  21st  from  a  recital  tour 
that  took  him  to  Holland,  Germany,  Austria  and  England. 

On  the  continent  he  played  in  The  Hague,  Amsterdam,  Cologne, 
Munich,  Berlin  and  Vienna.  In  London  he  played  three  times,  one  re- 
cital at  the  British  Broadcasting  Company,  one  in  Wigman  Hall  and 
one  at  Steinway  Hall.  While  in  London  he  made  records  of  the  18 
Mendelssohn  Variations,  the  Chopin  Valse  Brillante  in  A  fiat,  his  own 
Fairy  Tale,  Three  Chinese  Pieces  and  three  Preludes. 

Enthusiastic  reports  appeared  in  the  foreign  press  following  each  of 
these  appearances.    In  Berlin  he  played  ten  encores  in  response  to  in- 
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sistent  demand.   Munich  responded  with  equal  enthusiasm.   In  Vienna 
the  program  was  doubled  by  fourteen  encores. 

The  Deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung's  critic  wrote  that  "At  last  has 
America  sent  us  a  completely  finished,  highly  cultured  artist." 

The  Associated  Press  reported  from  Berlin  that  "Singular  success  has 
attended  the  European  concert  tour  of  the  noted  American  pianist-com- 
poser, Abram  Chasins,  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Curtis  Institute  of 
Music,  and  pupil  of  the  famous  Josef  Hofmann.  He  has  been  received 
with  an  enthusiasm  rarely  accorded  foreign  artists." 

"A  pianist  of  the  highest  rank."  Signale — Berlin. 

"Chasins  is  in  command  of  a  remarkably  efficient  technique — prodi- 
gal with  scintillating  dynamic  contrasts."   Post — London. 

"A  brilliant  and  powerful  technique,  admirable  command  of  tone- 
color,  and  great  imagination."  Referee — London. 

Mr.  Chasins  has  resumed  teaching  at  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music. 


Lucile  Lawrence,  Nina  Kochetz,  Olga  SamarofT,  Louis  Gruenberg, 
Ernest  Schelling  and  Kurt  Schindler  were  guests  of  honor  at  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Neighborhood  Playhouse  Associates  on  November  25  th  in 
New  York.  Miss  Lawrence  shared  the  musical  programme  with 
Madame  Kochetz.  She  also  appeared  with  Madame  Kochetz  in  Town 
Hall,  New  York  on  December  6th.  Miss  Lawrence  played  at  the 
Cecelia  Club  of  Hartford  on  December  7th,  and  the  "Artistic  Morn- 
ings" at  the  Hotel  Plaza  in  New  York  on  December  10th. 


Carlos  Salzedo's  transcription  for  Voice  and  two  Harps  of  the  de 
Falla  Siete  Canciones  populares  Espanolas  was  given  for  the  first  time, 
in  Town  Hall,  New  York,  on  December  6th,  by  Nina  Kochetz,  Lucile 
Lawrence  and  Mr.  Salzedo.  On  November  7th,  he  played  in  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  and  on  December  10th  contributed  to  the  "Artistic  Morn- 
ings" at  the  Hotel  Plaza,  in  New  York. 
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Student  Activities 

CASIMIR  HALL  CONCERTS 

he  first  of  the  Students'  Concerts  in  Casimir  Hall  for  the  cur- 
rent season  was  presented  by  three  violin  students  of  Madame 
Lea  Luboshutz  on  Monday  evening,  November  23rd.  Celia 
Gomberg  played  Siloti's  arrangement  of  the  Partita  in  E 
minor  by  Bach.  She  appeared  later  on  the  programme  playing  Intrada 
by  Desplanes-Nachez  and  Valse-Caprice  by  Saint-Saens-Ysaye.  Ethel 
Stark  played  Prokofiev's  Concerto  in  D  major  and  appeared  again  at  the 
end  of  the  programme  playing  the  Carmen  Fantaisie  by  Bizet-Sarasate- 
Zimbalist.  James  Bloom  presented  Etchings  by  Albert  Spalding  as  the 
third  number  on  the  programme.  Eugene  Helmer,  a  student  of  Mr. 
Kaufman  in  Accompanying,  was  at  the  piano. 

Two  violin  students  of  Mr.  Bachman  presented  the  second  concert 
in  this  series  on  Wednesday  evening,  November  25th.  Ladislaus  Stein- 
hardt  appeared  first,  playing  Haydn's  Concerto,  No.  1,  in  C  major,  Bach's 
Chaconne,  and  two  compositions  of  Nandor  Zsolt:  Satyr  and  Dryads 
and  Valse  Caprice.  The  second  group,  played  by  Abe  Burg,  included 
the  Sonata  in  A  minor  by  Pasquali-Ysaye  and  Concerto  in  A  minor, 
Opus  82,  by  Alexander  Glazounov.  The  accompanist  was  Vladimir 
SokolofT,  student  of  Mr.  Harry  Kaufman. 


On  December  2nd,  Katherine  Conant,  Violoncellist,  (a  student  of 
Mr.  Felix  Salmond)  played  her  Graduation  Recital.  In  the  first  group 
were  Beethoven's  Seven  Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Mozart  and  the  First 
Movement  from  Boccherini's  Concerto  in  B  flat  major.  These  were  fol- 
lowed by  Brahms'  Sonata  in  E  minor,  Opus  38.  The  concluding  group 
was  made  up  of  the  Largo  from  Chopin's  Sonata  in  G  minor,  Opus  65; 
Debussy's  Menuet;  Bloch's  Prayer  from  Jewish  Life;  and  Frank  Bridge's 
Melodie.  Mr.  Kaufman's  student,  Ralph  Berkowitz,  was  the 
accompanist. 
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The  fourth  Students'  Concert  was  given  on  Wednesday  evening, 
December  9th,  by  violin  students  of  Mr.  Albert  Meiff .  The  programme 
opened  with  Bach's  Concerto  in  D  minor,  for  two  violins,  played  by 
Harold  Kohon  and  Frederick  Vogelgesang.  Frederick  Vogelgesang 
appeared  later  on  the  programme  playing  Romance  in  F  major,  by 
Beethoven;  Tartini-Kreisler's  Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Corelli;  and 
Perpetuum  Mobile  by  Ries.  Harold  Kohon's  second  contribution  was 
Allegro  Maestoso  from  Paganini-Wilhelmj 's  Concerto,  No.  1,  in  D 
major.  Charles  Jaffe  played  Chausson's  Pohne  and  brought  the  concert 
to  a  close  with  the  first  movement  from  Joachim's  Concerto  in  D  minor. 
Sigana  Sornborger  was  at  the  Piano. 


The  first  Students'  Concert  after  the  Holiday  Season  will  be  given  by 
violin  students  of  Mr.  Efrem  Zimbalist  on  Wednesday  evening,  Jan- 
uary 6th. 


OPERA 

/^\n  Thursday  evening,  November  5th,  Madama  Butterfly  was  pre- 
^--'  sented  by  the  Philadelphia  Grand  Opera  Company  at  the  Academy 
of  Music.  Alberto  Bimboni  conducted  and  parts  were  sung  by  the  fol- 
lowing students:  Suzuki,  Paceli  Diamond;  Kate  Pinkerton,  Helen 
Jepson;  Goro,  Albert  Mahler;  Prince  Yamadori  and  the  Imperial  Com- 
missioner, Abrasha  Robofsky;  the  Official  Registrar,  Walter  Vassar. 

In  the  orchestra  were  James  Bloom,  Jack  Pepper,  George  Pepper,  John 
Hreachmack,  Frank  Eney,  Leonard  Mogill,  John  Harmaala,  Robert 
Hester,  Leon  Lester,  and  Philip  Frank. 


On  November  12th,  Mr.  Bimboni  conducted  La  Traviata  with  the 
following  students  in  the  cast:  Gastone  de  Letor teres,  Albert  Mahler; 
Baron  Douphol,  Abrasha  Robofsky;  Marquis  D'Obigny,  Conrad  Thi- 
bault;  Flora  Bervoix,  Helen  Jepson;  and  Annina,  Paceli  Diamond. 
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Playing  in  the  orchestra  were  Jack  Pepper,  George  Pepper,  James 
Bloom,  Simon  Asin,  Howard  Mitchell  and  Irven  Whitenack. 

The  Stage  Band  was  composed  entirely  of  Curtis  Institute  students, 
and  included  Emil  Opava,  Emil  Schmachtenberg,  James  Collis,  Robert 
Hartman,  Theodore  Seder,  Jack  Berv,  Samuel  Krauss,  John  Harmaala, 
Lloyd  Geisler,  Leopold  Podder,  Guy  Boswell,  Harvey  Wilson,  Gerald 
Woerner,  Ross  Wyre,  Frank  Schwartz  and  Victoria  Bloom. 


Alban  Berg's  Wozzeck  was  performed  at  The  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  in  Philadelphia  on  November  19th  and  repeated  at  the  New 
York  Metropolitan  Opera  House  on  November  24th,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Leopold  Stokowski.  Students  of  the  Institute  taking  part  were 
Abrasha  Robofsky,  First  Artisan;  Benjamin  De  Loache,  Second  Artisan; 
Albert  Mahler,  The  Idiot;  and  Edwina  Eustis,  Margret. 

Orchestral  students  taking  part  in  the  Military  Band  back  stage  were: 
Emil  Opava,  John  Hreachmack,  Kenton  Terry,  Isadore  Goldblum,  Rob- 
ert Hester,  Emil  Schmachtenberg,  James  Collis,  William  Santucci, 
Andrew  Luck,  Sune  Johnson,  Harry  Berv,  Clement  Schuler,  Samuel 
Krauss,  Guy  Boswell,  Warren  Burkhart,  Gerald  Woerner,  Ross  Wyre, 
Frank  Schwartz,  Salvatore  Perrone  and  Frank  Sinatra.  The  small  orches- 
tra in  the  Inn  Scene  of  the  second  act  included  Leon  Frengut,  Paul 
Gershman,  Emil  Schmachtenberg,  Gerald  Woerner  and  Ross  Wyre. 
Joseph  RubanofT  played  the  piano  in  the  Tavern  Scene  of  the  last  act. 


THE  CURTIS  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

^\n  Wednesday  evening,  December  16th,  The  Curtis  Symphony 
^-^  Orchestra  will  be  heard  by  The  Philadelphia  Forum,  in  its  first  con- 
cert of  the  season.  Mr.  Fritz  Reiner  will  conduct,  and  the  assisting  artists 
will  be  Iso  Briselli,  Violinist,  a  student  of  Mr.  Efrem  Zimbalist,  and 
Max  Aronoff,  Violist,  student  of  Dr.  Louis  Bailly,  and  assistant  instruc- 
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tor  of  Viola  in  the  Institute.  The  programme  will  include  Weber's 
Overture  from  Oberon;  Bach-Pick-Mangiagalli's  Two  Preludes  for 
String  Orchestra;  Mozart's  Symphony  Concertante  for  Violin  and  Viola; 
and  Brahms'  Symphony  No.  4  in  E  Minor. 

The  second  concert  of  The  Curtis  Symphony  Orchestra  will  be  given 
in  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  City,  on  Friday  evening,  January  29th. 


CHAMBER  MUSIC 

'  I  *he  second  in  the  Series  of  Chamber  Music  Concerts  by  our  artist- 
-*■  students,  was  presented  before  a  large  audience  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Museum  of  Art  on  Sunday  evening,  December  13th,  at  8.15  o'clock.  The 
programme  opened  with  Mozart's  Quintet  in  A  major,  Kochel  No.  581, 
for  Clarinet  and  String  Quartet,  played  by  Lily  Matison  and  Frances 
Wiener,  Violins;  Virginia  Majewski,  Viola;  and  Adine  Barozzi,  Violon- 
cello. This  was  followed  by  compositions  of  Charles  Martin  Loeffler — 
Four  Poems  for  Voice,  Viola  and  Piano,  Opus  5 — with  the  following 
titles:  La  Cloche  Felee,  Dansons  la  Gigue,  he  Son  du  Cor  s'afflige  and 
Serenade.  The  performers  were  Rose  Bampton,  Contralto;  Virginia 
Majewski,  Viola;  Florence  Fraser,  Piano. 

The  concluding  number  on  the  programme  was  Arensky's  Ouintet 
in  D  major,  Opus  51,  for  Piano  and  String  Quartet,  performed  by  Jacob 
Brodsky  and  Ladislaus  Steinhardt,  Violins;  Leonard  Mogill,  Viola; 
Howard  Mitchell,  Violoncello. 

These  concerts  are  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Louis  Bailly  of  the 
Department  of  Chamber  Music. 


CONCERT  COURSE  RECITALS 

HPhe  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  continues  its  course  of  concerts  be- 
J-  fore  schools,  colleges  and  other  groups.  In  addition  to  those  appear- 
ances announced  in  previous  issues  of  Overtones,  the  following  are 
scheduled  for  the  near  future: 
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January  12 — Women's  and  Ramblers'  Clubs,  Moorestown, 
New  Jersey:  The  Swastika  Quartet;  and  Florence  Fraser, 
Pianist. 

January  14 — The  Junior  Century  Club,  Coatesville,  Pennsyl- 
vania: Kathryn  Dean,  Contralto;  Frances  Wiener,  Violinist; 
Ezra  Rachlin,  Pianist;  Vladimir  Sokoloft,  Accompanist. 

January  15 — University  of  Delaware,  Newark,  Delaware: 
Conrad  Thibault,  Baritone,  and  Joseph  Rubanoff,  Accom- 
panist. 


i±M 


RADIO  BROADCASTS 

A  series  of  twenty  concerts  is  being  broadcast  this  season  by  artist- 
■*■  *-  students  of  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  over  forty-seven  stations 
of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  on  Friday  afternoons  from  4.45 
to  5.30  o'clock,  Eastern  Standard  Time. 

The  first  programme  on  November  6th  opened  with  three  movements 
from  Mozart's  String  Quartet  in  F  major,  played  by  the  Casimir  Quar- 
tet. This  was  followed  by  Three  Songs  for  Soprano  and  String  Quartet 
by  Ildebrando  Pizzetti:  Donna  Lombarda,  La  Prigioniera  and  La  pesca 
dell'anello.  These  were  performed  by  Genia  Wilkomirska,  Soprano, 
and  the  Casimir  Quartet.  The  second  movement  from  Pierne's  Quintet 
for  Piano  and  Strings,  Opus  41,  with  Jean-Marie  Robinault,  Pianist, 
and  the  Casimir  group,  concluded  the  programme. 

The  concert  on  November  13th  opened  with  the  following  group  of 
violin  solos  played  by  Iso  Briselli,  with  Ralph  Berkowitz  as  accom- 
panist: Lar ghetto  in  B  minor,  Handel;  Waltz  in  A  major,  Opus  30,  by 
Brahms;  Rondino  on  a  Theme  by  Beethoven,  Albenez-Kreisler;  Siciliano 
and  Rigaudon,  Francoeur-Kreisler;  Wiegenlied,  Reger;  and  Hopak, 
Moussorgsky.  The  second  group  introduced  Conrad  Thibault,  Bari- 
tone, singing:  Le  temps  des  Lilas,  Chausson;  Alte  Hebe,  Brahms;  Once 
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/  loved  a  Maiden  Fair,  an  old  Seventeenth  Century  air;  Schubert's  Who 
is  Sylvia?,  and  My  Old  Nag  Ned,  an  air  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 
Joseph  Rubanoff  was  Mr.  Thibault's  accompanist.  Two  movements 
from  Brahms'  Trio  in  E  flat,  Opus  40,  played  by  Cecille  Geschichter, 
Pianist;  Iso  Briselli,  Violinist,  and  Theodore  Seder,  Horn,  completed 
the  programme. 

The  third  broadcast  on  November  20th  was  the  occasion  of  the  Cur- 
tis Symphony  Orchestra's  first  public  performance  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  Fritz  Reiner,  its  new  conductor.  This  was  also  its  first 
concert  "over  the  air"  this  season.  The  programme  included:  Weber's 
Overture  to  Oberon;  Prelude  in  E  major,  by  Bach-Pick-Mangiagalli; 
Coronation  Concerto  for  Piano  and  Orchestra,  with  Jeanne  Behrend, 
Pianist,  Graduate  Student  of  Mr.  Hofmann,  as  soloist. 

Wind  Ensemble  students,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Marcel 
Tabuteau,  and  Walter  Vassar,  Baritone,  presented  the  fourth  pro- 
gramme on  November  27th.  The  Wind  groups  played  two  movements 
from  each  of  the  following:  Beethoven's  Quintet  in  E  flat  major,  Opus 
71,  for  Flute,  Oboe,  Clarinet,  Bassoon  and  Horn;  Juon's  Quintet  in  B 
flat  major,  Opus  84;  and  the  Pastorale  Variee,  by  Pierne,  for  the  same 
group  of  instruments.  Walter  Vassar  sang  Schubert's  Wanderer;  The 
Sound  o'  the  Pipes,  by  Warner;  Vision  Fugitive  from  Herodiade,  by 
Massenet,  and  The  Sleigh,  by  Kountz,  with  Joseph  Rubanoff  as 
accompanist. 


OTHER  EVENTS 

Jorge  Bolet,  Pianist,  student  of  Mr.  David  Saperton,  will  be  soloist 
**  with  the  Philharmonic  Society  Orchestra  of  Havana,  Cuba,  and  will 
give  a  recital  under  their  auspices  during  the  Christmas  holidays. 

Edward  Kane  will  appear  as  tenor  soloist  with  the  Philadelphia 
Choral  Society  when  they  present  the  Messiah  in  the  Academy  of 
Music  on  December  28th. 
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Elsa  Meiskey  has  been  guest-soprano  at  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Germantown  since  October  1st.  Irene  Beamer,  Contralto, 
Enzo  Aita,  Tenor,  and  Alfred  deLong,  Baritone,  join  Mrs.  Meiskey 
for  two  special  services  at  this  Church  on  Sundays,  December  13th 
and  20th. 

Joseph  RubanofT  was  accompanist  for  the  concert  of  the  Trenton 
(New  Jersey)  Choral  Society  on  November  17th.  Alexander  McCurdy, 
Junior,  a  former  student  of  the  Institute,  is  the  Director  of  this  group. 

Emil  Opava,  Flutist,  was  engaged  by  the  Women's  Club  of  German- 
town  for  their  concert  on  November  18th. 

Jennie  Robinor,  one  of  the  Institute's  Chamber  Music  students,  and 
a  piano  pupil  of  the  late  Alexander  Lambert,  plays  each  Sunday  morn- 
ing on  an  All-Russian  programme  broadcast  from  Station  WMAC, 
New  York. 

On  November  24th  the  Swastika  Quartet  played  for  the  members  of 
the  Barnwell  Lecture  Course  in  the  Ball  Room  of  the  Penn  Athletic 
Club,  Philadelphia.  This  is  their  third  annual  appearance  before  this 
group. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  January  10th,  the  Quartet  will  give  a  concert 
at  the  Worcester  Art  Museum,  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

Benjamin  deLoache,  Baritone,  sang  at  the  Elk's  Memorial  Service, 
in  Parkersburg,  West  Virginia,  on  Sunday,  December  6th. 

For  the  third  consecutive  season,  Rose  Bampton,  Contralto,  will  sing 
for  the  Music  and  English  Departments  of  New  York  University  on 
January  4th. 

Rosita  Escalona,  Pianist,  provided  a  part  of  the  musical  programme 
for  the  Mass  Meeting  of  the  Porto  Rico  Child  Feeding  Committee  held 
in  the  Foyer  of  the  Academy  of  Music  on  December  13th. 

Conrad  Thibault,  Baritone,  appeared  as  soloist  with  the  Orpheus 
Glee  Club  of  Ridgewood,  New  Jersey,  on  December  8th.  On  January 
6th  he  will  sing  for  the  Adath  Jeshurin  Woman's  Auxiliary  of 
Philadelphia. 
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Camera  Portrait  by  Albert  Petersen 


ALICE  CHALIFOUX 


A  lice  Chalifoux,  a  student  in  the  Curtis  Institute  from  1927  to  1931, 
•L  *-  is  now  First  Harpist  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra.  She  was  soloist 
with  that  organization  on  December  8,  and  gave  a  recital  at  the  Cleve- 
land Institute  of  Music,  where  she  is  head  of  the  Harp  Department,  on 
November  18. 

Edna  Phillips,  First  Harpist,  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  has  been 
appointed  instructor  of  harp  in  the  Philadelphia  Conservatory  of  Music. 
She  and  Mr.  William  Kincaid,  First  Flutist  of  the  Philadelphia  Orches- 
tra (also  a  member  of  the  Institute's  Faculty),  were  soloists  with  that 
Orchestra  on  November  20th,  21st  and  30th,  playing  Mozart's  Concerto 
for  Flute  and  Harp, 

Florence  Wightman,  Harpist,  a  former  student  and  associate  harp 
instructor  in  the  Institute,  broadcasts  a  solo  period  every  Thursday 
afternoon  over  the  Red  Network  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company. 

Florence  Irons,  Soprano,  and  Theodore  Walstrum,  Pianist,  gave  a 
joint  recital  on  Sunday  evening,  November  29th,  in  the  Fleisher  Audi- 
torium, Philadelphia.  The  recital  was  under  the  auspices  of  the  Young 
Men's  and  Young  Women's  Hebrew  Association  of  this  city. 
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December  15  to  January  15 

16 — Curtis  Symphony  Orchestra,  The  Philadelphia  Forum,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 

18 — Radio  Broadcast,  afternoon 

18 — Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Leopold  Stokowski  conducting,  Academy  of  Music,  after- 
noon 

19 — Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Leopold  Stokowski  conducting,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 

19 — Hansel  and  Gretel  and  Die  Puppenjee   (Ballet),  Philadelphia  Grand  Opera  Com- 
pany, Academy  of  Music,  afternoon 

21 — Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Leopold  Stokowski  conducting,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 

22 — Metropolitan  Opera  Company  of  New  York,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 

26 — Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Leopold  Stokowski  conducting,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 

28 — Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Leopold  Stokowski  conducting,  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
afternoon 

28 — Vladimir  Horowitz,  Russian  Pianist,  Ball  Room  Penn  Athletic  Club,  evening 
28 — Philadelphia  Choral  Society,  The  Messiah,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 
29 — Metropolitan  Opera  Company  of  New  York,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 

2 — Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Leopold  Stokowski  conducting,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 

2 — Lily  Pons,  Soprano,  Ball  Room,  Penn  Athletic  Club,  evening 

3 — Musical  Art  Quartet,  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel,  afternoon 

4 — Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Leopold  Stokowski  conducting,  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 

afternoon 
5 — Metropolitan  Opera  Company  of  New  York,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 
6 — Recital — Students  oj  Mr.  Ejrem  Zimbalist,  Casimir  Hall,  evening 
6 — Concert — Fortnightly  Club,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 
7 — Tosca,  Philadelphia  Grand  Opera  Company,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 
8 — Radio  Broadcast,  afternoon 

8 — Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Leopold  Stokowski  conducting,  Academy  of  Music,  after- 
noon 

9 — Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Leopold  Stokowski  conducting,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 

11 — Horatio  Connell,  Baritone,  Casimir  Hall,  evening 

11 — Recital — John  Charles  Thomas,   Baritone,   The  Philadelphia  Forum,   Academy  of 
Music,  evening 

12 — Metropolitan  Opera  Company  of  New  York,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 

14 — Thais,  Philadelphia  Grand  Opera  Company,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 

15 — Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Leopold  Stokowski  conducting,  Academy  of  Music,  after- 
noon 

1 5 — Radio  Broadcast,  Casimir  Hall,  ajternoon 
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Editorial  Note 

AST  month  the  editorial  note  in  Overtones  had  a  word  to  say 
on  the  subject  of  tradition.  It  may  have  appeared  that  we 
leaned  heavily  on  the  side  of  conservatism  with  an  exagger- 
ated respect  for  the  formulae  of  established  procedures,  and 
that  in  our  discounting  of  novelty  and  originality  we  placed  too  high 
a  value  upon  respectable  and  respectful  attention  to  such  matters  and 
methods  as  have  long  since  won  a  secure  place  for  themselves  in  ortho- 
doxy. To  some  readers  it  may  have  seemed  a  plea  for  the  safe  and 
sane — a  rejection  of  the  courageous  ways  of  daring  and  individuality. 

He  is  a  poor  contraversialist  nowadays  who  cannot  talk  with  equal 
facility  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  Therefore,  for  the  sake  of  going 
about  the  subject  a  little  and  viewing  it  from  other  angles,  let  us  con- 
sider the  commonplace  text  of  "hospitality  to  new  ideas." 

We  have  already  paid  our  respects  to  those  mistaken  and  misguided 
enthusiasts  who  demand  that  a  new  work  of  art  shall  present  no  recog- 
nizable relations  to  anything  that  has  gone  before.  We  have  seen  too 
much  of  the  requirements  of  absolute  novelty.  We  have  observed  the 
followers  of  such  ways  emerge  again  and  again  from  the  blind  alleys 
of  their  choice.  We  need  not  incline  ourselves  quite  so  far  in  this  brief 
note  as  to  be  overly  kind  to  them. 

Let  us,  rather,  think  a  moment  of  those  guardians  of  the  sacrosanct 
traditions  who  cry  out  against  innovations,  saying:  Revolution;  anarchy; 
crime  against  the  revered  canons  of  art! 

If  the  extremists  on  one  hand  prove  too  often  to  be  false  prophets 
leading  their  followers  into  the  wilderness,  it  can  certainly  be  said  that 
the  extremists  on  the  other  hand  do  equally  often  lay  an  arresting  hand 
upon  the  intrepid  and  venturesome  ways  of  youth,  thereby  delaying 
and  hindering  the  gay  progress  of  each  new  generation  in  its  legitimate 
conquests. 
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Is  it  surprising,  then,  that  the  serious  and  earnest  student  in  this 
troublous  and  contradictory  age  finds  himself  hopelessly  confused  and 
cannot  determine  where  he  should  turn  for  help  and  guidance?  Older 
heads  than  his  are  sometimes  confused,  sometimes  doubtful,  and  some- 
times in  despair  of  clear  and  discriminating  thinking  in  the  stormy 
clamors  of  conflicting  claims. 

It  is  right  and  proper  that  teachers  should  lay  stress  upon  the  ancient 
values  of  classic  beauty  and  should  concern  themselves  mightily  with 
those  verities  whose  power  and  greatness  have  been  tested  in  the  terms 
of  life  itself.  It  is  equally  right  and  proper  that  others,  entrusted  with 
the  pioneering  adventures  of  our  time,  should,  with  all  the  cunning  and 
lure  of  a  salesman  in  a  bazaar,  spread  before  us  the  dazzlement  and 
charm  of  the  wholly  new.  He  who  would  preserve  his  mental  balance 
here  must  be  sure  of  wit,  dextrous  of  critical  faculty,  and  more  than 
normally  acute  in  artistic  discernment. 

It  is  certain  enough  that  some  middle  ground  must  be  held.  But  how? 

The  president  of  a  distinguished  school  once  said  to  a  graduating 
class:  "If  we  can  send  you  from  us  secure  in  your  knowledge  of  the 
values  of  the  past,  and  hospitable  to  new  ideas,  we  shall  feel  that  we 
have  served  you  to  your  lasting  good." 

Perhaps  the  answer  to  the  student's  perplexing  problems  lies  some- 
where in  this  sagacious  suggestion.  Secure  in  your  knowledge  of  the 
values  of  the  past,  and  hospitable  to  new  ideas.  Admirable  utterance, 
but,  like  most  wise  and  fine  intents,  not  too  easy  of  realization. 

First  of  all,  this  places  a  check  upon  a  too  rash  and  indiscriminate 
embracing  of  the  new.  Hospitality  implies  the  entertaining  of  a  guest — 
the  gracious  tolerance  and  consideration  of  that  which  may  not  be 
permanent.  We  may  bear  that  in  mind.  The  thought  is  productive  of 
critical  good  manners. 

The  real  point  lies  in  that  other  phrase:  secure  in  a  knowledge  of  the 
values  of  the  past.  In  reminding  the  young  student  of  this  we  have 
almost  swung  around  the  circle. 
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Who  has  a  right  to  evaluate  contemporary  work  and  pass  judgment 
on  creations  of  new  feature  and  strange  import?  It  might  seem  logical 
to  say  that  only  contemporaries  could  offer  just  and  comprehending 
criticism.  Yes, — but  for  one  thing.  And  that  one  phase  of  the  question 
of  critical  evaluation  is  the  one  most  often  overlooked.  It  is  this:  the 
material  of  art  is  changeless;  it  is  only  the  manner  and  the  method — the 
outward  fashion — that  is  always  new.  Those  who  possess  so  sure  an 
intuition  that  they  unfailingly  recognize  in  the  bewildering  metamor- 
phoses of  art  the  deep-lying  eternal  truth  and  beauty  of  the  subject  and 
material  are  few.  They  are  the  rare  critics  of  each  generation,  and  the 
rare  artists  possessed  of  the  rarest  gift  of  all — taste.  These  have  a  right 
to  pass  judgment — these  and  the  developed  intelligences  who  are  secure 
in  their  knowledge  of  the  values  of  the  past. 

All  others  are  individuals  who  best  explain  themselves  in  the  frequent 
phrase:  "I  don't  know  much  about  it,  but  I  know  what  I  like."  We 
may  comfortably  leave  their  opinions  buried  beneath  that  epitaph. 

To  know  the  values  of  the  past  and  to  be  secure  in  a  knowledge  of 
them  means  a  long  and  faithful  study  that  passes  through  and  beyond 
the  method  and  the  manner  to  the  vital  matters  which  lie  deep  and 
inviolable  at  the  heart  of  all  great  works  of  art.  The  artist  of  sensibility 
and  taste  will  know  them  when  he  comes  upon  them.  If  any  individual 
does  not  thus  intuitively  recognize  them,  he  may  well  despair.  No  man 
can  truly  tell  him.  He  will  be  deceived  again  and  again.  But  if  he 
does  know  them  on  first  acquaintance,  he  may  walk  sure-footed  in  the 
confusion  and  welter  of  contemporary  manifestations.  He  will  know 
instantly  when  a  composer  (or  a  painter,  or  a  writer)  is  wholly  con- 
cerned with  method  and  effect,  and  when  over-clever  utterance  conceals 
poverty  of  imagination. 

Secure  in  his  knowledge  of  the  values  of  the  past  he  may,  with 
safety  and  honor,  trust  his  judgment  in  a  free  and  genuine  hospitality 
to  new  ideas. 
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Some  Early  American  Musk  Critics 

By  CHARLES  DEMAREST 

Editor's  Note:  Mr.  Demarest,  who  has  been  associated  with  the  Institute  in  various 
capacities  during  the  past  seven  years,  has  recently  been  appointed  to  the  position  of 
Corresponding  Secretary. 


he  entrance  of  musical  criticism  into  American  journalism  is 
comparatively  recent.  It  began  during  the  Civil  War  period 
as  purely  news  reporting.  "When,  where,  and  what"  have 
always  been  the  aim  of  the  reporter  in  ascertaining  anything 
from  a  murder  to  a  convention  of  Aryan  Philologists.  So  the  early 
reporter  of  musical  events  wrote  primarily  about  the  time,  the  place, 
and  what  the  audience  did.  Later,  as  men  of  musical  discernment  began 
to  review  concerts,  they  told  the  public  not  only  how  the  audience 
reacted  to  the  performance  but  what  they  themselves  thought  about  the 
music  and  the  manner  of  performance. 

But  American  musical  journalism  cannot  be  understood  without 
remembering  that  it  began  simply  as  reporting,  and  the  reportorial  ele- 
ment has  remained  until  the  present.  Mr.  Henderson  wrote  in  the 
Bookman  in  1905,  "I  have  been  a  sporting  reporter  and  an  editor-in- 
chief,  a  book-reviewer,  and  a  copy-reader.  We  were  reporters  long 
before  we  were  musical  critics.  Krehbiel  was,  twenty-five  years  ago,  the 
best  baseball  reporter  in  the  West,  and  when  he  came  to  New  York  he 
did  some  of  the  star  news  work  on  the  Tribune." 

Krehbiel  and  Henderson  were  two  of  the  most  vital  and  influential 
musical  critics  America  has  had,  and  their  dominance  extended  over 
four  decades.  They  battled  for  Wagner  and  Brahms  when  Wagner 
and  Brahms  were  little  known,  they  welcomed  Patti,  and,  years  later, 
the  boy  Hofmann;  they  espoused  the  cause  of  chamber  music  and  the 
Kneisel  Quartet  when  chamber  music  needed  protagonists,  and  with 
discriminating  standards  they  praised  or  condemned  all  things  musical 
in  New  York. 
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When  Henderson  and  Krehbiel  came  to  their  posts  the  ground  had 
been  prepared  by  earlier  journalists.  There  were  Horace  Howland  and 
Frederic  Schwab  on  the  New  York  Times  from  1851  until  1883.  On  the 
Tribune  were  William  Fry  and  John  Rose  Green  Hassard,  the  most 
important  music  critic  in  America  in  the  years  immediately  after  the 
Civil  War.  There  were  others  in  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia 
whose  work  is  unsigned  and  almost  impossible  to  identify. 

These  early  writers  were  not  employed  purely  as  musical  reviewers; 
in  fact,  their  musical  reporting  was  probably  the  least  of  their  duties. 
Following  is  a  typical  announcement  of  the  period: 

New  York  Times,  December  1,  1865 — The  musical  event 
of  the  season — the  production  of  Meyerbeer's  posthumous 
opera,  "The  African,"  takes  place  tonight.  The  work  has 
been  long  in  preparation  and  the  rehearsals  have  amply 
demonstrated  that  it  has  been  thoroughly  studied.  The 
scenery  is  new  as  are  also  the  costumes. 

That  the  audience  will  be  brilliant  and  overflowing  is 
beyond  doubt.  Not  a  box  can  be  had  for  love  or  money. 
A  belated  enthusiast  offered  ten  dollars  premium  at  the  box 
office  for  a  place  in  the  parquet  but  without  success.  He 
will  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  speculators.  Satisfied  to  be 
plucked,  he  remarked  as  he  went  away  that  on  the  first 
performance  of  "L'Africaine"  in  Paris  he  had  paid  a  hun- 
dred francs  for  a  seat  in  the  theatre. 

"The  African"  will  be  played  tonight  and  tomorrow 
night.    Go  early  and  hear  it  all. 

Often  the  critic  felt  called  upon  to  exhort  a  lagging  public  to  attend 
a  performance,  for,  in  those  days,  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to  assemble 
an  audience. 

In  I860  an  "Artists'  Combination"  was  formed  in  New  York  and 
the  critics  felt  the  need  to  further  the  movement  and  to  scold  the  public 
for  their  lack  of  support. 
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New  York  Times,  December  7,  I860 — The  artist's  com- 
bination inaugurated  at  a  critical  period  for  the  purpose  of 
sustaining  Italian  opera  when  even  its  friends  appear  to  be 
deserting  it,  will  give  their  first  appearance  tonight.  The 
opera  selected  for  the  occasion  is  Auber's  "Masaniello"  in 
which  the  principal  characters  will  be  adequately  sustained, 
we  may  rely  upon  it,  by  Mme.  Fabri,  Mons.  Stigelli,  and 
Herr  Formes. 

Three  days  later  the  following  notice  appeared: 

The  artist's  combination  at  the  Academy  will  give  their 
second  performance  tonight  and  will  try  once  more  to  keep 
alive  the  failing  fires  of  the  altar  of  Music. 

When  the  "Artists'  Combination"  failed  a  week  later,  the  comment 
was: 

The  event,  however  grievous  to  Art,  was  witnessed  with 
fortitude  by  the  public.     It  is  not  a  comfort  to  know  this. 

The  integrity  of  the  critic  is  evident  in  the  following  review  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  December  1,  1870,  when  he  felt  obliged  to  inform 
the  public  that  an  unworthy  artist  was  imposing  herself  on  them: 

One  of  those  painful  exhibitions,  the  occurrence  of  which 
is  usually  attributable  to  inordinate  selfconfidence  or  to 
injudicious  encouragement  from  malice  or  ignorance,  was 
offered  at  Steinway  Hall  last  evening  when  Miss  Rosa 
D'Erina  was  heard  for  the  first  time  by  an  audience  gathered 
expressly  to  listen  to  her.  Miss  Rosa  D'Erina  has  no 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  singing  and  has  not  even  the  tune- 
able ear  by  the  aid  of  which  a  naturally  good  voice  can  give 
pleasure  to  untutored  lovers  of  song.  Hence  the  actual  sad- 
ness of  the  demonstration,  for  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
delight  was  afforded  to  anyone. 
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William  Fry,  after  several  years  as  European  correspondent  for  the 
New  York  Tribune,  returned  to  that  paper  in  1852  and  served  as  edi- 
torial writer  and  musical  critic  until  his  death  in  1864.  Mr.  Fry  was 
a  good  reporter  and  journalist,  and,  in  addition,  made  a  serious  attempt 
to  foster  public  taste.  He  was  also  a  good  musician  and  was  credited 
with  being  the  first  American  opera  writer  of  importance.  His  European 
work  had  given  him  some  familiarity  with  European  and  especially  the 
Paris  opera  to  which  he  constantly  made  allusions.  His  reviews  were 
superficial,  no  doubt,  but  they  show  a  certain  appreciation  which  is 
above  the  average  for  an  American  of  that  day.  In  one  review  dealing 
with  the  opera  and  a  performance  of  the  "Messiah"  he  found  the 
"Messiah"  very  inferior  to  the  "more  passionate  and  picturesque  opera." 
This  review  quoted  from  the  New  York  Tribune  of  December  4,  I860, 
is  typical  of  Fry's  interest  in  the  operatic  spectacle  and  is  a  good  example 
of  newspaper  musical  reporting  of  the  day: 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  Academy  of  Music  is  as 
regards  the  imperial  splendor  and  solidity  of  interior  the 
handsomest  theatre  in  the  world.  The  circle  with  its  carya- 
tides and  panel  figures  is  without  rival  for  beauty  and  only 
needs  the  additional  lamps  placed  there  at  the  time  of  the 
prince's  ball,  to  be  duly  set  off.  The  Grand  Opera  at  Paris 
may  show  more  gilding  and  the  new  Covent  Garden  more 
stretch  but  the  coup  d'oeil  of  neither  presents  the  harmony 
of  the  Academy.  As  regards  the  stage,  an  opera  was  required 
which  in  point  of  dazzling  decoration  and  ingenious  variety 
of  scenic  effect  should  compete  with  the  architecture  of  the 
house  and  this  is  found  in  the  illustrations  of  "La  Juive"  now 
being  performed.  A  few  years  since,  the  New  York  public 
would  as  soon  have  believed  in  Aladdin's  lamp  as  in  the 
immense  fact  now  before  them  of  an  opera  set  forth  that 
Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  thus  arrayed. 

We  write  thus  of  "La  Juive"  because  the  public  does  not 
seem  aware  of  the  nature  of  its  performance  there.  Neither 
the  second  nor  the  third  nights  of  the  representation  ap- 
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proached  in  numbers  present  what  was  to  be  expected  of 
the  so-called  artistic  education  and  taste  of  the  city  and  what 
was  due  to  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Uhlman's  management. 

The  matinee  of  Saturday  was  simply  a  fair  attendance,  a 
fine  day  inviting  all  the  towns  round  about  so  great  in  the 
generous  increments  of  the  last  census,  and  the  800,000 
inhabitants  of  the  island.  All  this  too  after  a  long  operatic 
vacation.  It  seems  that  either  the  public  have  lost  taste  or 
do  not  know  what  is  spread  before  them. 

John  Rose  Green  Hassard  was  one  of  the  foremost  journalists  of  his 
day.  He  was  with  the  Tribune  from  1866  until  1888  when  he  died. 
From  1880  the  connection  was  but  one  of  occasional  service  due  to  his 
ill  health.  When  Horace  Greeley  died  in  1872,  Hassard  became  manag- 
ing editor,  but  his  constantly  increasing  illness  prevented  him  from 
assuming  so  strenuous  a  position  for  very  long.  During  his  work  with 
the  Tribune  he  wrote  editorials  and  criticisms — his  musical  criticism 
being  of  a  high  order.  Theodore  Thomas  considered  Hassard  the  best 
critic  he  had  ever  known.  Certainly  his  work  ranks  head  and  shoulders 
above  most  musical  criticism  of  that  period,  and  the  praise  of  Theodore 
Thomas,  whose  musical  service  to  America  can  never  be  over  estimated, 
marks  him  as  being  excellent  indeed.  He  will  best  be  remembered 
as  an  early  advocate  of  Wagner.  He  had  attended  the  first  performances 
at  Bayreuth  and  from  there  had  written  communications  to  the  Tribune 
concerning  the  Wagnerian  music-dramas  which  did  much  to  arouse 
American  interest  in  their  coming  to  this  country.  When  he  wrote  about 
the  music  of  Wagner  he  became  eloquent  and  his  enthusiasm  carried 
into  his  writing. 

What  can  be  said  of  Introduction  and  Finale  of  Wagner's 
opera,  "Tristan  and  Isolde?"  We  have  heard  them  again 
and  again  and  at  each  hearing  they  give  increased  delight. 
When  shall  we  hear  this  opera  in  America?  Such  climactic 
effects  as  Wagner  introduces  in  the  finale  have  never  before 
been  attained  even  by  him.   And  such  real  poetic  thoughts. 
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The  quotation  was  taken  from  a  review  of  a  concert  given  by  the 
Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra,  and  on  the  same  program  were  works  by 
Berlioz  and  Liszt — the  ultra-moderns  of  that  day.  Hassard  gave  a 
willing  ear  to  the  new  and  modern  works  and  tried  to  evaluate  them. 
The  following  is  his  reaction  to  a  symphony  of  the  now  almost  for- 
gotten composer,  Joachim  Raft: 

There  was  an  interesting  selection  of  pieces,  though  the 
proportion  of  really  strong  music  was  not  large.  The  new 
symphony  of  Joachim  Raft  deserved  careful  attention  as  the 
production  of  a  composer  whose  work,  if  not  often  brilliant, 
is  always  conscientious  and  sometimes  original.  It  opened 
with  a  beautiful  allegro  full  of  cheerfulness  and  grace  and 
most  ingeniously  treated — a  little  melody  first  born  by  the 
violin  solo  with  a  striking  flute  accompaniment  and  after- 
wards taken  up  by  the  reeds  with  a  similar  accompaniment 
for  the  strings,  being  the  most  attractive  portion  of  it.  But 
the  bright  promise  of  the  first  movement  is  hardly  filled 
by  the  subsequent  three.  The  second,  a  scherzo,  is  rather 
dry.  The  third  is  an  andante  with  commonplace  variations. 
The  finale  is  not  very  interesting. 

This  is  good  American  musical  criticism  for  1870.  It  is  discerning 
comment  upon  the  value  of  Raft,  and  the  past  half  century  has  verified 
Hassard's  judgment.  Hassard's  influence  as  a  musical  critic  was  aided 
greatly  by  his  position  on  the  Tribune,  where  he  held  a  position  of 
authority.  The  result  was  that  his  reviews  of  musical  events  were  not 
thrown  in  the  basket  when  the  desk  man  considered  them  too  long  or 
rather  unimportant.  Had  a  man  equally  capable  as  a  critic  but  without 
Hassard's  position  on  the  staff  written  the  music  reviews,  it  is  doubtful 
if  many  of  them  would  have  been  printed.  From  those  of  Hassard's 
which  have  been  quoted,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  he  dealt  with  the  quality 
of  the  music  and  the  excellence  of  the  performance  and  not  with  the 
external  news  events  of  the  concert.  To  the  average  newspaper  man 
of  that  day,  these  must  have  seemed  very  unworthy  subjects  for  space 
in  a  metropolitan  paper.    Music  reviews  seemed  of  little  importance — 
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unless  a  person  of  some  importance  wrote  them.  And  Hassard  was  that 
person  of  importance.  As  a  result  he  was  able  to  give  intelligent 
opinions  about  music  to  the  many  readers  of  the  Tribune  when  it  was 
at  its  greatest  power  in  this  country — at  the  time  of  Greeley's  death — 
and  his  influence  as  a  critic  must  be  considered  very  great. 

Krehbiel  followed  Mr.  Hassard  on  the  Tribune  in  1880,  Henderson 
came  to  the  Times  in  1883,  Henry  T.  Finck  joined  the  Evening  Post  in 
1881,  and,  a  few  years  later,  James  Gibbons  Huneker  came  to  the  Sun, 
and  with  these  men  musical  criticism,  as  we  know  it,  emerged  full- 
fledged. 

The  writer  wishes  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  William  J.  Henderson 
for  information   about  early  New  York  musical  journalists. 


The  Christmas  Party 

he  President's  Christmas  party — a  regular  feature  of  the  Insti- 
tute's entertainment  calendar — took  place  at  the  Institute  on 
Thursday  evening,  December  17th. 

Faculty  and  students  entered  whole-heartedly  into  the  spirit 
of  the  season  and  the  Institute's  halls  were  filled  with  a  vivid  and  pic- 
turesque assembly  of  masqueraders. 

Arabs,  Japanese,  Russians,  Dutch  peasants,  negro  mammies,  Chinese 
mandarins,  and  Turks  hobnobbed  happily.  Numerous  impromptu 
dances  and  stunts  added  to  the  gayety  of  the  evening. 
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CASIMIR  HALL  CONCERTS 

r.  Josef  Hofmann,  Pianist,  and  The  Musical  Art  Quartet, 
composed  of  Mr.  Sascha  Jacobsen,  First  Violin;  Mr.  Paul 
Bernard,  Second  Violin;  Mr.  Louis  Kaufman,  Viola;  and 
Madame  Marie  Roemaet-Rosanoff,  Violoncello,  gave  a  con- 
cert at  the  Curtis  Institute  on  Saturday  evening,  January  9th.  The 
Quartet  presented  Ravel's  String  Quartet  in  F  as  the  opening  number. 
Mr.  Hofmann  joined  this  group  in  Brahms'  Quintet  in  F  minor,  Opus 
34,  which  concluded  the  program. 

The  third  in  the  series  of  Faculty  Recitals  for  the  season  1931-32 
will  be  given  in  Casimir  Hall  on  Monday  evening,  January  18th,  by 
Mr.  Horatio  Connell,  Baritone.  Mr.  Carlos  Salzedo,  Harpist,  will 
appear  in  the  same  series  on  January  25th.  Others  to  follow  in  the  near 
future  are:  Madame  Lea  Luboshutz,  Violinist,  on  February  1st;  Mr. 
David  Saperton,  Pianist,  on  February  8th;  Mr.  Efrem  Zimbalist,  Violin- 
ist, on  February  15  th. 

A  concert  of  original  compositions  by  Mr.  Ernest  Zechiel  will  be 
given  on  Thursday  evening,  January  21st.  Mr.  Zechiel  is  Instructor 
in  Elementary  Counterpoint  and  Harmony. 


OUTSIDE  THE  INSTITUTE 

IN  addition  to  Mr.  Efrem  Zimbalist's  teaching  at  the  Curtis  Institute, 
he  has  appeared  in  recital  and  as  soloist  with  orchestras  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  In  October  and  November  he  played  in  Hartford, 
Connecticut;  Englewood,  New  Jersey;  Cleveland,  Ohio  (2  perform- 
ances); Chicago,  Illinois  (3  performances);  Tucson,  Arizona;  Los 
Angeles   and   San   Francisco,   California;    Portland,   Oregon;    Seattle, 
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Washington;  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin;  Lafayette,  Indiana.  In  addition 
to  his  New  York  Recital  in  Carnegie  Hall  on  December  7th,  Mr. 
Zimbalist  was  heard  on  the  radio  on  December  13th,  and  had  other 
appearances  in  New  York  City,  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  Chicago 
during  December. 

Madame  Lea  Luboshutz,  Violinist,  will  give  a  recital  in  Carnegie 
Hall,  New  York  City,  on  the  evening  of  February  3rd  at  8.30  o'clock. 
Mr.  Kaufman  will  be  at  the  piano.  The  program  will  include  Brahms' 
Sonata  in  G  major,  Bach's  Chaconne  for  violin  alone,  a  group  of  short 
numbers,  and  Wieniawski's  Concerto  in  D  minor. 
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CASIMIR  HALL  CONCERTS 

he  fifth  in  the  series  of  Student-Concerts  was  given  on 
Wednesday  evening,  January  6th,  by  students  of  Mr.  Zimbal- 
ist.  The  opening  number  on  the  program  was  the  Concer- 
tante  in  A  major,  for  four  violins — a  composition  of  Ludwig 
Maurer — played  by  Jacob  Brodsky,  Philip  Frank,  Iso  Briselli,  and 
George  Pepper.  This  was  followed  by  one  movement  from  the  Pagan- 
ini-Wilhelmj  Concerto,  No.  1,  in  D  major,  played  by  George  Pepper. 
Philip  Frank  presented  Max  Bruch's  Scotch  Fantasy  and  Jacob  Brodsky 
concluded  the  concert  playing  Prokofiev's  Concerto  in  D  major.  Opus 
19.  Theodore  Saidenberg,  a  graduate-student  of  Mr.  Kaufman,  was 
the  accompanist. 

On  Monday  evening,  January  11th,  violin  students  of  Mr.  Edwin 
Bachmann  presented  the  sixth  recital  in  the  student-series.  Raphael 
Silverman  played  Ysaye's  Sonata  in  E  major,  for  violin  alone,  and  the 
first  movement  from  Dohnanyi's  Concerto  in  D  minor.  Bernard  Frank 
played  the  accompaniment  for  the  Concerto.  This  was  followed  by 
Karl  Goldmark's  Suite  in  E  major  and  Chausson's  Poeme  played  by 
Marion  Head  with  Selma  Frank  as  accompanist.  Frances  Wiener  pre- 
sented, as  the  concluding  group  on  the  program,  Schumann's  Sonata 
in  A  minor,  Opus  105,  and  the  first  movement  from  Elgar's  Concerto  in 
B  minor,  Opus  61,  with  Vladimir  SokolofT  at  the  piano. 

The  Graduation  Recital  of  Carmela  Ippolito,  Violinist,  will  be  given 
on  Wednesday  evening,  January  27th.  Miss  Ippolito  is  a  student  of 
Mr.  Zimbalist. 

Students  of  Mr.  Carlos  Salzedo  and  Miss  Lucile  Lawrence  will  be 
presented  in  recital  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  February  10th. 
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OPERA 

Forty-four  members  of  the  Curtis  Symphony  Orchestra,  supple- 
mented by  fourteen  Philadelphia  Orchestra  members,  formed  the 
orchestra  at  the  performance  of  Cavalleria  Rusticana  and  Gianni 
Schicchi  given  by  the  Philadelphia  Grand  Opera  Company,  on  Decem- 
ber 3rd.  Sylvan  Levin  was  the  conductor  for  both  operas.  Before  the 
performance  of  Cavalleria,  Leopold  Stokowski  conducted  Handel's 
Funeral  March  in  memory  of  William  C.  Hammer,  the  General  Direc- 
tor of  the  Company.  In  Cavalleria,  Lola  was  sung  by  Irra  Petina,  and 
Mamma  Lucia  by  Paceli  Diamond.  The  cast  of  Gianni  Schicchi  con- 
sisted, with  two  exceptions,  entirely  of  Curtis  Institute  students,  and 
was  as  follows:  Lauretta,  Natalie  Bodanskaya;  TLita,  Paceli  Diamond; 
Rinuccio,  Albert  Mahler;  Gherardo,  Daniel  Healy;  Nella,  Irra  Petina; 
Betto,  Abrasha  Robofsky;  Marco,  Conrad  Thibault;  La  Ciesca,  Marie 
Edelle;  Spinelloccio,  Benjamin  DeLoache;  Amantio,  Alfred  DeLong; 
Pinellino,  John  Cosby;  and  Guccio,  Walter  Vassar. 

Boris  Godounov  of  Moussorgsky  was  offered  on  December  10th,  in 
the  revised  version  of  Rimsky-Korsakov,  with  Fritz  Reiner  conducting. 
The  following  parts  were  sung  by  students :  Feodor,  Irra  Petina;  Xenia, 
Natalie  Bodanskaya;  Marina  Mnichek,  Genia  Wilkomirska;  Schelkalov, 
Conrad  Thibault;  Pristav,  Abrasha  Robofsky;  The  Innocent  and  the 
Herald,  Albert  Mahler;  Krustchov,  John  Cosby;  Lav  it  sky,  Daniel  Healy; 
Cherniakovsky,  Walter  Vassar.  In  the  orchestra  were  Leonard  Mogill, 
James  Bloom,  Jack  Pepper,  Charles  Jaffe,  and  Frank  Eney. 

Haensel  and  Gretel  by  Humperdinck,  and  a  ballet,  Die  Puppenfee 
by  Bayer,  were  presented  at  a  matinee  on  December  19th,  with  Sylvan 
Levin  conducting.  Except  for  the  role  of  Peter,  all  parts  were  sung  by 
students  of  the  Institute.  Those  appearing  were:  Haensel,  Paceli 
Diamond;  Gretel,  Natalie  Bodanskaya;  Gertrude,  Marie  Edelle;  The 
Witch,  Edwina  Eustis;  The  Sandman,  Ruth  Carhart;  The  Dewman,  Edna 
Corday.  In  Die  Puppenfee,  Abrasha  Robofsky  pantomimed  the  part 
of  the  Toymaster.  Students  playing  in  the  orchestra  pit  were  George 
Pepper,  Robert  Gomberg,  Benjamin  Sharlip,  Gama  Gilbert,  Leon 
Frengut,  Simon  Asin,  Frank  Miller,  Howard  Mitchell,  Irven  Whitenack, 
Joseph  Mariano,  and  Frank  Schwartz. 
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CHAMBER  MUSIC 

The  third  in  a  series  of  Chamber  Music  Concerts  given  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Museum  of  Art,  Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia,  will  be 
presented  on  Sunday  evening,  January  31st,  at  8.15  o'clock.  The  Con- 
certs, open  to  the  public,  are  under  the  artistic  direction  of  Dr.  Louis 
Bailly. 

The  Swastika  Quartet  was  heard  on  the  radio  (Columbia  net- 
work) when  the  Institute  broadcast  its  first  concert,  after  the  Holiday 
Season,  on  January  8th.  This  Quartet  is  also  scheduled  to  appear  in 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  on  January  10th;  Moorestown,  New  Jersey, 
on  January  12th;  and  before  the  members  of  the  Chamber  Music  Asso- 
ciation, at  the  Bellevue-Stratford,  Philadelphia,  on  January  24th. 


CONCERT  COURSE  RECITALS 

IN  continuing  this  series  before  schools,  colleges  and  other  groups,  the 
following  concerts,  not  announced  in  December's  issue  of  Over- 
tones, are  scheduled  for  the  near  future: 

January  10th — Sleighton  Farm,  Darlington,  Pennsylvania: 
Margaret  Codd,  Soprano;  Albert  Mahler,  Tenor;  Lily  Mati- 
son,  Violinist;  Ralph  Berkowitz,  Accompanist. 

January  16th — Westtown  School,  Westtown,  Pennsylvania: 
Virginia  Kendrick,  Contralto;  Albert  Mahler,  Tenor;  Ethel 
Stark,  Violinist;  Yvonne  Krinsky,  Accompanist. 

January  23rd — Hillside  School,  Norwalk,  Connecticut:  Irra 
Petina,  Soprano;  Philip  Frank,  Violinist;  Alfred  de  Long, 
Baritone;  Sarah  Lewis  and  Bernard  Frank,  Accompanists. 
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RADIO  BROADCASTS 

The  series  of  radio  concerts  continues,  over  forty-seven  stations  of  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  on  Friday  afternoons  from  4.45  to 
5.30  o'clock,  Eastern  Standard  Time. 

The  fifth  concert,  on  December  4th,  presented  James  Bloom,  Violinist, 
and  Martha  Halbwachs,  Pianist,  playing  two  movements  from  Bee- 
thoven's Sonata,  No.  6,  in  A  major.  Virginia  Kendrik,  Contralto,  sang: 
Saint-Saens'  Amour,  viens  aider  from  Samson  and  Delilah;  Im  Herbst 
by  Franz;  Lachen  and  Weinen  by  Schubert;  A  Bird's  Cry  by  Sinding; 
Tschaikovsky's  Nur  wer  die  sehnsucht  kennt,  and  Roger's  The  Last 
Song.  The  first  and  last  movements  from  Mozart's  Trio  in  E  flat, 
Kochel  No.  498,  for  Piano,  Clarinet  and  Viola,  played  by  Jennie 
Robinor,  Pianist,  James  Coll  is,  Clarinetist,  and  Max  Aronoff,  Violist, 
concluded  the  program. 

On  December  11th,  the  sixth  concert  was  opened  by  Philip  Frank, 
Violinist,  who  played  Walthers  Preislied  from  Wagner's  Die  Meister- 
singer;  Grieg- Achron's  Puck;  Ravel's  Piece  en  forme  de  Habanera,  and 
Sarasate's  Introduction  et  Tarantelle.  Bernard  Frank  played  his 
brother's  accompaniments.  As  the  second  number  on  the  program, 
Eugene  Ramey,  Tenor,  sang  the  following  songs,  with  Ralph  Berkowitz 
as  accompanist:  U invitation  au  voyage  by  Duparc;  Curran's  Nocturne; 
At  Night  by  Rachmaninov;  and  Charity  and  Happiness  by  Richard 
Hageman,  a  former  member  of  the  Institute's  Faculty.  The  concert  was 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  performance  of  two  movements  from  Glazou- 
nov's  Quintet,  Opus  39,  for  Two  Violins,  Viola,  and  Two  Violoncelli. 
The  Quintet  was  composed  of  Jack  Pepper  and  Jean  Spitzer,  Violins; 
Virginia  Majewski,  Viola;  Adine  Barozzi  and  Samuel  Geschichter, 
Violoncelli. 

The  opening  number  on  the  program  of  December  18th  was  Frank 
Bridge's  arrangement  of  the  Londonderry  Air  played  by  the  Swastika 
Quartet.  The  members  of  the  Quartet  are:  Gama  Gilbert  and  Benjamin 
Sharlip,  Violins;  Max  Aronoft",  Viola;  Orlando  Cole,  Violoncello. 
Benjamin  de  Loache,  Baritone,  was  heard  next,  singing  the  following: 
//  Is  Enough  from  Mendelssohn's  Elijah,  with  violoncello  obligato 
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played  by  Orlando  Cole;  Horsman's  The  Shepherdess;  The  Blind 
Ploughman  by  Clarke;  Water  Boy.  a  negro  convict  song  arranged  by 
Robinson;  Gwine  to  Hebb'n,  a  negro  poem  set  to  music  by  Wolfe. 
Joseph  Rubanoft  was  the  accompanist  for  Mr.  de  Loache.  The  program 
was  brought  to  conclusion  by  Boccherini's  Quintet  in  C  major,  for  Two 
Violins,  Viola  and  Two  Violoncelli.  In  this  Quintet,  the  Swastika 
Quartet  had  the  assistance  of  Frank  Miller,  Violoncello. 

No  concerts  were  broadcast  during  the  Institute's  holiday  period,  but 
they  were  resumed  on  Friday  afternoon,  January  8th. 


OTHER  EVENTS 

Isabel  Ibach,  Harpist,  played  at  the  Bach  Festival  given  by  Bucknell 
University  in  Lewisburg  and  Williamsport,  Pennsylvania,  on  De- 
cember 6th  and  7th.  She  also  played  at  the  Fifth  Street  Methodist 
Church,  Harrisburg,  on  December  20th. 

On  December  19th,  Jennie  Robinor,  Pianist,  played  at  the  New 
School  of  Social  Research,  New  York  City.  It  was  the  occasion  of  a 
Lecture  on  Hebrew  Music,  followed  by  a  concert  of  the  compositions 
of  Mr.  F.  Rosowski. 

Flora  Greenwood,  Harpist,  and  Katherine  Conant,  'Cellist,  assisted 
at  the  Special  Christmas  Service  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church, 
Philadelphia,  on  December  20th. 

The  following  students  participated  in  a  Benefit  Concert  given  by 
the  Knights  of  Columbus,  in  the  Stanley  Theatre,  Camden,  New  Jersey, 
on  Sunday  evening,  December  20th;  Rose  Bampton,  Contralto;  Fiorenzo 
Tasso,  Tenor;  Reva  Reatha,  Harpist;  William  Harms,  Pianist. 

Jacob  Brodskv,  Violinist,  was  soloist  with  the  Orchestra  of  the 
Wilmington  (Delaware)  Music  School,  at  its  concert  on  December 
22nd.  Boris  Goldovsky,  one  of  the  Institute's  conducting  students, 
directs  this  group. 
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Ruth  Carhart,  Contralto,  was  soloist  with  the  Whitefield  (New 
Jersey)  Choral  Society,  when  they  sang  The  Messiah  there  on  December 
22nd. 

Conrad  Thibault,  Baritone,  sang  from  Station  WEAF  on  December 
27th  for  Thru  the  Opera  Glass  Hour. 

Daniel  Healy,  Tenor,  sang  at  a  Musicale  in  the  home  of  Mrs.  Charles 
Day,  Chestnut  Hill,  on  Sunday  afternoon,  January  3rd. 

On  Sunday  evening,  January  3rd,  Lawrence  Apgar,  Organist,  and 
Benjamin  Grobani,  Baritone  (graduate-student  of  the  Institute)  gave  a 
joint  recital  for  the  Keneseth  Israel  Alumni  in  this  Synagogue.  Mr. 
Apgar  played  compositions  of  Bach,  Franck,  Gigout,  Delamarter,  and 
a  Choral  Prelude  on  Die  Nacht  ist  kommen  (first  performance  in 
Philadelphia)  by  Ernest  Zechiel,  a  member  of  the  Institute's  Faculty. 
Mr.  Grobani's  part  of  the  programme  included:  Traditional  Hebrew 
selections,  compositions  by  Mendelssohn,  Ravel,  six  Palestinian  Folk 
Songs  (first  performance  in  Philadelphia),  and  two  of  his  own 
compositions. 

On  January  6th,  Carmela  Ippolito  played  for  the  MacDowell  Club 
of  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

The  Girls'  Quartet — Lily  Matison  and  Frances  Wiener,  Violins; 
Virginia  Majewski,  Viola;  and  Adine  Barozzi,  Violoncello — and  a 
Wind  Quintet  of  the  Institute's  students,  will  give  a  concert  at  Girard 
College,  Philadelphia,  on  the  evening  of  January  22nd. 

Agnes  Davis,  Soprano,  will  give  a  recital  before  the  members  of  the 
Woman's  Club  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  afternoon  of  January  26th. 
Joseph  Rubanoff  will  be  the  accompanist. 

Miss  Davis  sang  with  the  Lester  Concert  Ensemble  in  a  concert  for 
the  Woman's  Club,  New  Hope,  Pennsylvania,  on  December  16th. 

Rose  Bampton,  Contralto,  has  been  engaged  as  soloist  for  the  Concert 
of  the  Schola  Cantorum,  in  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  on  January  20th. 
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Miss  Bampton  was  soloist  over  Station  WJZ  on  Christmas  morning 
at  1 1  o'clock  when  Pierne's  Children  at  Bethlehem  was  presented,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Albert  Stoessel. 

On  January  28th,  Carmela  Ippolito,  Violinist,  Jennie  Robinor,  Pianist, 
and  Howard  Mitchell,  Violoncellist,  will  play  for  the  members  of  the 
Music  Study  Club,  Lewistown,  Pennsylvania. 

Leonard  Treash,  Baritone,  has  been  engaged  as  a  member  of  the 
Choir  at  the  Methodist  Church  of  the  Advocate,  Germantown. 

Carol  Deis  is  singing  twice  weekly  over  the  stations  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company  in  New  York  City. 


FORMER  STUDENTS 

Edna  Phillips,  first  harpist  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  and  the 
Philadelphia  Grand  Opera  Company,  and  instructor  of  harp  at  the 
Philadelphia  Conservatory  of  Music,  is  the  soloist  of  the  Victor  Com- 
pany's record  of  Debussy's  Danse  Sacree  and  Dance  Profane  for  harp 
with  accompaniment  of  string  orchestra,  made  by  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  conducted  by  Leopold  Stokowski. 

Stephen  Morrisett,  a  former  piano  student,  is  now  instructor  of  organ 
at  Ithaca  College,  Ithaca,  New  York.  He  is  also  working  toward 
a  doctor's  degree  in  Musicology  under  Otto  Kinkeldey  at  Cornell 
University. 

Louis  Gesensway,  Violinist,  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra, 
was  granted  a  leave  of  absence  from  that  organization  during  the  season 
1930-31.  Most  of  this  time  was  spent  in  Europe.  While  there  he 
studied  composition  with  Zoltan  Kodaly  at  The  Franz  Liszt  Academy 
of  Music  (Budapest  Academy),  Hungary,  and  was  coached  in  chamber 
music  by  Leo  Weiner.  Mr.  Gesensway  also  gave  a  sonata-recital  with 
Madame  Nora  Drewett,  Pianist,  while  in  Budapest. 
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Jenny  Lind 

By  Edward  Wagenknecht 

It  may  be  said  of  Jenny  Lind  that  she  was  the  best  advertised  woman 
of  her  own,  or  any  day.  About  this  physically  plain  and  spiritually 
austere  Swedish  woman  there  grew  up  a  legend  fabulous  beyond  even 
present-day  conceptions  of  world  fame. 

First  brought  to  America  for  an  extensive  concert  tour  by  Barnum 
and  super-ballyhooed  by  that  self-styled  "professor  of  the  art  of  hum- 
bug," her  name  penetrated  literally  every  corner  of  the  country.  She 
became  a  by-word  to  thousands  who  had  never  heard  her  and  still  more 
thousands  who  heard  little  or  no  music  at  all.  Cigars,  all  manner  of 
wearing  apparel,  sofas,  pianos,  flies  for  trout-fishing  were  named  for 
her.  In  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  Jenny  Lind  sausages  were  eaten  for  break- 
fast. Many  a  household  boasted  a  Jenny  Lind  tea-kettle,  "which,  being 
filled  with  water  and  placed  on  the  fire,  commences  to  sing  in  a  few 
minutes."  An  enterprising  baker  in  Alaska  announced  on  his  shingle 
that  he  made  Jenny  Lind  cakes.  Appreciative  natives  of  Renssalaer 
County,  New  York,  nominated  her  for  their  Assembly;  she  was  ac- 
corded a  vote  for  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Massachusetts,  and  was 
spoken  of  as  a  possible  choice  for  Mayor  of  New  York  City.  In  large 
cities  tickets  for  her  concerts  were  sold  at  public  auction  instead  of  at 
the  box  office — the  record  purchaser  being  a  Bostoner  who  parted  with 
six  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  to  be  numbered  among  those  pres- 
ent for  her  first  concert  there.  Everywhere  she  was  the  recipient  of 
huge  ovations,  demonstrations  so  riotous  that  more  than  a  few  partici- 
pants were  injured.  It  was  not  only  in  this  country  that  the  bounds  of 
good  taste  were  overstepped  by  enthusiasm:  one  royal  admirer  pre- 
sented her  with  a  golden  goblet  filled  with  ant  eggs — the  proper 
nourishment  for  nightingales!  And  all  of  this  in  the  sanctity  of  mid- 
Victorianism  when  association  with  theatrical  persons  was  frowned  on. 
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However,  Queen  Victoria  herself  set  the  official  seal  of  approval  on 
Jenny  Lind,  presenting  her  with  a  nightingale  fashioned  of  precious 
jewels. 

Yet,  relatively  little  of  importance  has  been  written  about  this  in- 
comparable singer  who  captivated  the  imagination  of  her  century  as 
no  other  ever  has.  She  is  a  monumental  example  of  personality 
obscured  by  legend. 

Edward  Wagenknecht's  Jenny  Lind  is  the  first  authenticated  full 
length  portrait  of  both  artist  and  woman  since  her  authorized  biography 
by  Henry  Scott  Howland  and  W.  S.  Rockstro — a  work  with  all  of  the 
characteristic  limitations  of  such  authorized  biographies  in  Victorian 
days,  and  long  out  of  print.  Mr.  Wagenknecht's  purpose  in  writing 
this  new  study  has  not  been  to  be  iconoclastic,  but  to  attempt  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  little  known  woman  behind  the  fabulous  legend.  He  treats 
of  her  as  both  artist  and  woman  and  has  been  admirably  successful  in 
catching  the  paradoxical  personality  of  this  singer  who  swept  continents 
off  their  feet. 


Letters  of  Giacomo  Puccini 

Selected  and  Edited  by  Giuseppe  Adami 

These  letters  are  concerned  primarily  with  the  composition  and  pro- 
duction of  the  operas.  Covering  the  period  from  Puccini's  first  defi- 
nite step  forward  in  his  career  with  the  production  of  Le  Villi  in  1884 
to  the  completion  of  Turandot  in  1924,  the  letters  have  much  historical 
importance,  but  their  principal  interest  lies  in  the  light  they  throw  upon 
a  great  figure  only  superficially  known. 

Puccini  revealed  himself  to  few  men.  Despite  his  immense  popu- 
larity he  was  afflicted  with  a  constant  melancholy  which,  coupled  with 
his  native  shyness,  caused  him  to  shun  society  and  isolate  himself  over 
long  periods  of  time.  The  popular  conception  of  this  composer — that 
his  success  was  easy,  like  his  music;  that  life  for  him  was  a  sweet  and 
flowing  experience  like  his  inspiration — was  entirely  mistaken,  accord- 
ing to  Adami,  who  perhaps  knew  him  better  than  did  any  other  man. 
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Puccini  gained  his  public  slowly,  his  works  often  being  received  with 
an  indifference  confirmed  by  the  critics  who,  in  Italy,  proclaimed 
La  Boheme  a  failure,  and  Butterfly  still-born.  His  later  popularity  was 
ascribed  by  them  as  being  due  to  his  knowing  too  well  what  his  public 
wanted.  As  Mr.  Adami  says,  his  critics  willingly  confounded  the  word 
popularity  with  the  word  mediocrity. 

Out  of  these  vivid  letters  there  emerges  the  real  Puccini,  sometimes 
melancholy,  sometimes  bitter,  often  humorous  and  completely  lovable — 
"the  figure  of  Puccini  as  a  great  theatrical  artist,  a  genius  born  exclu- 
sively for  the  theatre." 

The  order  of  the  letters  is  chronological  as  far  as  possible  and  ar- 
ranged in  sections  according  to  the  opera  to  which  they  refer.  Adami 
has  prefixed  a  brief  history  of  each  opera  to  the  various  sections. 
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Music  Calendar 

January  13  to  February  1 3 

\6 — Ignace  Jan  Paderewski,  Recital,  Academy  of  Music,  afternoon 

16 — Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Leopold  Stokowski  conducting,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 

18 — Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Leopold  Stokowski  conducting,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 

18 — Mr.  Horatio  Connell,  Baritone.  Casimir  Hall,  evening 

19 — Metropolitan  Opera  Company  of  New  York,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 

21 — Concert,  Compositions  by  Ernest  Zechiel,  Casimir  Hall,  evening 

22 — Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Fritz  Reiner  conducting,  Academy  of  Music,  afternoon 

22 — Radio  Broadcast,  afternoon 

23 — Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Fritz  Reiner  conducting,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 

24 — Musical  Art  Quartet,  Bellevue-Stratford,  afternoon 

25 — Carlos  Salzedo,  Harpist,  Casimir  Hall,  evening 

25 — Philharmonic-Symphony  Society  of  New  York,  Orchestra,  Bruno  Walter  conducting, 

Academy  of  Music,  evening 
26 — Metropolitan  Opera  Company  of  New  York,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 
27 — Carmela  Ippolito,  Violinist,  Graduation  Recital,  Casimir  Hall,  evening 
27 — John  Goss  and  the  London  Singers,  The  Philadelphia  Forum,  Academy  of  Music, 

evening 
27 — Concert,  Irene  Williams,  Soprano:  Paul  Nordoff,  Pianist,  Ethical  Culture  Society, 

evening 
28 — Rigoletto,  Philadelphia  Grand  Opera  Company,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 
29 — Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Fritz  Reiner  conducting,  Acadmey  of  Music,  afternoon 
29 — Radio  Broadcast,  afternoon 

30 — Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Fritz  Reiner  conducting,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 
31 — Concert  of  Chamber  Music,  Pennsylvania  Museum  of  Art,  evening 
1 — Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Fritz  Reiner  conducting,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 
1 — Madame  Lea  Luboshutz,  Violinist.  Casimir  Hall,  evening 
2 — Metropolitan  Opera  Company  of  New  York,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 
4 — Pearl  Fishers.  Philadelphia  Grand  Opera  Company,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 
5 — Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Fritz  Reiner  conducting,  Academy  of  Music,  afternoon 
5 — Radio  Broadcast,  afternoon 

6 — Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Fritz  Reiner  conducting,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 
8 — Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Fritz  Reiner  conducting,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 
8 — David  Saperton,  Pianist,  Casimir  Hall,  evening 

9 — Metropolitan  Opera  Company  of  New  York,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 
10 — Recital,  Students  of  Mr  ^Carlos  Salzedo,  Casimir  Hall,  evening 
11 — Intercollegiate  Glee  Club  Concert,  The  Philadelphia  Forum,  Academy  of  Music, 

evening 
12 — Radio  Broadcast,  afternoon 

12 — Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Bernardino  Molinari  conducting,  Academy  of  Music,  after- 
noon 
13 — Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Bernardino  Molinari  conducting,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 
15 — Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Bernardino  Molinari  conducting,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 
15 — Efrem  Zimbalist.  Violinist.  Casimir  Hall,  evening 
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Editorial  Note 


he  conversation  of  musicians,  particularly  that  of  music 
students,  at  concerts  and  after  concerts,  must  be  extremely 
puzzling  to  the  layman.  Sometimes  it  is  puzzling  to  the  pro- 
fessional musician.  There  is  a  curious  omission  in  all  the 
critical  talk  of  music  and  performance — an  omission  which  would  seem 
to  suggest  that  the  primary  purpose  of  art  had  been  overlooked.  It  is 
the  word  beauty  which  is  omitted.    One  rarely  hears  it. 

There  is  much  talk  of  concept,  plan,  architectonics,  tone,  method, 
personality,  projection  and  so  forth,  but  the  subjects  of  imagination  and 
beauty  are  scouted  as  delicately  as  though  they  were  of  scandalous 
import.  It  is  technique  in  one  or  another  of  its  many  aspects  which  is 
the  debated  and  admired  subject. 

Perhaps  it  is  part  of  the  current  manifestation  of  our  unsentimental 
attitude.  Instrumentalists  and  singers  are  apt  to  be  realists  in  discussing 
the  practice  and  performance  of  music,  and  up  to  a  certain  point  this  is  as 
it  should  be.  But  it  is  disturbing  to  discover  that  too  many  young  artists 
do  not  go  beyond  that  point  even  in  their  secret  meditations  on  the 
character  and  purpose  of  their  high  calling. 

Contemporary  concert  life  has  become  a  parade  of  technique.  We 
have  at  present  a  perfectionist  attitude  toward  the  subject  of  technique. 
This,  too,  is  right.  Modern  methods  and  brilliant  short  cuts  have 
resulted  in  an  astonishing  array  of  highly  competent  performers.  A 
somewhat  too  exclusive  preoccupation  with  this  foundational  aspect  of 
musical  performance  has  led  to  a  definitely  standardized  evaluation  of 
the  artist.  We  have  seen  a  number  of  instances  in  recent  years  of  phe- 
nomenal performers  whose  overwhelming  technical  equipment  so  daz- 
zled critics  that  an  actual  estimate  of  musical  worth  was  surprisingly 
tardy  in  making  its  appearance.  Comment,  both  in  the  press  and  in 
private,  had  to  make  a  cautious,  and  somewhat  embarrassed  revision  of 
previous   enthusiasm.      Eventually   the   finer   musical   perceptions   of 
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audiences  began  to  be  aware  of  the  need  of  nobility,  depth,  and  that 
subtler  and  shyer  beauty  which  can  spring  only  from  rich  and  sensitive 
natures  recreating  again  and  again  for  us  the  great  and  profound 
experiences  of  the  creative  artist. 

When  we  arrive  at  an  appreciation  of  the  performance  of  great  artists 
we  find  that  we  have  gone  far  beyond  the  standardized  estimates  based 
on  technical  proficiency.  Here  we  meet  with  elemental  variety.  Were 
it  not  so,  we  could  not  be  content  to  hear  Rachmaninoff,  Hofmann, 
Godowsky,  Kreisler,  Casals  and  Toscanini  play  for  us  year  after  year  the 
same  great  masterpieces. 

Music  exists  only  when  it  is  heard.  And  when  we  hear  it  from  the 
hands  of  the  supreme  artists  it  is  not  merely  recreated;  it  is  really  created 
anew  with  the  profound  implications  and  enrichments  that  derive  from 
the  individual  experience  and  individual  imagination  of  the  performer 
at  that  moment. 

There  are  as  many  kinds  of  beauty  as  there  are  great  artists. 

It  does  not  just  happen  that  the  few  great  artists  are  able  to  reward  us 
so  richly  with  their  highly  imaginative  and  individually  created  interpre- 
tations. One  needs  but  slight  acquaintance  with  the  great  artists  to 
discover  how  their  sensitively  receptive  minds  have  reached  out  and 
absorbed  enormously  of  the  world's  wisdom  and  the  world's  experience 
of  beauty. 

No  artist  can  be  nourished  by  his  own  art  alone.  The  painter  cannot 
thrive  on  painting  alone.  The  poet  or  the  novelist  must  have  other  than 
exclusively  literary  experience.  The  musician  cannot  live  by  music  alone. 

The  vast  and  varied  experience  of  humanity  has  been  poured  into 
many  different  moulds  and  has  crystallized  in  an  endless  variety  of  forms 
■ — sculpture,  music,  poetry,  painting,  architecture  and  drama.  No  indi- 
vidual lives,  or  can  live,  who  can  encompass  the  complete  range  of 
experience  for  himself.  But  the  distillation  of  hope  and  sorrow,  of 
comedy  and  tragedy,  of  aspiration,  of  the  whole  range  of  life  and  death 
is  figured  forth  in  the  world's  treasures  of  art  —  the  one  valuable  and 
enduring  heritage  of  the  past. 
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For  the  sensitive  artist  the  thought  and  experience  of  Michael  Angelo, 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  of  Dante,  of  Shakespeare, — of  all  the  great  souls 
that  ever  were,  become  as  his  own  because  he  is  born  with  the  kind  of 
receptivity  and  transfiguring  imagination  that  can  incorporate  the  record 
of  art  into  his  own  experience. 

But,  there  is  an  if.  The  young  artist,  potentially  great,  can  become 
great  only  if  he  puts  himself  in  the  way  of  greatness.  Many  young  artists 
discover  this  for  themselves.  A  few  need  to  have  the  way  indicated. 
But  no  one  of  them  should  need  to  be  reminded  more  than  once. 
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hose  who  have  inquired  most  earnestly  and  most  capably  into 
the  significance  of  the  highest  art  and  into  the  essential  quali- 
ties that  have  distinguished  our  highest  artists  seem  generally 
agreed  that  that  significance  and  those  qualities  remain  fairly 
consistent  and  unchanging  throughout  history:  highest  art  being,  in 
some  curious  but  direct  way,  a  kind  of  concrete  synthesis  or  crystalliza- 
tion of  the  noblest  thought  and  deepest  feeling  of  which  the  race  has 
been  capable,  and  the  highest  artist  he  who  has  most  fully  comprehended 
and  made  most  immediately  intelligible  that  thought  and  feeling.  Also, 
they  have  been  aware  that,  from  time  to  time,  the  whole  emphasis  of  art 
has  been  shifted  and  the  relation  of  the  artist  to  society  completely 
changed.  By  society,  in  this  sense,  as  differentiated  from  the  artist,  I 
mean  all  those  people  who  function  receptively  in  artistic  life;  in  a  word, 
the  artist's  "public." 

It  would  seem  then,  in  this  changing  world,  that  the  varying  quantity 
in  the  sum  total  which  indicates,  at  any  given  moment,  the  relation  of 
the  artist  to  society  is  to  be  found  in  society  rather  than  in  the  artist; 
and  that  the  greater  or  less  place  which  art,  at  any  given  time,  fills,  and 
the  higher  or  lower  rewards  accorded  the  artist  depend  upon  the  momen- 
tary character  and  temper  of  the  artistic  world.  And  it  would  follow 
that  whenever,  for  one  reason  or  another,  the  artistic  world  takes  on  a 
fundamentally  new  character  or  temper  the  status  of  the  artist  must  of 
necessity  change,  too. 

Now  it  would  seem  that  we,  of  the  present  generation,  are  living  in 
such  a  time.  During  the  last  decade  or  two  musicians  have  become 
increasingly  conscious  that  their  world  has  changed,  that  their  place  in 
the  world  is  not  what  it  had  been,  and  that  their  rewards  were  not  what 
precedent  gave  them  the  right  to  expect.  Instead  of  finding  a  world  eager 
to  be  pleased  and  astonished  at  some  phenomenal  gift,  and  ready  again 
and  again  to  seek  out  and  pay  handsomely  for  that  pleasure  and  astonish- 
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ment,  they  find  a  world  which,  while  not  unwilling  to  admit  the  phenom- 
enal quality  of  the  proffered  artistry,  is  still  reluctant  to  take  the  artist  to 
its  heart  and  to  heap  upon  him  all  those  rewards  it  has  to  offer.  The 
result  is  that  many  a  seasoned  artist,  who  once  had  a  large  and  generous 
following,  finds  himself  suddenly,  and  despite  every  device  of  publicity, 
quite  bereft  of  his  public;  and  many  a  debutant,  with  gifts  that  once 
might  have  brought  him  fame  and  fortune,  finds  his  debut  the  end  rather 
than  the  beginning  of  a  career.  In  other  words,  at  exactly  the  time  when 
interest  in  music  is  most  widespread,  when  music  education  is  most  gen- 
eral, when  the  concert  field  is  virtually  world-wide  and  the  wealth  of 
nations  literally  poured  into  the  service  of  art,  the  artist  finds  his  profes- 
sional service  a  thing  the  public  can  easily  do  without. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  this  anomaly.  And  the 
present  writer,  for  one,  would  not  be  moved  to  make  another  but  for  the 
fact  that,  in  making  it,  he  touches  on  a  point  of  view  which  may  be  of 
some  practical  advantage  to  others  as  it  has  been  to  himself.  At  least,  it 
may  serve  to  answer  a  question  that  has  been  put  to  him  perhaps  hun- 
dreds of  times  in  the  more  than  twenty  years  of  his  teaching  experience. 
The  question  has  been  put  in  various  guises:  "Shall  I  enter  music  profes- 
sionally?" "Do  my  gifts  warrant  me  to  hope  for  a  concert  career?"  or, 
from  the  more  philosophic,  "What  place  can  music  possibly  fill  in  con- 
temporary society?"  The  questions  are  various,  but  their  import  is  iden- 
tical. And  there  has  never  been  a  time,  certainly,  when  the  answer  to 
them  deserved  such  penetrating  care. 

For,  evade  and  temporize  as  one  may,  the  world  of  the  artist  and, 
indeed,  the  whole  world,  has  changed;  and  the  old  answers  to  the  old 
questions  won't  do.  One  can  no  longer  say,  "You  have  absolute  pitch, 
you  have  an  infallible  memory,  you  have  perfect  digital  correlation;  you 
will  be  a  Paderewski  or  a  Kreisler."  One  can  no  longer  say,  "You  have 
a  healthy  and  pleasant  voice,  you  have  a  charming  personality,  you  have 
nerves  of  steel;  you  will  be  a  Patti  or  a  de  Reszke."  Indeed,  one  could 
never  say  quite  that.  For,  with  every  natural  gift,  chance  had  always  to 
be  accepted  as  a  controlling  and  incalculable  factor.  In  this  connection, 
and  in  an  age  notable  for  its  multitude  of  self-made  millionaires,  it  is 
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interesting  to  recall  the  opinion  of  the  Chicago  merchant-philanthropist, 
the  late  Mr.  Julius  Rosenwald,  who  held  that  even  a  business  success,  as 
in  this  day  we  reckon  business  success,  is  due  to  a  necessary  five  per  cent 
of  ability  and  a  necessary  ninety-five  per  cent  of  good  luck.  But,  be  that 
as  it  may,  in  times  past  one  could  at  least  have  said  that,  granted  equal 
endowments,  the  aspirant  had  an  equal  chance  to  the  fame  and  fortune 
of  Paderewski  and  Kreisler,  or  of  Patti  and  de  Reszke. 

Now  one  can  no  longer  say  even  that.  For  the  world  which  acclaimed 
and  rewarded  those  artists  no  longer  exists.  A  world  of  quite  another 
temper  and  spirit  has  supplanted  it.  It  may  be,  even,  that  artists,  in 
this  other  world,  will  have  to  be  content  with  other  recognitions  and 
other  rewards. 

Our  time  is  unique,  if  not  in  the  history  of  the  world,  certainly  in  the 
history  of  music;  and  the  public  that  supports  music  is  unique;  and  to 
arrive  at  a  clear  understanding  of  the  unique  quality  of  the  musical 
public  of  our  time  it  may  be  illuminative  to  glance  at  the  nature  of  the 
musical  public  of  times  past,  noting  the  difference. 

The  history  of  music,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  public  to  which  it 
ministered,  seems  to  fall  into  three  quite  sharply  differentiated 
periods.  There  was  a  long  period  during  which  the  conscious  and  sub- 
conscious forces  of  the  western  races  were  united  in  a  common  move- 
ment toward  social  order  and  stability,  a  movement  which  culminated, 
after  what  ages  of  protean  endeavor,  in  a  certain  homogeneity  which  we 
call  Western  Civilization.  This  civilization,  like  all  others,  fortressed  its 
spirit  behind  several  strong  and  characteristic  institutions.  There  was 
the  unquestioned  Church  that  allowed  the  lowliest  man  to  lift  his  heart 
habitually  to  God.  There  was  the  State  that  ministered  to  man's  sense 
of  social  integrity  and  pride,  that  challenged  his  spirit  to  the  loftiest 
loyalties  and  to  the  highest  heroisms.  Then  there  was  the  Family  that 
gave  him  a  very  real  sense  of  earthly  endurance,  not  to  say  immortality. 
And  within  the  precincts  of  this  trinity,  grew  the  arts  and  sciences, 
veritable  handmaidens;  and  the  exuberance  with  which  they  flourished 
speaks  unequivocally  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  from  which  they  sprang. 
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The  science  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  inextricably  bound  up,  indeed 
hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  its  theology;  and  the  magnificent  music 
of  Marcello,  Palestrina,  Buxtehude  and  Bach  is,  in  a  large  measure, 
the  very  voice  of  the  Holy  Church  in  whose  service  it  was  written. 
Also,  and  what  is  more  to  our  purpose,  the  public  to  whose  mind  and 
heart  that  music  was  directed,  was  the  special  predisposed  public  of  the 
infallible  Church.  But  gradually,  however,  because  the  art  had  a  vitality 
of  its  own,  music  outgrew  the  confines  of  the  Church  and  became,  in  a 
degree,  secularized.  The  title  pages  of  the  secular  music  of  Bach,  and 
Haydn,  and  Mozart,  inscribed  as  they  are  with  noble  names  of  their 
patrons,  remain  the  highest  and,  in  many  cases,  the  only  memorials  to  the 
courts  for  whose  glory  this  music  was  written  and  in  whose  concert 
chambers  it  was  first  heard.  Later  still  when  the  interest  in  music  had 
taken  even  deeper  root  and  sent  up  still  further  shoots,  we  find,  even  out- 
side both  the  Church  and  the  courts,  passionately  devoted  amateurs,  not 
publicly  ministering  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  but  assiduously  cultivating 
them  in  the  home.  The  landler  and  haus-musik  of  Schubert  and  Bee- 
thoven, the  intermezzi  and  fourhand  waltzes  of  Brahms,  the  clavecin 
music  of  Lully  and  Couperin,  the  madrigals,  glees,  and  songs  of  the 
English  gentlemen,  Purcell,  Bird  and  Dr.  Arne,  the  lieder  of  Schumann, 
Grieg  and  Hugo  Wolf — all  are  nostalgic  of  the  home  life  of  their  time, 
as  truly  interiors  as  those  of  the  Flemish  painters;  and  in  the  world 
today  they  remain  veritable  "haunts"  of  a  departed  domesticity. 

In  this  first,  and  longest,  and  only  truly  creative  period  of  musical 
history  we  see,  then,  that  the  public  was  a  small  and  homogeneous 
public,  showing  however  a  tendency  already  to  become,  little  by  little, 
less  so;  but  always  suffused  with  a  spirit  motivated  by  a  time-honored 
and  unquestioned  acceptance  of  social  verities. 

Then  suddenly  there  came  a  change.  Out  of  the  Church,  the  court  and 
the  home,  music  was  taken  into  the  commercial  concert  hall.  New 
facilities  for  travel,  and  new  methods  of  publicity  made  it  possible  for 
music  to  be  generally  heard  outside  the  milieu  for  which  it  was  written, 
and  for  artists  to  be  carried  and  exploited,  by  enterprising  business 
managers,  over  the  entire  civilized  world.  For  the  first  time  in  history 
not  only  the  remoter  parts  of  Europe  but  the  metropolitan  centers  of 
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America  became  part  of  the  potential  public.  And  into  this  enlarged 
and  virgin  field  artists  from  the  genuinely  musical  centers  of  Europe 
swarmed  as  into  a  gold  field  and,  whether  or  not  they  had  much  to  com- 
mend them  besides  the  courage  of  opportunism,  found  unbelievable 
acclaim  and  wealth  even  as  the  squatters  in  the  days  of  the  gold  rush. 
Along  with  much  of  highest  artistic  worth,  virtuosity  and  sensationalism 
were  rampant,  for  the  superficial  aspects  of  an  art  are  those  most  certain 
of  recognition  by  a  naive  and  uninitiated  public.  Also  personal  eccen- 
tricity had  its  reward.  The  golden  rain  fell  alike  on  the  just  and  the 
unjust;  and  for  the  first  time  in  history  the  interpretative  artist — whether 
or  not  he  was  altogether  worthy  of  the  name — came  into  a  kingly  estate. 
Violinists  and  pianists  became  the  peers  of  veritable  princes  (or  even 
merchant  princes)  in  their  lavish  mode  of  life;  and  singers  retired  in 
middle  life,  perhaps  with  an  acquired  title,  to  lead  the  sybaritic  life  the 
ardours  of  professionalism  denied  them.  It  was  the  age  of  the  gilded 
artist  if  not  the  golden  age  of  art. 

This  age  survived  within  the  memory  of  most  of  us.  But  it  is  now 
extinct  and  a  new  epoch  is  upon  us.  The  Church  and  the  State  and  the 
Home,  according  to  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  conceived,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  spirit  that  leavened  the  thought  and  feeling  of  the  whole 
civilized  world  during  the  two  earlier  periods  of  music  history,  have 
been  temporarily  or  permanently  superseded  or  swept  away.  Little  by 
little,  and  at  first  almost  imperceptibly,  their  foundations  came  to  be 
undermined.  In  fact,  hardly  had  the  magnificent  edifices  been  reared 
to  their  perfection  than  there  were  signs  portentous  of  their  giving  way. 
Yet  so  substantial  were  they,  and  their  uses  so  universal  and  familiar, 
that  their  disintegration  was  not  generally  noted  until  the  hour  of  their 
final  collapse.  And,  curiously,  this  collapse  came  at  a  time  when  the 
grandiloquent  promises  of  science — promises  that  warranted  hoping 
almost  any  attainment  for  the  future  of  society,  even  to  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  ruined  edifices  of  religion,  state  and  family — were  found  to 
be  largely  void;  when  the  gorgeous  structure  of  hypothesis  and  logic 
was  found,  admittedly,  too  delicate  and  fragile  to  bear  even  the  stress 
of  the  scaffolding  that  was  rearing  it,  and  to  content  of  irreducible  fact 
wholly  inadequate  to  stabilize  the  restive  spirit  of  man. 
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"That  man  is  the  product  of  causes  which  have  no  prevision  of  the 
end  they  were  achieving;  that  his  origin,  his  growth,  his  hopes  and  fears, 
his  loves  and  his  belief,  are  but  the  outcome  of  accidental  collocations 
of  atoms;  that  no  fire,  no  heroism,  no  intensity  of  thought  and  feeling, 
can  preserve  an  individual  life  beyond  the  grave;  that  all  the  labors  of 
the  ages,  all  the  devotion,  all  the  inspiration,  all  the  noon-day  brightness 
of  human  genius,  are  destined  to  extrication  in  the  vast  death  of  the 
solar  system,  and  that  the  whole  temple  of  Man's  achievement  must 
inevitably  be  buried  beneath  the  debris  of  a  universe  in  ruins — all  these 
things,  if  not  quite  beyond  dispute,  are  yet  so  nearly  certain,  that  no 
philosophy  which  rejects  them  can  hope  to  stand.  Only  within  the 
scaffolding  of  these  truths,  only  on  the  firm  foundation  of  unyielding 
despair,  can  the  soul's  habitation  henceforth  be  safely  built."* 

This  quotation,  the  admission  of  one  of  the  world's  foremost  scientists, 
though  there  are  present  signs  that  it  may  be  unwarrantedly  pessimistic, 
indicates  the  certain  definite  and  characteristic  temper  of  our  time;  a 
time  which  suddenly  finds  itself,  rightly  or  wrongly,  conscious  that  local 
patriotism  is  archaic,  and  the  idea  of  Empire  preposterous;  that  the 
Church  is  a  human  institution  dependent,  for  its  success,  upon  the 
machination  of  man  rather  than  upon  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost; 
that  the  Family  is  not  necessarily  sound  socially  or  defensible  economi- 
cally, but,  perhaps,  even  anti-social,  and  liable,  even,  to  Freudian  in- 
terpretations; and  that  the  promises  of  science  are  liable  either  to  be 
withdrawn  or  their  fulfillment  subject  to  incalculable  postponements. 
In  short,  a  generation  finds  itself  in  a  hostile  world,  bereft  of  all  the 
common  amenities  which  in  times  past  had  been  wont  to  dignify  and 
ennoble  life. 

This  change  in  Zeit-geist  or  world  spirit,  in  itself,  would  be  sufficient 
to  mark  a  new  epoch  in  artistic  life.  But  this  change  is  not  the  only,  and 
certainly  not  the  most  difficult,  change  to  be  reckoned  with.  If  it  were 
the  only  change,  the  artist  would  find  his  status  improved  rather  than 
deranged.   For  then,  society,  bereft  of  those  beliefs  and  loyalties  which 


Pages  47-48,  Bertrand  Russell's  "Mysticism  and  Logic" — published  by  W.  W.  Norton 
and  Company,  Incorporated. 
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have  come  to  be  instinctive,  subconscious  and  necessary,  would  turn 
more  passionately  and  whole-heartedly  than  ever  to  art  where  alone 
manifestations  of  those  amenities  survive.  In  fact,  there  is  an  aware  and 
by  no  means  inconsiderable  part  of  the  present  public  which  does  just 
that;  which  finds  in  the  highest  art  the  highest  value  that  remains  in  the 
world,  and  which  turns  to  art,  especially  to  music,  for  an  affirmation  of 
spirit  which,  in  other  times  and  under  other  circumstances,  it  might  have 
found  elsewhere.  It  is  this  group  which,  however  small,  forms  the 
significant  part  of  the  present-day  concert  public.  It  is  these  people 
whose  judgment  on  the  values  of  art  and  artists,  in  the  last  analysis, 
makes  or  mars  an  artist's  reputation,  whose  opinion,  even  when  opposed 
to  ignorance  and  fashion,  finally  prevails.  They  turn  to  music  expecting 
to  find  those  transcendental  values  of  which  life  has  been  so  largely 
deprived,  and  are  unwilling  to  be  satisfied  with  less.  They  go  to  music,  as 
they  might  once  have  gone  to  Mass,  to  partake  of  the  mysteries,  to  be  lifted 
by  a  power  outside  themselves  to  heights  they,  of  themselves,  could  not 
attain,  to  be  minded  of  thoughts  they  themselves,  unaided,  could  not 
think,  and  to  be  purged  by  perfections  beyond  their  own  personal  reach. 
And  the  artist  who  is  most  sensitively  informed  of  the  noble  implica- 
tions of  music,  who  is  able  to  set  forth  in  justest  measure  the  proportions 
of  truth  as  the  experience  of  the  race  has  revealed  them,  who  vouchsafes 
the  highest  manifestation  of  intelligence  and  understanding,  is  the  artist 
they  delight  to  honor.  He  may  or  may  not  offer  the  highest  technical 
proficiency — happy  the  artist,  and  his  public,  when  he  does;  he  may  not 
offer  the  glamor  of  personality;  for  that,  in  these  days,  may  be  found 
around  any  corner.  But  he  must  offer  the  illuminated  vision,  and  bear 
upon  his  brow  the  mark  of  a  high  calling. 

But  this  nucleus  of  highly  intelligent  people  who  understand  as  well 
as  support  music  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  whole  body  which  consti- 
tutes the  public  of  the  modern  artist.  The  overwhelming  majority  in 
almost  every  audience  will  be  people  of  a  totally  different  order  of 
musical  intelligence. 

The  universality  of  popular  education,  the  new  economic  freedom 
which  has  given  millions  of  uncultured  people  leisure  in  which  to  think 
for  the  first  time  of  cultural  values,  the  omnipresence  of  mechanical 
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music,  the  gramophone,  player  piano  and  radio,  the  insidious  fashion, 
especially  among  women  and  women's  clubs,  of  "taking  up"  music  and 
fostering  concerts — all  these  factors  have  served  to  disseminate  a  musical 
curiosity  or  interest  which  has  not  yet  had  time  to  grow  into  anything 
even  remotely  like  musical  understanding.  They  have  united  in  creat- 
ing, almost  over  night,  an  audience  of  music  patrons  most  of  whom  are 
as  innocent  of  the  real  import  of  art  as  they  are  pretentious  in  their 
judgment  of  artists.  The  music  public,  then,  has  become  enormous  and 
conglomerate,  diffuse  in  its  demands  and  widely  eccentric  in  its  taste, 
powerful  and  dangerous;  powerful  because  of  its  enormous  financial 
and  social  prestige,  and  dangerous  because,  lacking  intelligent  motiva- 
tion, it  virtually  invites  exploitation  at  the  hands  of  charlatans  who  are 
less  artists  than  selfseekers  pandering  to  ignorance. 

This  vast  and  heterogeneous  audience,  which  would  be  problem 
enough  for  any  existing  body  of  artists,  further  complicates  the  situation 
by  an  almost  automatic  creation  of  a  bewildering  number  of  new  and 
aspiring  artists.  Whereas,  fifty  years  ago  there  were,  say,  a  hundred 
people  keenly  aware  of  the  values  of  art  and  alert  for  the  discovery  of 
talent,  there  are  now  certainly  a  hundred  thousand  vaguely  conscious 
of  art  and  on  the  qui  rive  to  discover  in  themselves  or  in  their  friends 
the  thing  called  Genius.  And  whereas,  fifty  years  ago  there  were  only  a 
half  dozen  cities  in  the  world  where  opportunities  might  be  found  for 
the  study  that  would  bring  talent  to  fruition,  there  is  today  scarcely  a 
town,  however  remote  and  inaccessible,  where  outstanding  talent, 
granted  a  modicum  of  initiative,  need  languish  uninstructed.  In  conse- 
quence, talents  are  being  discovered,  and  artists  developed  in  every 
quarter  of  the  hemisphere;  and  in  such  numbers  that  the  market  is 
actually  flooded.  So  between  the  perilous  nature  of  his  audience  and  the 
unprecedented  competition  of  his  fellows,  the  artist  is  caught  and  held 
as  between  the  horns  of  a  dilemma. 

No  longer  finding  himself  a  rare  phenomenon,  exceptionallv  prized 
and  prodigally  supported,  no  longer  able  to  go  into  art  with  confidence 
that  success  there  will  guarantee  greater  returns  than  an  equal  success 
in  other  professions,  the  artist  is  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  readjust- 
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ing  his  conception  of  his  relation  to  society.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more 
exact  to  say  that  the  artist  is  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  finding  a 
place  in  society. 

Practically  then,  in  answer  to  the  question,  "Shall  I  be  a  professional 
musician?"  there  seems  to  be  but  one  honest  answer:  only  if  you  must. 
If  one's  genius,  however  inclusive  it  may  be  of  other  and  more  super- 
ficial gifts,  includes  a  vision  of  what  a  great  art  means  or  a  purpose,  at 
whatever  cost,  to  find  out,  and  if  that  vision  or  its  discovery,  and  the 
identification  of  oneself  unreservedly  with  it,  means  more  than  every- 
thing else  in  the  world,  then  and  only  then  should  one  devote  himself 
professionally  to  music — for  only  in  music  would  any  meaning  to  life 
be  found.  It  may  mean  a  humble  or  a  high  place  in  the  present  artificial 
hierarchy  of  fame  and  fortune.  It  may  mean  that  a  pianist  who,  in  the 
previous  gilded  age,  would  have  made  a  gilded  fortune  and  a  great 
name,  will  have  to  be  content  with  a  decent  place  in  some  university 
faculty — if  his  general  characteristics  do  not  disqualify  him  for  such  a 
position.  It  may  mean  that  some  first  rate  organist  will  play  great  music 
in  Kansas  City  or  in  Memphis,  Tennessee.  It  may  mean  that  music  will 
be  decentralized;  that  there  will  be  an  orchestra  in  New  Orleans  or  Des 
Moines  as  good  as  any  in  Philadelphia  or  New  York.  It  may  mean  that 
there  will  be  as  good  a  concert  on  Saturday  afternoon  in  the  opera  house 
in  Louisville  as  there  is  in  Carnegie  Hall.  It  may  mean  a  new  dignity 
given  to  the  teaching  of  music,  for  teaching  is  a  special  art;  in  which 
case  it  would  mean  a  new  dignity  given  to  the  study  of  music.  It  may 
mean  that  our  whole  definition  of  success  will  have  to  be  modified  to 
include  some  worthwhile  achievement  between  "glory  and  defeat";  for 
certainly  to  live  pleasantly,  to  practice  an  art  nobly,  and  to  leave  the 
world  richer  is  a  kind  of  success. 

It  may  mean  any  number  of  things.  It  may  even  mean  a  return  to  the 
Golden  Age. 
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Faculty  Activities 

CASIMIR  HALL  CONCERTS 

he  third  Faculty  Recital  for  the  current  season  was  presented 
by  Mr.  Horatio  Connell,  Baritone,  with  Mr.  Harry  Kaufman 
at  the  piano,  on  Monday  evening,  January  18.  In  the  first 
group  were  the  following  songs:  Haste  Thee,  Nymph!  from 
Handel's  L' Allegro  and  Leave  Me,  Loathsome  Light  from  the  same  com- 
poser's Semele;  Rugiadose,  odorose  by  Scarlatti;  Beethoven's  In  questa 
tomba  oscura  and  Der  Kuss.  Fussreise,  Auf  ein  altes  Bild,  Der  Gartner, 
Verborgenheit,  and  Trunken  miissen  wir  alle  sein — songs  by  Hugo 
Wolf — comprised  the  second  group.  Then  followed  Lully's  Bois  Epais, 
Berg  ere  Legere — a  French  Bergerette,  and  MacDowell's  Long  Ago  and 
A  Maid  Sings  Lightly.  As  the  concluding  number,  Part  One  of  Wolf- 
Ferrari's  New  Life  was  presented.  In  this  work  Mr.  Connell  had  the 
assistance  of  Lawrence  Apgar,  Organist  (Student  of  Mr.  Germani), 
and  the  following  group  of  his  own  students:  Florence  Irons  and 
Celia  Thompson,  Sopranos;  Virginia  Kendrick  and  Irene  Beamer,  Con- 
traltos; Daniel  Healy  and  Eugene  Ramey,  Tenors;  Walter  Vassar  and 
Alfred  de  Long,  Baritones. 

On  Thursday  evening,  January  21,  a  concert  of  compositions  by  Mr. 
Ernest  Zechiel — fourth  in  the  Faculty  Series — was  given.  Sonata  in  C 
minor,  for  Violin  and  Piano,  was  played  by  Philip  Frank  (Student  of 
Mr.  Zimbalist)  and  Florence  Frantz  (Student  of  Madame  Vengerova). 
Five  Preludes,  for  Organ,  were  played  by  Lawrence  Apgar  (Student  of 
Mr.  Germani).  Quartette  in  E  minor,  performed  by  The  Girls'  Quartet 
— Lily  Matison  and  Frances  Wiener,  Violins;  Virginia  Majewski,  Viola; 
Adine  Barozzi,  Violoncello — brought  the  concert  to  a  close. 

The  fifth  recital  in  the  series,  held  on  Monday  evening,  January  25, 
presented  Miss  Lucile  Lawrence  and  Mr.  Carlos  Salzedo,  Harpists.  Col- 
laborating with  these  two  artists  were  Mr.  William  Kincaid,  Flutist,  and 
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Mr.  Max  Aronoft,  Violist.  As  the  first  group,  Mr.  Salzedo  played 
Pescetti's  Sonata,  for  harp  alone,  and  three  of  his  own  compositions: 
Embryo,  Hallucination  and  Whirlwind.  These  were  followed  by  De- 
bussy's Second  Sonata,  for  Flute,  Viola  and  Harp,  with  Mr.  Salzedo  at 
the  Harp.  Miss  Lawrence  was  then  heard  in  Debussy's  Dance  Sacree 
and  Dance  Profane,  with  Mr.  Salzedo  playing  the  piano  accompani- 
ment. The  last  group  on  the  program  comprised  Four  Preludes  to  the 
Afternoon  of  a  Telephone,  for  two  Harps. 

The  recital  by  Madame  Lea  Luboshutz,  Violinist,  on  Monday  evening, 
February  1,  was  sixth  in  this  series.  Mr.  Harry  Kaufman  was  at  the 
piano.  The  program  comprised  Brahms'  Sonata,  No.  1,  in  G  major; 
Bach's  Chaconne  (for  violin  alone);  Intrada  by  Desplanes;  Kreisler's 
arrangement  of  de  Falla's  Danse  Espagnole;  Nigun  from  Ernest  Bloch's 
Suite,  Baal  Shem;  Kreutzer's  Etude  Caprice,  arranged  by  Mr.  Kaufman, 
and  Wieniawski's  Concerto  in  D  minor. 

Other  Faculty  members  scheduled  for  recitals  in  the  near  future  are: 
Mr.  Efrem  Zimbalist,  Violinist,  February  15;  Mr.  Abram  Chasins,  Pian- 
ist, February  23;  Mr.  Fernando  Germani,  Organist,  March  7;  Miss 
Queena  Mario,  Soprano,  March  14. 


OUTSIDE  THE  INSTITUTE 

Mr.  Stephen  Deak,  Assistant  Instructor  of  Violoncello,  gave  a 
joint  recital  with  Mr.  John  Goss,  Baritone,  at  the  Peabody  Con- 
servatory of  Music  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  where  Mr.  Deak  is  instructor 
of  Violoncello  and  Chamber  Music,  on  Friday  afternoon,  January  22. 

Miss  Lucile  Lawrence  was  one  of  the  soloists  at  the  Diaz  Wednesday 
Afternoons  on  January  6  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria.  She  was  also  featured 
in  the  Radio  Broadcast  of  the  Salzedo  Harp  Ensemble,  organized  by  the 
Library  of  Congress  on  January  18.    On  the  28th,  Miss  Lawrence  gave  a 
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joint  recital  with  Mr.  Carlos  Salzedo  at  the  White  House.  The  occasion 
was  a  dinner  and  reception  given  by  the  President  and  Mrs.  Hoover  in 
honor  of  Chief  Justice  Charles  E.  Hughes. 

Mr.  Carlos  Salzedo,  with  the  Salzedo  Harp  Ensemble,  contributed  to 
the  Diaz  Wednesday  Afternoons,  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  on  January  6. 
The  Ensemble  was  dressed  in  costumes  of  the  early  XlXth  Century  and 
played  appropriate  music.  On  January  8,  Mr.  Salzedo  gave  a  recital  in 
Stratford,  Ontario,  Canada.  On  the  18th,  the  Salzedo  Harp  Ensemble 
gave  a  concert  of  classical  and  contemporary  music  over  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System.  This  was  one  of  the  Radio  series  organized  by 
the  Library  of  Congress.  On  the  28th,  Mr.  Salzedo  gave  a  joint  recital 
with  Miss  Lucile  Lawrence  at  the  White  House,  and  on  February  21,  he 
will  be  soloist  with  the  Baltimore  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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CASIMIR  HALL  CONCERTS 

armela  Ippolito,  Violinist,  a  student  of  Mr.  Efrem  Zimbalist, 
gave  her  Graduation  Recital  on  Wednesday  evening,  Janu- 
ary 27.  The  program  opened  with  Mozart's  Concerto,  No.  3, 
in  A  major.  This  was  followed  by  Lalo's  Symphonie  Espag- 
nole.  Comprising  the  third  and  last  group  were:  Respighi's  Poema 
autunnale;  Cyril  Scott's  Danse,  No.  2;  Nigun  from  Baal  Shem  by  Ernest 
Bloch,  and  Tarantella  by  Szymanowski.  Theodore  Saidenberg,  a  grad- 
uate-student of  Mr.  Kaufman,  was  the  accompanist. 

The  Eighth  Students'  Concert  was  given  by  students  of  Mr.  Salzedo 
and  Miss  Lawrence  on  Wednesday  evening,  February  10,  at  8: 30  o'clock. 
Maryce  Robert  played  Corelli's  Giga;  Gavotte  from  Gluck's  Iphigenia 
in  Aulis,  and  Rameau's  Ri  gaud  on.  Isabel  Ibach  next  presented  Durand's 
Chaconne;  Palmgren's  May  Night,  and  Salzedo's  Whirlwind.  Maryjane 
Mayhew  played,  as  the  third  group  on  the  program,  three  compositions 
of  Mr.  Salzedo:  Quietude,  Iridescence  and  Introspection.  Marjorie  Tyre 
was  heard  in  Ravel's  Introduction  and  Allegro,  for  Harp  with  Piano 
Accompaniment.  Mary  Griffith  concluded  the  program  playing  Mr. 
Salzedo's  Sonata  for  Harp  and  Piano.  Mr.  Salzedo  was  at  the  piano  for 
the  last  two  numbers. 

Students  of  Mr.  Zimbalist  will  be  presented  in  recital  on  Wednesday 
evening,  March  9. 


OPERA 

ON  Thursday  evening,  January  7,  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  Puccini's 
three-act  opera  Tosca  was  given.  Mr.  Eugene  Goosens  conducted, 
and  Mr.  Wilhelm  von  Wymetal,  Junior,  staged  the  performance.  The 
Curtis  Institute  of  Music  students  numbered  among  the  cast  were: 
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Abrasha  Robofsky,  who  took  the  part  of  a  Sacristan;  Spoletta  being 
Albert  Mahler;  Sciarrone — John  Cosby;  a  Gaoler — Benjamin  de  Loache; 
a  Shepherd  Boy— Rose  Bampton. 

In  the  Orchestra  wereGama  Gilbert,  Benjamin  Sharlip,  Robert  Levine, 
Jack  Pepper,  Simon  Asin,  Howard  Mitchell,  Frank  Eney,  Emil  Opava, 
Isadore  Goldblum,  James  Collis,  Samuel  Krauss.  Behind  the  scenes,  John 
Hreachmack,  Leonard  Mogill,  Victoria  Bloom,  Alexander  McCurdy, 
Frank  Schwartz,  Frank  Sinatra,  and  Joseph  Rubanoff,  played  at  various 
times  throughout  the  opera. 


Thais,  the  three-act  opera  of  Jules  Massenet,  was  presented  at  the 
Academy  of  Music,  on  January  14.  Mr.  Sylvan  Levin  conducted  and 
Mr.  Wilhelm  von  Wymetal,  Junior,  staged  the  performance.  The  role 
of  Nicias  was  taken  by  Albert  Mahler;  that  of  Crobyle  by  Helen  Jepson; 
Myrtale  by  Rose  Bampton;  a  Servitor  by  Benjamin  de  Loache.  Other 
Curtis  Institute  students  in  the  performance  were  Robert  Levine,  James 
Bloom,  Jack  Pepper,  Robert  Gomberg,  Simon  Asin,  Leonard  Mogill, 
Howard  Mitchell,  Irven  Whitenack,  Lloyd  Geisler,  who  played  in  the 
orchestra  pit.  Joseph  Mariano,  Leon  Lester,  Isadore  Goldblum,  Robert 
Hester,  Flora  Greenwood,  Andrew  Luck,  Joseph  Rubanoff,  Frank 
Schwartz,  and  Frank  Sinatra,  played  the  back-stage  music. 

Rigoletto  was  presented  by  the  Philadelphia  Grand  Opera  Company 
on  January  28,  with  a  cast  which  included  several  Curtis  Institute  stu- 
dents. The  character  of  Borsa  was  represented  by  Albert  Mahler;  that 
of  Marullo  by  Conrad  Thibault;  Count  Ceprano — Benjamin  de  Loache; 
Countess  Ceprano — Virginia  Kendrick;  a  Page — Carol  Deis;  Giovanni — 
Paceli  Diamond;  Maddalena — Edwina  Eustis.  Cesare  Sodero  conducted 
and  Wilhelm  von  Wymetal,  Junior,  staged  the  performance. 

The  stage  band  under  the  direction  of  Sylvan  Levin  was  composed 
entirely  of  the  following  Curtis  Institute  students:  Kenton  Terry,  Joseph 
Mariano,  Isadore  Goldblum,  Sidney  Divinsky,  Emil  Schmactenberg, 
James  Collis,  William  Santucci,  William  Koch,  Jack  Berv,  Attillio  de 
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Palma,  Theodore  Seder,  Sune  Johnson,  John  Harmaala,  Leopold  Podder, 
Guy  Boswell,  Warren  Burkhardt,  Gerald  Woerner,  Ross  Wyre,  Salvatore 
Perrone  and  Frank  Sinatra. 

In  the  orchestra  pit  were  Robert  Levine,  James  Bloom,  George  Pepper, 
Jack  Pepper,  Leonard  Mogill,  Gabriel  Braverman,  Samuel  Geschichter 
and  Frank  Eney. 


THE  CURTIS  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ON  Friday  evening,  January  29,  the  Curtis  Symphony  Orchestra,  con- 
sisting of  one  hundred  members,  gave  a  concert  in  Carnegie  Hall, 
New  York  City.  The  first  half  of  the  program  was  conducted  by  Fritz 
Reiner  and  included  the  Weber  Overture  to  Oberon,  Brahms'  Fourth 
Symphony  in  E  Minor,  and  the  first  movement  of  the  Tschaikowsky  B 
Flat  Minor  Piano  Concerto,  played  by  Jorge  Bolet.  After  the  intermis- 
sion Doctor  Louis  Bailly  conducted  the  Faure  Requiem  for  orchestra, 
chorus,  soli,  and  organ.  The  chorus,  numbering  over  fifty,  consisted  of 
all  the  vocal  students  in  the  Institute.  Soloists  were:  Natalie  Bodan- 
skaya,  Soprano;  Conrad  Thibault,  Baritone,  and  Lawrence  Apgar, 
Organist. 

Comments  from  the  New  York  press  were  as  follows : 

"The  program  opened  with  a  performance  of  Weber's  Oberon 
overture  that  would  have  done  credit  to  a  maturer  band  of 
players.  Equally  effective  was  the  playing  of  the  Fourth  Sym- 
phony of  Brahms  which  was  offered  next.  The  tone  throughout 
the  work  had  an  eager,  spontaneous  quality  and  a  noteworthy 
freshness  and  compelling  force." — Neiv  York  World-Telegram. 

"A  program  of  the  kind  would  have  constituted  a  full  evening  for 
any  major  professional  organization.  To  call  it  an  ambitious 
undertaking  for  the  Curtis  students  is  nothing  short  of  under- 
statement. And  yet  what  was  truly  arresting  was  not  the  program 
itself,  but  the  manner  in  which  it  was  performed.  The  players 
and  singers  maintained  through  most  of  the  evening  an  unusually 
high  standard  and  rightly  deserved  the  enthusiastic  applause  of 
the  large  audience." — The  New  York  Times. 
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'All  the  sections  seemed  composed  of  young  musicians  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  technique  of  their  instruments  and  the  unity 
and  polish  of  the  performance  as  a  whole  told  of  careful  rehearsal 
achieving  a  standard  worthy  of  a  leading  professional  symphony 
orchestra. 

'Mr.  Bolet  gave  a  spirited,  deft  interpretation  of  the  solo  role  in 
the  Tschaikowsky  number  of  much  brilliance  and  effectiveness." 
- — The  Neu>  York  Herald-Tribime. 

'The  freshness  and  elan  of  the  singers  was  very  noticeable  after 
hearing  some  of  the  New  York  choruses  that  appear  in  Carnegie 
Hall." — The  New  York  Evening  Post. 


CHAMBER  MUSIC 

ON  Sunday  evening,  January  31,  at  8: 15  o'clock,  the  third  concert  in 
the  Chamber  Music  Series,  was  held  at  the  Pennsylvania  Museum 
of  Art,  Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia. 

The  opening  number  on  the  program  was  Glazounov's  Quintet,  Opus 
39,  played  by  Jack  Pepper  and  Jean  Spitzer,  Violins;  Virginia  Majewski, 
Viola;  Adine  Barozzi  and  Samuel  Geschichter,  Violoncelli.  This  was 
followed  by  Brahms'  Quintet  in  B  minor,  Opus  115,  performed  by  the 
following:  James  Collis,  Clarinet;  Gama  Gilbert  and  Benjamin  Sharlip, 
Violins;  Leonard  Mogill,  Viola,  and  Orlando  Cole,  Violoncello.  The 
concert  was  brought  to  a  close  by  Rudolf  Novacek's  Sinfonietta,  Opus 
48,  an  Octet  for  Wind  Instruments,  played  by  John  Hreachmack, 
Flute;  Isadore  Goldblum,  Oboe;  James  Collis  and  Leon  Lester,  Clarinets: 
William  Santucci  and  Andrew  Luck,  Bassoons;  Harry  Berv  and  Attillio 
de  Palma,  Horns. 

The  next  concert  in  this  series  will  be  given  on  Sunday  evening, 
March  6. 

The  Swastika  Quartet  will  play  for  the  members  of  the  Chamber 
Music  Association  on  Sunday  afternoon,  March  13,  in  the  Ball  Room  of 
the  Bellevue-Stratford,  Philadelphia.  The  program  will  include  Mozart's 
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Hunting  Quartet,  Kochel  No.  458;  Dvorak's  String  Quartet,  Opus  34, 
and  Schubert's  Forellen  Quintet.  In  this  Quintet,  written  for  violin, 
viola,  violoncello,  piano  and  double  bass,  three  members  of  the  Quartet 
will  be  assisted  by  Jennie  Robinor,  Pianist,  and  Irven  Whitenack, 
Double  Bass. 

This  is  the  Swastika  Quartet's  fifth  appearance  before  The  Chamber 
Music  Association,  and  the  second  one  during  the  present  season. 


CONCERT  COURSE  RECITALS 

This  Series,  given  before  audiences  in  schools,  colleges,  and  for  other 
groups,  continues  with  the  following  concerts  scheduled  for  the 
near  future: 

February  12 — Unionville  Joint  Consolidated  School,  Chester 
County,  Pennsylvania;  Frances  Wiener,  Violin;  Edna  Corday, 
Soprano;  Emil  Schmactenberg,  Clarinet;  Vladimir  Sokoloff, 

Accompanist. 

February  20 — George  School,  George  School,  Pennsylvania: 
Carmela  Ippolito,  Violinist;  Edna  Corday,  Soprano;  Alfred 
de  Long,  Baritone;  Yvonne  Krinsky  and  Bernard  Frank, 
Accompanists. 

March  15 — University  of  Delaware,  Newark,  Delaware:  Rose 
Bampton,    Contralto;  Joseph   Levine,   Pianist;  Sarah  Lewis, 

Accompanist. 


RADIO  BROADCASTS 

The  radio  concerts  continue  on  Friday  afternoons,  from  4:45  to  5:30 
o'clock,  Eastern  Standard  Time,  over  forty-seven  stations  of  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  Company. 
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The  eighth  concert,  on  January  8,  presented  Orlando  Cole,  Violon- 
cellist, with  Ralph  Berkowitz,  Accompanist,  in  the  following:  Pergo- 
lesi's  Nina;  Glazounov's  Spanish  Serenade;  Bloch's  Prayer  from  Jewish 
Life;  Largo  from  Chopin's  Sonata  in  G  minor,  and  Popper's  Gavotte  in 
D  major.  Next,  Chausson's  Chanson  Perpetuelle  was  heard.  This  com- 
position, written  for  voice,  piano  and  string  quartet,  was  performed  by 
Edna  Corday,  Soprano;  Florence  Fraser,  Pianist,  and  the  Swastika  Quar- 
tet. Celia  Gomberg,  Violinist,  played,  as  the  closing  group  on  the 
program,  Handel's  Sonata,  No.  2,  in  E  major,  and  Kreisler's  Gypsy 
Caprice.     Eugene  Helmer  played  Miss  Gomberg's  accompaniments. 

The  ninth  concert,  on  January  15,  was  the  occasion  of  The  Curtis 
Symphony  Orchestra's  second  concert  "over  the  air"  during  the  present 
season,  and  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Fritz  Reiner.  They  played 
Vivaldi's  Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor,  for  String  Orchestra;  Liszt- 
Busoni's  Rhapsodie  Espagnole  for  Piano  and  Orchestra,  with  Jean-Marie 
Robinault,  a  student  of  Mr.  David  Saperton,  as  soloist,  and  Rimsky- 
Korsakov's  Caprice  Espagnole. 

On  January  22,  the  tenth  concert  presented  Virginia  Majewski, 
Violist,  in  the  Concertstiick,  for  Viola  and  Piano,  by  Georges  Enesco. 
Eugene  Helmer  was  at  the  piano.  Margaret  Codd,  Soprano,  with  Joseph 
Rubanoff,  Accompanist,  sang  the  following:  When  I  Was  Seventeen — a 
Swedish  Folk  Song;  Dvorak's  Songs  My  Mother  Taught  Me;  Harriet 
Ware's  By  the  Fountain;  LOiseau  Blue  by  Jaques-Dalcroze;  Moret's 
The  Water  Lily,  and  Martern  aller  Arten  from  Mozart's  //  Serraglio. 
The  program  closed  with  Haydn's  String  Quartet  in  G  major,  Opus  77, 
No.  1,  played  by  Lily  Matison  and  Frances  Wiener,  Violins;  Virginia 
Majewski,  Viola,  and  Adine  Barozzi,  Violoncello. 


W<^% 
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OTHER  EVENTS 


FLORENCE  FRANTZ,  Pianist 


Florence  Frantz,  Pianist,  a  student  of  Madame  Vengerova,  as  well 
as  her  Assistant  at  the  Curtis  Institute,  after  spending  the  summer  in 
Paris  and  Bavaria,  began  a  concert  tour  with  Tibor  de  Machula,  'Cellist, 
and  former  student  of  the  Institute,  in  early  October.  They  played  before 
enthusiastic  audiences  in  Milan,  Rome,  Paris,  Cologne,  Hamburg, 
Amsterdam,  The  Hague,  Copenhagen,  Oslo  and  Stockholm.  The  concert 
from  Oslo  was  broadcast  over  an  European  network.  While  in  Milan, 
Miss  Frantz  and  Mr.  de  Machula  made  a  record  of  Faure's  Apres  un 
Keve  for  violoncello  and  piano. 

The  critic  of  //  Popolo  a" Italia  (Milan)  writes:  "The  cellist  had  in 
Miss  Frantz  an  accurate  and  excellent  accompanist,  a  pianist  who  masters 
the  keyboard  without  restraint  and  an  accompanist  who  again  and  again 
proved  her  ability  to  enforce  her  artistic  understanding  in  the  shadow  as 
well  as  in  the  light." 
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"Florence  Frantz  proved  to  be  a  pianist  of  ripest  sense." — Hamburger 
Nachrichten. 

"Tibor  de  Machula  has  in  Florence  Frantz  a  worthy  partner,  richly 
endowed  with  technical  and  musical  merits." — Courant,  The  Hague. 

"Florence  Frantz    ...    is  an  eminent  artist,  a  pianist  of  superb 
musicality." — Het  Vaderland,  The  Hague. 

"For  the  superior  collaboration  of  the  pianist,  Florence  Frantz,  we  can 
but  utter  our  undivided  admiration." 

— Algemeen  Handelsblad,  Amsterdam. 

"The   recitalist  and  his  sensational   pianist  received   the  warmest 
applause." — Social  Demokraten,  Stockholm. 

Miss  Frantz  has  returned  to  the  Institute  where  she  is  preparing  for 
her  Graduation  Recital,  which  will  be  given  later  in  the  season. 


Another  of  the  Institute's  piano  students,  Jorge  Bolet  (pupil  of  Mr. 
Saperton),  received  encouraging  comment  from  the  press  of  his  home 
city,  Havana,  Cuba,  when  he  played  there  during  the  Holiday  season. 
He  was  soloist  with  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  playing  Tschaikowsky's 
Concerto  in  B  flat  minor,  on  January  27,  at  the  Teatro  Nacional.  He 
also  gave  a  recital  under  the  auspices  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  in  the 
Ball  Room  of  the  Hotel  Nacional  two  days  later. 

Dr.  Agustin  Batista,  Vice-President  of  the  Orchestra  Association, 
cabled  Mr.  Saperton  as  follows:  "Public  and  critics  acclaim  Bolet  as 
Cuba's  greatest  pianist  and  a  finished  artist,  for  which  great  credit  is  due 
you  and  your  organization.    Congratulations." 

The  following  excerpts  are  taken  from  Havana  press  comments: 

"Jorge  Bolet  ...  a  pianist  of  real  value  and  indisputable  merit,  a 
young  artist  whom,  without  doubt,  we  can  already  call  a  real  glory  to 
Cuba." — Diario  de  la  Muriana. 
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"A  glory  for  Cuban  musical  art!  Thus  this  young  pianist  has  confirmed 
his  positive  artistic  worth  .  .  .  showing  a  technique  which  makes  him 
complete  master  of  his  instrument." — El  Pais. 


William  Harms,  Pianist,  gave  a  recital  at  the  Central  Missouri  State 
Teachers'  College  in  Warrensburg,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Delta 
Sigma  Epsilon  Sorority,  on  Tuesday  evening,  January  5. 

A  Trio,  composed  of  Jacob  Brodsky,  Violinist;  Howard  Mitchell, 
Violoncellist,  and  Jean-Marie  Robinault,  Pianist,  assisted  Ivan  Stes- 
chenko,  Baritone  of  the  Philadelphia  Grand  Opera  Company,  in  a  con- 
cert given  before  the  Women's  Club  of  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
evening  of  January  19. 

Conrad  Thibault,  Baritone,  has  sung  the  following  engagements 
recently:  With  the  Archer  Gibson  Ensemble,  Station  WJZ,  New  York, 
on  January  4,  11,  and  February  8;  "Thru  the  Opera  Glass"  Hour,  Station 
WEAF,  New  York,  on  February  4. 

Daniel  Healy,  Tenor,  will  be  soloist  with  the  Tioga  Choral  Society 
when  they  present  Haydn's  Creation  in  Philadelphia  on  February  16. 

Rose  Bampton  sang  for  the  Woman's  Club  of  Wynnefield,  Philadel- 
phia, on  the  afternoon  of  January  18. 

Margaret  Tyre  is  instructing  a  class  of  harpists  in  the  Cheltenham 
High  School,  Elkins  Park,  Pennsylvania. 

The  following  students  gave  a  recital  before  the  various  Foreign 
Consuls  of  Philadelphia  on  Thursday  evening,  February  4,  in  the  Public 
Ledger  Club  Rooms :  Agnes  Davis,  Soprano;  Jorge  Bolet,  Pianist;  Jacob 
Brodsky,  Violinist;  Sarah  Lewis  and  Vladimir  Sokoloff,  Accompanists. 

After  the  lecture,  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Barnwell  Founda- 
tion, in  the  Ball  Room  of  the  Penn  Athletic  Club  on  Thursday  evening, 
February  4,  these  students  of  the  Institute  gave  a  short  concert:  Edna 
Corday,  Soprano;  Benjamin  de  Loache,  Baritone;  Helen  Gilbert,  Violon- 
cellist; Eugene  Helmer,  Accompanist. 
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Fiorenzo  Tasso,  Tenor,  sang  from  Station  WPEN,  Philadelphia,  on 
January  15. 

Jorge  Bolet,  Pianist,  will  give  a  recital  preceding  a  Tea  to  be  given  by 
Miss  Bertha  Benson,  at  her  home  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  afternoon  of 
February  18. 

Ralph  Berkowitz  was  the  accompanist  for  the  following  recitals  given 
by  Mr.  Felix  Salmond,  a  member  of  the  Institute's  Faculty:  Bloomsburg, 
Pennsylvania,  on  January  29;  Charlottesville,  Virginia,  on  February  4; 
at  the  University  Club  of  New  York  City  on  February  7. 

Enzo  Aita,  Tenor,  appeared  before  the  Music  Club  of  Dayton,  Ohio, 
on  February  9- 

Sol  Kaplan,  Pianist,  played  the  first  movement  of  the  Beethoven 
Concerto  in  C  major  on  February  3  and  4  with  the  Philadelphia  Orches- 
tra at  their  Children's  Concerts.  The  Orchestra,  for  this  Series,  is  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Ernest  Schelling. 

For  the  fourth  consecutive  season,  students  of  the  Institute  will  give  a 
concert  for  the  members  of  the  New  Century  Club  of  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware, in  their  Club  House,  on  the  evening  of  February  18.  Students 
appearing  there  at  this  time  are:  Margaret  Codd,  Soprano;  Iso  Briselli, 
Violinist;  Joseph  Levine,  Pianist;  Eugene  Helmer,  Accompanist. 

The  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  at  its  concerts  on  January  15,  16  and  18, 
presented  excerpts  from  Richard  Wagner's  Tristan  und  Isolde  and  the 
four  music  dramas  which  comprise  the  Ring.  Among  the  soloists  engaged 
for  these  performances  were  the  following  students  of  the  Curtis 
Institute: 

Tristan  und  Isolde Love  Music  from  Act  II 

Bran  gave Rose  Bampton 

Das  Rheingold Entrance  of  the  Gods  into  Walhalla 

Woglinde Henrietta  Horle 

Wellgunde Rose  Bampton 

Flosshilde  and  Fricka Edwina  Eustis 

Loge  and  Froh Albert  Mahler 

Wotan Abrascha  Robofsky 
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Die  Walkure Song  of  the  Valkyries 

Wotan Abrascha  Robofsky 

Gerhilde Agnes  Davis 

Ortlinde Paceli  Diamond 

Waltraute Rose  Bampton 

Schivertleite Irra  Petina 

Helmwige Henrietta  Horle 

Siegrune Ruth  Gordon 

Grhngerde Edwina  Eustis 

Rossweisse Ruth  Carhart 

Gotterdammerung The  Rhine  Maidens  and  Siegfried 

Woglinde Henrietta  Horle 

Well  git  nde Rose  Bampton 

Ylosshilde Edwina  Eustis 


Benjamin  Grobani,  Baritone ',  a  former  student,  will  appear  in  recital 
at  the  Fleisher  Auditorium  of  the  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Associa- 
tion, Philadelphia,  on  Wednesday  evening,  February  24,  at  8:30.  Mr. 
Grobani  will  sing  five  groups  of  songs  and  arias  in  several  languages. 
Among  these  is  a  song  by  Joseph  Rinaldini  to  be  sung  for  the  first  time 
in  America.  Vladimir  Sokoloff,  an  accompanying  student  of  Mr.  Kauf- 
will  assist  at  the  piano. 


man, 
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Music  Calendar 

February  15  to  March  1 5 

K5 — Metropolitan  Opera  Company  of  New  York,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 

17 — Male  Chorus,  Orpheus  Club,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 

18 — Lohengrin,  Philadelphia  Grand  Opera  Company,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 

19 — Radio  Broadcast,  afternoon 

19 — Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Bernardino  Molinari  conducting,  Academy  of  Music, 
afternoon 

20 — Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Bernardino  Molinari  conducting,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 

21 — Musical  Art  Quartet,  Bellevue-Stratford,  afternoon 

23 — Metropolitan  Opera  Company  of  New  York,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 

23 — Mr.  Abram  Chasins,  Pianist,  Casimir  Hall,  evening 

25 — Faust,  Philadelphia  Grand  Opera  Company,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 

26 — Radio  Broadcast,  afternoon 

26 — Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Bernardino  Molinari  conducting,  Academy  of  Music, 
afternoon 

27 — Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Bernardino  Molinari  conducting,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 

29 — Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Bernardino  Molinari  conducting,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 

1 — Metropolitan  Opera  Company  of  New  York,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 

2 — Recital,  Roland  Hayes,  Tenor,  The  Philadelphia  Forum,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 

4 — Radio  Broadcast,  afternoon 

4 — Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Bernardino  Molinari  conducting,  Academy  of  Music, 
afternoon 

5 — Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Bernardino  Molinari  conducting,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 

6 — Concert  of  Chamber  Music,  Pennsylvania  Museum  of  Art,  evening 

7 — Philharmonic-Symphony  Society  of  New  York,  Orchestra,  Sir  Thomas  Beecham  con- 
ducting, Academy  of  Music,  evening 

7 — Fernando  Germani,  Organist,  Casimir  Hall,  evening 

8 — Metropolitan  Opera  Company  of  New  York,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 

9 — Chorus,  Mendelssohn  Club,  Academy  of  Music,  Philadelphia 

9 — Recital,  Students  of  Mr.  Efrem  Zimbalist.  Casimir  Hall,  evening 

10 — Secret  of  Suzanne  and  Pagliacci,  Philadelphia  Grand  Opera  Company,  Academy  of 
Music,  evening 

11 — Radio  Broadcast,  afternoon 

11 — Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Leopold  Stokowski  conducting,  Academy  of  Music,  afternoon 

12 — Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Leopold  Stokowski  conducting  Academy  of  Music,  evening 

13 — Musical  Art  Quartet,  Bellevue-Stratford,  afternoon 

14 — Miss  Queena  Mario,  Soprano,  Casimir  Hall,  evening 

1 5 — Metropolitan  Opera  Company  of  New  York,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 
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Editorial  Note 

HE  time  has  undoubtedly  come  when  the  young  musician,  fin- 
ishing his  studies  under  distinguished  masters,  must  engage 
in  some  searching  introspection.  All  of  us  begin  our  studies 
with  high  hopes,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  hardly  need  the 
ancient  admonition  to  hitch  our  wagons  to  stars.  Youth  does  rather 
instinctively  hitch  its  wagon  to  stars  of  the  first  magnitude.  It  is  one 
of  the  engaging  qualities  of  youth  that  it  does  not  know  the  impossible. 

Disillusionment  is  mercifully  gradual.  When,  inevitably,  it  does 
become  necessary  to  take  some  very  realistic  stock-taking,  the  high 
dreams  of  beginnings  suffer  and  suffer  terribly.  No  matter  how  many 
times  one  has  been  reminded  that  few  achieve  the  Olympian  altitudes, 
there  always  remains  the  springing  hope  that  we  may  be  of  that 
blessed  few. 

What  does  one  do  on  that  day  when  at  last  the  realization  comes  that 
one  is  not  of  the  elect?  How  does  one  approach  such  a  crisis  and  meet 
it  with  appropriate  grace? 

Last  month's  issue  of  Overtones  carried  an  article  which  analyzed  the 
present  musical  situation.  The  student  will  do  well  to  read  that  article 
again,  and  yet  again.  His  study  of  the  history  of  music  and  musicians 
has  perhaps  oriented  him  in  a  world  which  no  longer  exists.  He  must 
become  acquainted  with  the  world  as  it  happens  to  be  today. 

Perhaps  we  might  begin  our  little  sermon  with  a  bald  statement.  And 
that  statement  is:  There  are  more  places  in  the  United  States  than  one, 
or  two,  or  even  three,  where  a  career  may  be  profitably  and  pleasantly 
and  honorably  achieved.  This  runs  counter,  we  know  very  well,  to  the 
notions  of  most  young  musicians  who  feel  that  they  must  live  and  work 
in  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  with  Boston  as  a  poor  third  choice,  and 
Chicago  as  an  impossible  fourth.  Detroit,  Cleveland,  St.  Louis,  Denver, 
Minneapolis,  Dallas,  New  Orleans,  Portland  or  San  Francisco  usually 
rank,  for  this  student,  too  far  down  the  list  to  be  conveniently  numbered. 
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The  average  young  musician  would  be  open  to  further  shock  if  he 
could  realize  how  difficult  it  might  be  to  create  a  place  for  himself  in 
any  one  of  those  despised  places.  He  might,  when  he  encounters  their 
indifference  to  his  offerings,  set  his  failures  down  to  a  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion and  discernment.  One  must  go  further  in  rudeness  to  the  tender 
feelings  of  the  ambitious.  There  are  other  places,  small  cities  and 
towns,  even  less  conspicuously  starred  on  the  maps,  where  careers  mav 
be  made — profitable,  happy  and  honorable  careers. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  idealism.  Youthful  ideas  are  shot  through 
with  idealism.  But  it  is  usually  the  kind  of  idealism  that  pictures  an 
acclaimed  self  looming  large  in  the  great  world  centers.  Now  there  is  a 
kind  of  idealism  that  might  conceivably  be  willing  to  work  for  the  sake 
of  music  in  places  where  results  would  be  slow  and  rewards  of  a  kind 
not  emblazoned  in  the  paid-for  columns  of  music  journals.  Nor  does 
this  mean  poverty  and  mean  living  and  neglect. 

For  example:  Three  or  four  years  ago  a  western  university — a  large 
and  famous  one  in  academic  circles — telegraphed  to  one  of  the  great 
eastern  foundations  and  asked  for  a  teacher  of  violin.  They  wished  to 
have  an  agreeable  young  man  who  could  plav  well.  Thev  did  not  re- 
quire too  much  experience.  He  would  have  a  schedule  of  eighteen 
hours  weekly,  part  of  which  to  be  given  to  the  training  and  conducting 
of  an  orchestra  of  symphonic  proportions.  He  would  also  be  permitted 
to  concertize  in  a  limited  field  that  had  alreadv  been  somewhat  devel- 
oped by  the  university.  The  position  would  pav  about  $3600  and  home 
for  the  eight-and-a-half-months'  session.  No  one  could  be  found  to  take 
the  position.  Some  of  the  very  students  to  whom  the  position  was 
offered  were  playing  in  restaurants  for  their  meals. 

Life  in  a  small  university  town  is  usually  very  pleasant.  There  is  an 
agreeable  and  superior  society  made  up  of  intelligent  men  and  women 
of  academic  standing.  Expenses  are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Such  a 
position  leaves  one  free  for  a  summer  in  Europe  to  do  further  studv 
and  to  hear  the  summer  music  festivals.  It  is  true  that  there  are  few 
concerts  in  such  small  places.  This  is  one  of  the  disadvantages.  Pupils 
are  usually  not  very  advanced.   The  orchestra  is  not  of  the  best.   These 
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are  further  disadvantages.  But  what  sort  of  pupils  does  the  young 
teacher  find  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia?  And  what  opportunity  does 
he  have  to  experiment  with  an  orchestral  group  of  any  kind?  The  real 
advantages  are  an  assured  position  in  the  community,  an  assured  salary, 
a  ready-made  class,  and  the  society  of  agreeable  people  who  will  accord 
him  a  degree  of  appreciation  that  makes  up  in  generous  enthusiasm  for 
all  that  it  may  lack  in  discernment.  He  might  even  be  able  to  feel  that 
he  has  been  of  more  service  to  the  cause  of  musical  advancement  than 
he  would  have  been  had  he  held  to  an  obscure  and  poorly  paid  post  in 
some  one  of  the  overcrowded  musical  centers. 

The  time  comes,  as  was  said  in  the  beginning,  when  one  has  to  be  a 
realist  in  his  self-examination.  One  usually  knows,  deep  down  in  one's 
consciousness,  whether  he  is  of  first  rate  importance  or  not.  If  not,  then 
there  are  places  in  the  world  where  one  may  work  honestly  and  well 
and  at  the  same  time  be  rewarded  to  a  degree  that  more  conspicuous 
individuals  would  envy. 
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The  Control  of  the  Emotions 

SAMUEL  W.  FERNBERGER 

Instructor  in  Psychology 

|T  seems  to  be  a  curious  fact  how  often  extremely  competent 
persons,  who  are  able  to  give  letter-perfect  production  in 
private,  become  excited  and  even  fearful  in  the  face  of  a 
public  appearance.  Such  a  situation  is  of  frequent  occurrence 
with  young  musicians  but  it  is  not  entirely  confined  to  the  relatively 
inexperienced  performer.  There  are  even  some  well-known  artists  who 
approach  a  public  appearance  with  a  certain  amount  of  excitement  at 
least.  Probably  this  is  a  good  thing — a  certain  amount  of  excitement 
will  increase  the  attention  to  the  performance;  it  will  lift  the  perform- 
ance above  a  purely  technical  exhibition  and  will  more  readily  lead  to 
proper  emotional  expression  of  the  music.  It  is  only  when  this  excite- 
ment becomes  so  marked  that  it  is  a  distraction,  and  so  interferes  with 
attention,  that  it  becomes  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help. 

In  such  a  situation  one  is  dealing  with  emotion  and  it  seems  worth 
while  briefly  to  outline  two  widely  accepted  theories  of  emotion  as  a 
basis  for  some  suggestions  which  we  wish  to  make  later.  In  any  emo- 
tional experience  there  are  three  distinct  phases: — the  perception  of  the 
exciting  stimulus,  the  emotion  in  consciousness  and  the  expression  of 
the  emotion.  The  Traditional  Theory,  which  is  almost  universally 
accepted  by  the  average  person  who  has  not  made  a  study  of  psychology, 
puts  the  temporal  order  of  these  three  phases  in  the  common  sense  order 
— first,  the  perception  of  the  emotionally  exciting  stimulus  leads  to  the 
arousal  of  the  emotion  in  consciousness  and  the  presence  of  the  emotion 
in  consciousness  leading  to  its  expression.  For  example,  you  see  a  bear 
and  you  are  afraid  and  the  presence  of  this  fear  in  consciousness  leading 
to  its  expression  and  you  run  away,  you  tremble,  your  heart  beats  faster 
and  you  experience  all  of  the  other  emotions  which  may  enter  into  the 
expression  of  fear. 
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The  newer  view,  which  was  suggested  some  years  ago  by  William 
James  and  Karl  Lange,  reverses  the  temporal  order  of  the  last  two 
phases.  They  say  that  the  perception  of  an  exciting  stimulus  or  situation 
leads  directly  and  in  a  perfectly  normal  reflex  way  to  the  expression 
and  that  the  conscious  realization  that  you  are  reacting  in  this  way  is 
the  emotion.  James  would  say  that  the  sight  of  the  bear  reflexly  starts 
you  running,  starts  your  heart  beating  faster  and  all  of  the  rest,  and  that 
the  realization  that  you  are  running,  etc.,  is  the  emotion  of  fear. 

I  venture  to  say  that  at  first  this  newer  view  may  seem  somewhat 
fantastic.  But  let  me  assure  you  that  a  great  deal  of  experimental  work 
in  psychology  would  indicate  that  it  is  probably  the  correct  view.  How- 
ever, the  reflex  reaction  situation  has  been  shown  to  be  much  more 
complex  than  it  was  conceived  to  be  by  James  and  Lange.  Experiments 
have  shown  that  not  only  are  mimic  and  pantomimic  reactions  and 
variations  in  blood  supply  and  breathing  involved  but  that  the  complex 
consists  in  part  of  profound  glandular  reactions  as  well.  One  must  here 
emphasize  the  fact  that  these  reflex  reactions  invoke  in  part  muscles  and 
organs  whose  functioning  is  never  under  voluntary  control,  but  that,  in 
part,  there  enters  into  the  complex,  muscles  that  are  ordinarily  volun- 
tarily controlled. 

If  one  accepts  the  James-Lange  theory  of  emotions,  and  the  experi- 
mental evidence  strongly  points  to  its  acceptance  in  at  least  a  slightly 
modified  form,  then  the  successful  control  of  emotions  takes  on  a  much 
more  hopeful  tone.  For  example,  one  raises  the  question  as  to  who  was 
the  braver  man  in  the  Late  War — the  man  who,  his  first  time  at  the 
front,  had  no  fear  or  he,  who  being  afraid,  went  ahead  anyway.  The 
first  who  had  no  fear  was  merely  fortunate.  It  so  happened  that  his 
reflex  organization  was  so  constituted  that  this  situation  did  not  stimu- 
late the  particular  reflex  complex  whose  presence  in  consciousness  is 
fear.  The  second  was  the  braver  because,  having  the  reflex  reactions 
which  lead  to  fear,  he  was  able  to  bring  them  under  voluntary  control 
and  so  go  on.  And  from  observation  I  may  say  that  the  completely 
fearless  individual,  the  first  time  he  was  under  fire,  was  the  great  excep- 
tion if  he  really  ever  existed  at  all. 
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From  this  example,  then,  it  becomes  obvious  that  the  way  to  control 
emotion  is  by  voluntarily  stopping  some  of  the  reflex  reactions.  Some 
of  those  can  never  be  brought  under  voluntary  control  but,  if  one  takes 
care  of  those  which  can,  he  has  broken  up  the  complex  of  reflex  reac- 
tions and  so  has  broken  up  the  picture  of  reactions  whose  presence  in 
consciousness  is  the  emotion.  Indeed  this  fact  has  been  well  known  for  a 
long  time.  This  is  what  the  small  boy  accomplishes  when  he  whistles  as 
he  goes  by  a  graveyard  at  night.  For  many  years  it  has  been  the  practice 
in  hospitals  for  the  insane  to  place  maniacal  patients  into  a  hot  bath  and 
to  keep  them  there  sometimes  for  days.  Mania  is  a  form  of  anger  and 
we  now  know  that  one  of  the  elements  in  the  reaction  complex  called 
anger  is  a  tenseness  of  all  of  the  muscles  of  the  body.  So  the  wise 
doctors,  knowing  that  warm  water  relaxes  muscles,  place  the  patient  in 
the  bath  until  the  attack  has  passed  and  while  the  muscles  are  relaxed, 
and  the  complex  thus  broken  up  to  this  extent,  the  patient  cannot 
go  into  the  extreme  anger  of  mania.  Thus,  in  a  stage  appearance,  if 
the  young  musicians'  knees  should  knock  together,  it  might  lead  to  fear 
but  if  he  should  lock  the  knees  and  so  break  up  the  complex,  and  then 
quickly  attend  to  the  business  of  his  playing,  he  will  suddenly  find  that 
he  is  entirely  at  ease. 

The  experimental  work  in  psychology  with  emotion  also  confirms  the 
highly  hopeful  experience  of  everyday  life  regarding  the  extreme 
rapidity  with  which  one  becomes  habituated  to  any  emotionally  exciting 
stimuli  or  situation.  Although  practically  everyone  was  frightened  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  the  first  time  he  went  to  the  front  in  the  war,  it 
was  astonishing  how  quickly  the  very  great  majority  became  habituated 
to  that  situation.  And  the  sooner  one  could  think  of  details — as  to 
whether  or  not  this  noise  was  from  a  gas  shell  or  a  high  explosive  shell 
and  whether  or  not  it  would  drop  near  one — just  so  much  more  rapid 
was  the  habituation.  For  a  number  of  years  several  of  the  psychological 
laboratories  in  the  country  have  been  trying  without  success  to  discover 
any  stimulus  situation  which  will  be  effective  in  arousing  an  emotion 
time  after  time.  Many  situations  of  various  sorts  have  been  tried  but 
rapid  habituation  turns  out  to  be  characteristic  of  all  of  them. 
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There  is  one  more  point  that  I  want  to  make  in  closing.  It  is  the 
custom  of  some  artists  invariably  to  go  through  certain  acts  in  a  regular 
and  systematic  order  before  each  public  performance.  I  once  knew  a 
pianist  who  invariably  washed  her  hair  immediately  before  each  stage 
appearance.  Undoubtedly  this  may  have  helped  to  reduce  her  excite- 
ment. It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  one  can  get  excited  about  a  coming 
performance  while  one  is  desperately  trying  to  get  soap  out  of  one's 
eyes.  But  the  trouble  with  such  a  procedure  is  that  the  particular  activi- 
ties performed  and  their  order  may  indeed  act  to  call  attention  to  the 
excitement  and,  if  often  repeated,  they  soon  develop  into  a  sort  of 
fetish.  You  will  see  this  fetish  sort  of  thing  developed  in  its  pure  form 
if  you  will  watch  a  professional  baseball  player  go  to  bat.  First  he 
will  swing  two  bats,  then  throw  one  away  and  step  up  to  the  plate  and 
rub  dust  on  his  hands  and  go  through  various  other  activities  in  just 
exactly  the  same  order  and  in  usually  the  same  rhythm.  Let  me  assure 
you  that  this  does  not  improve  his  batting  one  bit  even  though  I  am 
sure  that  he  thinks  it  does.  The  trouble  with  the  development  of  this 
sort  of  reaction  fetish  is  that  some  time  you  may  be  faced  with  condi- 
tions in  which  you  are  not  able  to  carry  it  through.  My  pianist's  train 
may  be  late  and  she  will  not  have  time  to  wash  her  hair.  And  then, 
with  the  fetish  gone,  she  would  probably  be  worse  off  than  if  she  had 
never  adopted  her  formula  for  breaking  up  her  emotional  reactions. 
The  safer  way,  and  really  the  easier  way,  is  to  control  the  voluntary 
part  of  the  reaction  complex  only  a  few  times  so  that  habituation  may 
do  its  work  and  then  the  formerly  exciting  situation  will  become  more 
or  less  a  matter-of-fact  situation. 
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Two  or  Three  Ideas 

By  J.  BROOKS  ATKINSON 

omorrow  would  be  a  day  with  some  soft  fore-shadowing  of 
the  millennium  if  today  we  all  resolved  to  become  poets  and 
artists.  What  this  country  needs,  in  addition  to  a  good  two- 
cent  cigar,  is  a  civilization  that  is  preponderantly  artistic. 
Although  art  is  no  certificate  of  happiness,  since  it  increases  the  capacity 
for  pain  as  well  as  pleasure,  it  never  deserts  its  laboring  class,  as  in- 
dustry does;  it  never  leaves  an  artist  without  some  tiny  measure  of  art. 
When  Henri  Gaudier  was  in  the  trenches,  invading  the  empire  of 
death,  he  carved  a  small  Madonna  statue  out  of  the  butt  of  a  German 
rifle,  using  his  trench  knife.  The  rifle  butt,  being  a  magnificent  piece 
of  walnut,  was  all  the  material  he  needed  to  give  shape  to  creation. 
Although  he  was  a  soldier  by  volition,  he  was  an  artist  by  instinct,  and 
the  artist  in  him  would  not  let  the  soldier  down.  When  the  artist  in  a 
man  breaks  through  the  mask  of  his  civility  it  gives  buoyancy  to  his 
spirit.  "In  song  and  dance  man  expresses  himself  as  a  member  of  a 
higher  community,"  Nietzsche  declared.  "His  very  gestures  bespeak 
enchantment."  For  the  life  of  art  has  a  richness,  beauty  and  ecstasy  that 
most  men  know  nothing  about.  Although  the  artist  can  starve,  like 
any  mortal  man,  he  is  still  an  artist  and  still  wiser  than  those  who  leave 
him  destitute.  His  goods  are  the  only  riches  the  world  has  yet  produced. 


In  one  respect  this  column  is  the  equal  of  Herbert  Hoover  and 
Andrew  Mellon:  it  is  completely  stumped  by  the  industrial  depression. 
Up  to  the  present  time  it  has  been  unable  to  formulate  any  viable  plan 
of  international  action  to  repair  a  calamity  that  is  fundamentally  sound. 
All  it  humbly  suggests,  in  its  unpractical  fashion,  is  that  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  ideal  State,  which  will  begin  when  United  States  Steel 
touches  60,  art  be  acknowledged  as  the  chief  business  of  society.  Art 
in  all  its  forms  (including  the  passive  ones  of  looking  at  a  play  intelli- 
gently and  sitting  drowzily  in  the  sun)    is  the  good  life.    Nearly  a 
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hundred  years  ago  Thoreau  was  reminding  his  inattentive  neighbors 
that  government  and  commerce  are  only  elementary  functions  of  the 
body  politic,  and  instead  of  being  exalted  into  a  national  religion  they 
should  be  discharged  automatically.  Having  made  a  national  religion 
of  commerce  we  now  find  that  our  god  has  deserted  us,  and  that  we 
are  godless  and  famine  stalks  grimly  across  the  land. 


There  has  long  been  a  superstition  to  the  effect  that  art  is  the  by- 
product of  commercial  prosperity  and  an  innocent  diversion  from  the 
seriousness  of  existence.  Probably  history  proves  that  to  be  true,  since 
history,  studied  with  the  proper  bias,  proves  everything  conclusively. 
But  to  look  tolerantly  upon  art  as  a  brightly  colored  bauble  to  toy  with 
at  indolent  moments  when  the  coffers  are  bursting  is  to  miss  the  one 
chance  we  have  of  spiritual  fulfillment  in  this  world.  During  periods 
of  industrial  depression  the  need  for  art,  like  the  need  for  work,  is  more 
urgent  than  ever.  Far  from  being  an  escape  it  is  the  shaping  of  life;  it 
is  the  root  and  peak  of  living.  "Art  is  the  need  to  create,"  Emerson 
wrote.  "Nothing  less  than  the  creation  of  man  and  nature  is  its  end. 
A  man  should  find  in  it  an  outlet  for  his  whole  energy."  Genius  being 
rare  and  talent  uncommon  and  life  being  organized  strictly  on  a  com- 
mercial basis,  most  of  us  can  be  artists  only  by  regulating  our  own  lives 
beautifully  and  by  appreciating  what  others  are  doing.  We  are  the 
cup-bearers  to  the  gods.  Art  is  a  thing  to  be  understood;  and  in  our 
capacity  for  understanding  it  lies  the  artistry  of  daily  living  and  the  only 
chance  we  have  of  finding  some  main  highway  through  the  disorder  of 
the  stars.  When  the  time  is  out  of  joint  we  are  all  cursed  with  the  spite 
of  setting  it  right.  To  keep  from  going  mad  we  need  the  sanity  of  the 
poets  who  have  caught  the  genius  of  the  universe  in  one  translucent 
line  or  one  grand  bar  of  music. 


In  this  sense  poetry  is  not  merely  the  writing  of  verse  but  an  approach 
to  life,  common  to  all  sentient  men.  It  is  a  constant  search  for  some 
magnetic  truth  among  the  higgledy-piggledy  surfaces  of  life.  We  all 
have  the  material;  we  cannot  escape  it,  in  town  or  out,  for  wherever 
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there  are  living  men  and  things  the  materials  of  poetry  await  the  poet's 
imagination.  People  stricken  with  intellect  tell  us  that  knowledge  has 
destroyed  the  foundations  of  poetry  by  removing  many  of  the  terrors 
and  beliefs  of  mankind,  and  that  the  mechanical  organization  of  society 
has  rubbed  the  poetic  bloom  off  life.  Early  in  the  mail-coach  nineteenth 
century  Hazlitt  thought  so,  too.  "Society,  by  degrees,  is  constructed 
into  a  machine  that  carries  us  safely  and  insipidly  from  one  end  of  life 
to  the  other,  in  a  very  comfortable  prose  style,"  he  said.  But  knowledge, 
accumulated  bit  by  bit  through  the  years,  can  destroy  only  poetry  that 
is  untrue,  for  knowledge  is  merely  the  imprisonment,  or  the  accurate 
statement,  of  truth.  As  for  the  mechanical  organization  of  society,  that 
is  a  relative  matter.  While  Hazlitt  was  complaining  that  life  was  grow- 
ing comfortable  and  insipid  he  was  riding  through  the  mizzling  night 
air  on  the  top  of  a  mail  coach,  buttoning  his  great  coat  about  him, 
roaring  with  his  comrades  and  watching  the  birth  of  a  new  day,  as  his 
roistering  essay  "The  Fight"  testifies;  and  to  us  the  whole  journey  hums 
with  poetry.  It  set  Hazlitt's  blood  in  a  tingle  also,  or  he  could  never 
have  written  about  it  with  such  fervor.  If  Hazlitt's  essays  and  dramatic 
criticisms  prove  anything,  they  prove  that  he  was  acutely  alert  to  the 
poetry  of  everyday  existence.  He  was  a  very  storm  of  passion. 


Since  his  day  the  machine  has  sprung  up  everywhere  with  a  rush  that 
we  can  hardly  comprehend,  breeding  evil  as  fast  as  utility  and  creating 
a  social  problem  that  management  has  not  solved  yet.  But  even  now  it 
is  too  early  to  cry  that  the  machine  has  destroyed  poetry.  What  goes 
contrary  to  nature  destroys  poetry  and  mankind  and  breeds  ugliness. 
What  uses  nature,  like  the  wireless  or  the  airplane,  yields  a  rapture 
that  only  a  dull  mind  can  no  longer  perceive.  Furthermore,  poetry  has 
stupendous  compass;  it  is  a  creative  force,  and  given  time  and  genius, 
it  can  discover  beauty  where  men  thought  all  was  lost.  What  blinds  us 
to  the  poetry  of  the  machine  age  is  the  confusion  it  has  created,  and 
confusion  breeds  pain  and  suffering.  If  we  ever  dominate  the  machine 
and  assimilate  it  into  the  pattern  of  living,  we  may  achieve  the  detach- 
ment from  which  poetry  springs.  Once  the  railroad  seemed  like  a 
corrupting  agent,  but  our  minds  have  assimilated  it  now.    There  is 
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vibrant  beauty  in  the  sight  of  an  express  train  rushing  resolutely  across 
the  country,  carrying  voyageurs  from  port  to  port  at  top  speed.  From  a 
hilltop  in  the  river-country  there  is  beauty  in  the  sight  of  a  train  curling 
around  the  headlands,  leaving  a  plume  of  steam  to  float  up  and  ripple 
through  the  trees.  For  poetry  is  not  so  much  in  the  material  as  in  the 
eye  and  mind  of  the  beholder,  and  day  by  day,  in  the  wretched  year  of 
1931,  we  can  create  poetry  out  of  the  earth  and  spirit  of  the  time. 


In  this  country  the  arts  have  knuckled  down  to  business,  and  business 
has  failed.  Nothing  reaches  the  public  until  the  profit  has  been  com- 
puted, and  most  things  that  reach  the  public  through  this  paralyzing 
agency  turn  out  to  yield  no  profit  at  all.  Until  the  embargo  of  business 
domination  has  been  removed  it  is  too  early  to  conclude  that  the  poets — 
who  are  also  the  dramatists,  the  actors  and  the  directors — have  disap- 
peared from  the  face  of  the  land.  Sometimes  an  artist  can  fight  his  way 
up,  and,  like  Eugene  O'Neill,  compel  business  to  knuckle  down  to  him 
and  compel  a  protesting  public  to  give  him  all  its  attention  for  six  hours 
of  the  day.  But,  particularly  in  the  theatre,  which  is  dependent  also 
upon  a  business-ridden  public,  most  artists  have  only  their  dreams  to 
console  them,  and,  like  the  proofreader  and  the  columnist,  they  brood 
quietly  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the  world. 

Reprinted  by  permission  from  The  New  York  Times 
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PRAYING  HANDS  By  DURER 


Hands 

A  Sketch  by  KATE  JOEL,  Switzerland 

Translated  by  MARY  SHUMWAY 

hen  the  German  artist  Stieler,  in  his  country's  classical 
period,  after  much  persuasion  induced  his  great  contempo- 
rary Beethoven  to  sit  for  his  portrait,  the  master  left  after  the 
first  hour  and  refused  to  return.  The  artist  was  able,  there- 
fore, to  reproduce  in  his  painting  only  the  fine  artistic  head  of  the  great 
master.  The  original  of  this  valuable  portrait  of  Beethoven,  the  only 
one  for  which  the  master  himself  actually  sat,  is  to  be  found  in  Leipzig, 
the  musical  centre  of  Germany,  in  the  possession  of  the  world-famed 
publishing  house  of  Peters.   While  the  observer  regards  with  admira- 
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tion  the  highly  intellectual  countenance  of  this  supreme  genius  he  is 
repelled  by  the  weak,  characterless  and  impersonal  hands  of  the  picture. 
He  finds  himself  wishing  that  the  painter  had  left  out  Beethoven's 
hands  entirely,  since  he  could  not  paint  them  from  life,  rather  than 
copy  them  from  any  person  at  random. 


Are  not  the  hands  one  of  the  most  distinctive  features  of  any  indi- 
vidual and  especially  of  a  musician?  We  long  vainly  for  the  privilege 
of  having  seen  the  real  hands  of  the  master  Beethoven.  Reflecting  upon 
other  great  Titans  of  music  our  thoughts  naturally  turn  to  the  hands  of 
Rubinstein,  in  whose  case  every  finger  was  as  if  especially  rounded  for 
the  magic  tones  which  flowed  from  it.  Are  we  not  fond  of  thinking 
that  Beethoven  had  similarly  strong,  vigorous  hands?  Very  much  like 
those  of  Rubinstein  are  the  hands  of  his  former  pupil,  Josef  Hofmann. 
We  all  know  the  magic  these  hands  can  produce  with  the  piano.  And 
one  who  knew  Josef  Hofmann  as  a  child  prodigy  and  felt  the  grasp  of 
his  hand,  would  always  remember  the  remarkable  strength  of  this 
young  artist's  hands  which  expressed  so  much  character  and  which,  even 
at  that  time,  performed  astounding  feats,  not  only  upon  the  piano,  but 
also  in  a  purely  technical  field.  Liszt's  narrow  hands,  with  their  long, 
slender  fingers,  were  the  exact  opposite  of  these,  and  yet  these  artistic 
hands  have  also  dominated  the  piano  in  a  masterly  way. 

Not  only  musicians'  hands,  but  those  of  individuals  in  general  furnish 
an  index  of  character.  The  old  painters  knew  that  best  of  all  and  demon- 
strated it  in  their  pictures.  Let  us  think  of  the  many  distinguished, 
beautiful  and  delicate  hands  of  Van  Dyck's  paintings;  or  let  us  look, 
for  example,  at  Albrecht  Durer's  "Praying  Hands"  which,  even  apart 
from  the  body,  bring  a  message  of  their  own.  These  praying  hands  are 
for  us  the  most  characteristic  feature  and  the  one  which  bears  the  im- 
print of  their  owner's  individuality. 
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Faculty  Activities 

CASMIR  HALL  CONCERTS 

r.  Efrem  Zimbalist,  Violinist,  presented  the  seventh  recital 
in  the  faculty  series  on  Monday  evening,  February  15.  Mr. 
Harry  Kaufman  assisted  at  the  piano.  The  programme,  made 
up  of  compositions  by  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  and  Niccolo 
Paganini,  included  Bach's  Concerto,  No.  2,  in  E  major  and  Paganini's 
Concerto,  No.  1,  in  D  major  as  the  first  group;  the  Bach  Partita,  No.  2, 
for  violin  alone,  which  includes  the  well-known  Chaconne,  as  the 
second.  Vogrich's  arrangement  of  Paganini's  Trois  Morceaux  Caracter- 
istiques  and  the  Paganini  Moto  Perpetuo  brought  the  concert  to  a  close. 

Mr.  Abram  Chasins,  Pianist,  gave  the  eighth  recital  in  the  series  on 
Tuesday  evening,  February  23.  His  programme  included  the  following: 
Bach's  Organ  Fantasy  and  Fugue  in  G  minor,  arranged  for  piano  by 
Franz  Liszt;  Mendelssohn's  Variations  Serieuses;  Chopin's  Sonata  in  B 
flat  minor,  Opus  35;  Dvorsky's  East  and  West;  The  Quiet  Hour  by 
Daniel  Gregory  Mason;  Standchen  by  Strauss-Godowsky;  Rachmani- 
nov's  arrangement  of  Kreisler's  Liebesleid,  and  Scriabine's  Sonata  in  F 
sharp  major,  No.  4. 

The  ninth  recital  on  March  1 4  marked  the  first  appearance  of  Madame 
Queena  Mario,  Soprano,  in  this  series.  Her  husband,  Mr.  Wilfred 
Pelletier,  was  at  the  piano.  The  opening  group  comprised  Mozart's 
Dans  un  bois  Solitaire,  S'ei  non  mi  vuole  amar  from  Handel's  Tamer- 
lano,  and  Patron,  das  macht  der  Wind  from  Bach's  Phoebus  und  Pan. 
These  were  followed  by  Brahm's  Wie  Melodien  zieht  es  mir,  Franz' 
Lieber  Schatz,  sei  wieder  gut  mir  and  Gute  Nacht,  Humperdinck's 
Wiegenlied  and  Strauss'  Schlechtes  Wetter.  The  third  group  included 
Tschaikowsky's  He  Loved  Me  So  Dearly  and  Rachmaninov's  All  is  so 
Fair,  both  sung  in  Russian,  and  Medtners'  Das  Veilchen.  These  songs 
were  followed  by  Duparc's  Soupir,  Debussy's  Void  que  le  printemps, 
Tremisot's  Novembre,  Arietta  from  Ravel's  L'Enfant  et  les  Sortileges, 
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and  Faure's  Toujours.  May  Day  Carol  by  Deems  Taylor,  The  Piper  by 
Michael  Head,  Slumber  Song  by  Edward  MacDowell  and  Ah!  Love  but 
a  Day  by  Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beach,  brought  the  recital  to  a  close. 

Other  faculty  recitals  scheduled  for  Casimir  Hall  are:  Mr.  Emilio  de 
Gogorza,  Baritone,  on  March  21;  Mr.  David  Saperton,  Pianist,  in  an 
All-Godowsky  program,  on  April  4;  Madame  Isabelle  Vengerova, 
Pianist,  Madame  Lea  Luboschutz,  Violinist,  Dr.  Louis  Bailly,  Violist, 
and  Mr.  Felix  Salmond,  Violoncellist,  in  a  concert  of  Chamber  Music 
on  April  11. 


OUTSIDE  THE  INSTITUTE 

Mr.  Fernando  Germani,  Organist,  played  at  the  Bushnell  Me- 
morial Hall,  Hartford,  Connecticut,  in  December.  This  was 
followed  by  three  recitals  in  Massachusetts  in  February:  Fitchburg  on 
the  7th  and  14th,  and  Worcester  on  the  8th.  Mr.  Germani  will  play  in 
New  York  City  in  March,  and  in  Montreal,  Canada,  on  April  12. 

Mr.  Felix  Salmond,  Violoncellist,  has  recently  appeared  in  recital  at 
the  State  Teachers'  College,  Bloomsburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia.  In  New  York  City  he  played  in  a  private  recital;  in 
a  Chamber  Music  Concert  at  the  Beethoven  Association;  in  a  sonata 
recital  at  the  Juilliard  School  with  Carl  Friedburg,  and  as  soloist  with 
the  National  Orchestral  Association.  Also,  he  was  heard  in  recital  at 
Troy,  New  York. 

Mr.  Abram  Chasins,  Pianist,  gave  a  recital  in  Carnegie  Hall,  New 
York  City,  on  Monday  evening,  February  29. 

Miss  Harriet  van  Emden,  Soprano,  was  soloist  with  The  City  Sym- 
phony (New  York) ,  Theophile  Wendt,  Conductor,  in  January.  This 
concert  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  unemployed.  She  also  gave  a  pro- 
gramme, with  Walter  Golde  collaborating,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Henry 
Street  Music  School  in  February.   On  March  9,  Miss  van  Emden  was 
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soloist  with  the  Schola  Cantorum  at  its  concert  in  Carnegie  Hall,  New 
York.  In  addition  to  the  soprano  solo  in  a  Weber  Cantata,  she  sang 
Three  Chinese  Songs  with  flute,  harp  and  piano  accompaniment,  by 
Bernard  Wagenaar. 

Mr.  Carlos  Sialzedo,  Harpist,  was  soloist  with  the  Baltimore  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  on  February  28.  He  played  Ravel's  Introduction  and 
Allegro  and  the  solo  part  of  his  own  Symphonic  Poem  for  harp  and 
orchestra,  The  Enchanted  Isle. 

Miss  Lucile  Lawrence,  Harpist,  was  soloist  at  the  second  concert  of 
the  Schola  Cantorum  of  New  York  in  Carnegie  Hall,  on  March  9.  The 
works  programmed  in  which  she  took  part,  were  Villa-Lobos'  Ouatour 
for  harp,  celesta,  flute,  saxophone  with  women's  voices  and  Bernard 
Wagenaar's  Three  Chinese  Songs  for  soprano,  flute,  harp  and  piano. 
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Student  Activities 

CASIMIR  HALL  CONCERTS 

hree  students  of  Madame  Fonaroff  presented  the  ninth 
Students'  Concert  of  the  season.  The  first  number  on  the  pro- 
gramme was  Respighi's  arrangement  of  Vivaldi's  Sonata  in 
D  major,  played  by  Jack  Pepper.  Harry  Wolf  followed 
playing  the  Viotti  Concerto,  No.  22,  in  A  minor.  Saint-Saens'  Concerto, 
No.  3,  in  B  minor,  was  Avram  Weiss'  contribution.  Jack  Pepper 
brought  the  concert  to  a  close  playing  the  first  movement  from  Elgar's 
Concerto  in  B  minor,  Opus  61.  Florence  Frantz  was  the  accompanist. 

In  the  series  of  Student  Concerts,  the  following  are  scheduled  for 
the  near  future:  Students  of  Mr.  Zimbalist  on  March  16,  of  Miss  van 
Emden  on  the  22nd,  of  Madame  Vengerova  on  the  23rd,  and  of  Mr. 
Munz  on  the  24th.  On  April  5,  Lily  Matison,  Violinist,  a  student  of 
Mr.  Bachmann,  will  give  her  graduation  recital;  on  the  6th  students  of 
Mr.  Salzedo  and  Miss  Lawrence  will  appear  in  a  harp  ensemble  concert, 
and  on  the  15th  students  of  Mr.  Saperton  will  play. 


OPERA 

For  the  twelfth  performance  of  the  season,  the  Philadelphia  Grand 
Opera  Company  presented  Les  Pecheurs  de  Pedes,  by  Georges 
Bizet,  on  the  evening  of  February  4. 

Several  Curtis  Institute  students  were  members  of  the  orchestra: 
Benjamin  Sharlip,  Gama  Gilbert,  Robert  Levine,  Nathan  Snader, 
Leonard  Mogill,  Howard  Mitchell,  and  Irven  Whitenack.  Flora  Green- 
wood played  the  harp  accompaniment  for  Nadir  in  the  back  stage  music. 
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The  orchestra  was  conducted  by  Sylvan  Levin  and  the  performance 
was  staged  by  Wilhelm  von  Wymetal,  Junior. 

Richard  Wagner's  three-act  opera  Lohengrin  was  given  by  the  Phil- 
adelphia Grand  Opera  Company  on  February  18,  at  the  Academy  of 
Music.  Numbered  among  the  cast  as  Pages  were  Carol  Deis,  Agnes 
Davis,  Virginia  Kendrick  and  Ruth  Carhart;  as  Nobles,  Daniel  Healy, 
Albert  Mahler,  Conrad  Thibault  and  John  Cosby. 

In  the  orchestra  pit  were  Gama  Gilbert,  Benjamin  Sharlip,  George 
Pepper,  Robert  Levine,  Leonard  Mogill  and  Gilbert  Eney.  The  back 
stage  music  was  played  by  Emil  Opava,  Joseph  Mariano,  John  Hreach- 
mack,  Isadore  Goldblum,  Sidney  Divinsky,  Robert  Hester,  Emil 
Schmachtenberg,  Leon  Lester,  Robert  Hartman,  William  Santucci, 
William  Koch,  Andrew  Luck,  Harry  Berv,  Sune  Johnson,  Jack  Berv, 
Attillio  de  Palma,  Guy  Boswell,  Warren  Burkhardt,  Gerald  Woerner, 
Flora  Greenwood,  Frank  Schwartz  and  Salvatore  Perrone.  The  trumpet 
calls  were  played  by  Clement  Schuler,  Samuel  Krauss,  John  Harmaala, 
Lloyd  Geisler,  Leopold  Podder  and  Arthur  Statter. 

Fritz  Reiner  was  the  conductor  and  Wilhelm  von  Wymetal,  Junior, 
staged  the  performance. 

On  February  25,  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  Faust,  the  lyric  drama  of 
Charles  Gounod,  was  presented  in  French  by  the  Philadelphia  Grand 
Opera  Company.  The  Curtis  Institute  students  in  the  cast  were  Conrad 
Thibault,  who  sang  the  role  of  Valentine;  Abrasha  Robofsky,  that  of 
Wagner,  a  student;  Irra  Petina  represented  Siebel,  a  youth,  and  Edwina 
Eustis  was  Marthe,  a  companion  to  Marguerite.  Playing  in  the  orchestra 
pit  were  the  following  Curtis  Institute  students:  Paul  Gershman,  Gama 
Gilbert,  Benjamin  Sharlip,  James  Bloom,  Robert  Levine,  Robert  Gom- 
berg,  Jack  Pepper,  Charles  Jaffe,  and  Nathan  Snader  in  the  violin  sec- 
tions; Leon  Frengut,  Simon  Asin,  and  Gabriel  Braverman  among  the 
violas;  Frank  Miller  and  Howard  Mitchell  among  the  violoncelli. 
Oscar  Zimmerman  and  Irven  Whitenack,  playing  contra-bassi,  assisted 
in  the  performance.  Emil  Opava  and  William  Santucci  played  beside 
their  respective  teachers  of  the  flute  and  bassoon. 
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The  stage  band  was  composed  of  Samuel  Krauss,  Leopold  Podder, 
Lloyd  Geisler,  John  Harmaala  and  Clement  Schuler,  playing  trumpet; 
Theodore  Seder,  Harry  Berv,  Jack  Berv,  and  Attillio  de  Palma  playing 
French  horn.  Guy  Boswell  and  Gerald  Woerner  were  the  trombonists 
and  Ross  Wyre  played  the  tuba.  Alexander  McCurdy,  a  former  student, 
was  the  organist. 

Sylvan  Levin  conducted  and  Wilhelm  von  Wymetal,  Junior,  assisted 
by  Eric  von  Wymetal,  staged  the  performance. 


CHAMBER  MUSIC 

Again,  an  enthusiastic  audience  was  present  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Museum  of  Art  to  hear  the  fourth  Chamber  Music  Concert  pre- 
sented during  this  season  by  Curtis  Institute  students.  First  on  the 
programme  was  Ernst  von  Dohnanyi's  String  Quartet  in  D  fiat  major, 
Opus  15,  played  by  the  Swastika  Quartet.  Following  this,  Edwina 
Eustis,  Contralto,  assisted  at  the  piano  by  Sarah  Lewis,  sang  the  Recita- 
tive and  Aria,  Ombra  mai  fu,  from  Xerxes,  by  Handel,  with  viola  obbli- 
gato  played  by  Max  Aronoff;  the  Recitative  and  Aria,  Che  faro  senza 
Euridice  from  Orpheus  by  Gluck,  and  two  songs  by  Brahms,  Das 
Madchen  spricht  and  Madchenfluch.  The  last  work  performed  was 
Gabriel  Faure's  Quartet  in  C  minor,  Opus  15,  played  by  Yvonne  Krin- 
sky,  Pianist;  Philip  Frank,  Violinist;  Leonard  Mogill,  Violist,  and 
Samuel  Geschichter,  Violoncellist. 

The  last  concert  in  this  series  will  be  given  on  April  17.  These  con- 
certs are  under  the  artistic  direction  of  Dr.  Louis  Bailly. 

The  Swastika  Quartet  is  giving  a  concert  at  the  Mountain  Lake  Club, 
Lake  Wales,  Florida.  They  will  play  on  March  29,  30  and  31  at  the 
opening  of  the  Annie  Russell  Theatre,  on  the  campus  of  Rollins  College, 
Winter  Park,  Florida.  The  occasion  also  marks  the  return  of  Miss 
Russell  to  the  stage.  The  play  is  Browning's  In  a  Balcony. 
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RADIO  BROADCASTS 

As  announced  previously,  the  series  of  radio  concerts  by  artist-students 
of  the  Curtis  Institute  is  being  broadcast  this  season  over  forty- 
seven  stations  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  on  Friday  after- 
noons from  4:45  to  5:30  o'clock,  Eastern  Standard  Time. 
i 
The  eleventh  concert  was  heard  on  February  5.  Debussy's  La  fdle  aux 

cheveux  de  lin,  Rondo  in  D  major  by  Schubert-Friedberg,  Nocturne  in 
D  major  by  Chopin-Wilhelmj,  and  Caprice  in  D  major  by  Paganini- 
Kreisler  were  presented  by  Abe  Burg,  Violinist.  Vladimir  Sokoloff 
played  the  accompaniments.  Paceli  Diamond,  Mezzo-soprano,  with 
Joseph  Rubanoff,  Accompanist,  sang  the  following:  Grieg's  Ein  Traum, 
Paladilhe's  Psyche,  Ashes  of  Roses  by  Huntington  Woodman,  Blue  are 
Her  Eyes  by  Wintter  Watts,  and  Voi  lo  Sapete  from  Mascagni's 
Cavalleria  Rusticana.  Arensky's  Piano  Quintet  in  D  major,  Opus  51, 
played  by  Jorge  Bolet,  Pianist;  Jacob  Brodsky  and  Ladislaus  Steinhardt, 
Violins;  Leonard  Mogill,  Viola,  and  Howard  Mitchell,  Violoncellist, 
brought  the  concert  to  a  close. 

The  twelfth  programme  followed  on  February  12.  George  Pepper, 
Violinist,  accompanied  by  Ralph  Berkowitz,  played  Andante  from  Sym- 
phonie  Espagnole  by  Lalo,  Kreisler's  Caprice  Viennois  and  Tambourin 
Chinois  and  Ravel's  Piece  en  forme  de  Habanera.  Edward  Kane  sang 
Aubade  from  he  Roi  d'Ys,  Rabey's  Tes  Yeux,  Purcell's  Passing  By, 
Bennet's  Sea  Gypsy,  The  Wayfarer's  Night  Song  by  Martin  and  O' 
Didn't  it  Rain,  a  negro  spiritual  arranged  by  Burleigh.  Joseph  Rubanoff 
was  the  accompanist.  The  concluding  number  on  the  programme  was 
Novacek's  Sinfonietta,  Opus  48,  an  octet  of  wind  instruments,  played 
by  a  Woodwind  Ensemble  under  the  artistic  direction  of  Mr.  Tabuteau. 

The  thirteenth  concert  on  February  19,  presented  a  violinist,  a  singer 
and  a  piano  trio.  Frances  Wiener,  Violinist,  and  Vladimir  Sokoloff, 
Accompanist,  were  heard  first  in  Praeludium  in  E  major  by  Bach- 
Kreisler,  the  first  movement  from  Schumann's  Sonata  in  A  minor, 
Debussy's  Beau  Soir,  and  The  Bee  by  Schubert.  For  the  second  group 
Irene  Singer,  Soprano,  sang  the  following,  with  Joseph  Rubanoff  play- 
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ing  her  accompaniments:  Old  English  song,  My  Lovely  Celia,  Abram 
Chasins'  Thou  Art  Mine,  Gretchaninov's  Slumber  Song  and  The  Siren 
and  Bizet's  Agnus  Dei.  Brahm's  Trio  in  C  major,  Opus  101,  played  by 
Jennie  Robinor,  Pianist,  Carmela  Ippolito,  Violinist,  and  Howard 
Mitchell,  'Cellist,  concluded  the  programme. 

The  Swastika  Quartet,  assisted  by  Joseph  Levine,  Pianist,  presented 
the  entire  programme  for  the  fourteenth  broadcast  on  February  26. 
They  played  Dohnanyi's  String  Quartet  in  D  fiat  major,  Opus  15  and 
the  first  movement  from  Cesar  Franck's  Quintet  in  F  minor. 


OTHER  EVENTS 

Jean  Spitzer,  Violinist,  presented  a  short  programme  before  the 
students  of  Lower  Merion  High  School  at  Ardmore,  Pennsylvania, 
on  February  12. 

Iso  Briselli,  Violinist,  and  Joseph  Levine,  Pianist,  gave  a  joint  recital 
in  the  Music  Room  of  the  Chalfont  Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey, 
on  the  evening  of  February  15. 

William  Harms,  Pianist,  played  in  a  recital  at  the  Carlton  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  February  23. 

Florence  Fraser,  Pianist,  played  at  the  Girls'  High  School,  Philadel- 
phia, on  February  29. 

Henrietta  Horle,  Soprano,  sang  on  the  Pertussin  Hour  from  Station 
WABC,  New  York,  on  March  1. 

Abe  Burg,  Violinist,  Daniel  Healy,  Tenor,  Reva  Reatha,  Harpist,  and 
Vladimir  Sokoloff,  Accompanist,  contributed  a  musical  program  after 
the  Lecture  given  by  Dr.  George  E.  Vincent,  for  the  members  of  The 
Barnwell  Course,  in  the  Ball  Room  of  the  Penn  Athletic  Club  on  the 
evening  of  March  2. 

Max  Aronoff,  Violist,  gave  a  recital  at  the  Sacred  Heart  Convent, 
Overbrook,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  afternoon  of  March  7.  Eugene  Helmer 
was  his  accompanist. 
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The  Philadelphia  Orchestra  presented,  at  its  regular  pair  of  concerts 
on  March  11  and  12,  Scriabine's  Promethee  for  orchestra,  piano  solo, 
and  chorus.  This  performance  was  repeated  in  New  York  on  March  15. 
Sylvan  Levin,  a  former  student,  and  now  an  operatic  coach  in  the  Insti- 
tute, as  well  as  assistant  conductor  of  the  Philadelphia  Grand  Opera 
Company,  played  the  piano  solo.  The  chorus  comprised  the  following 
Institute  students: 


Sopranos 
Edna  Corday 
Henrietta  Horle 
Marie  Edel 
Irra  Petina 


Altos 
Ruth  Carhart 
Virginia  Kendrick 
Rose  Bampton 
Edwina  Eustis 
Ruth  Gordon 


Tenors 
Eugene  Ramey 
Enzo  Aita 
Walter  Vassar 
Daniel  Healy 
Albert  Mahler 


Bari tones 
Alfred  de  Long 
Abrasha  Robofsky 
Benjamin  de  Loache 
Leonard  Treash 
Eugene  Loewenthal 
John  Cosby 


Mr.  Levin  also  coached  this  group  preparatory  to  their  rehearsing 
with  Mr.  Stokowski. 

Benjamin  de  Loache,  Baritone,  was  soloist  with  the  American  Society 
of  Ancient  Instruments  when  they  presented  Bach's  Coffee  Cantata  in 
Philadelphia  on  March  14. 

Virginia  Kendrick,  Contralto,  will  sing  for  a  meeting  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Music  Clubs  in  the  Bellevue-Stratford,  Philadelphia,  on 
March  16. 

Irene  Singer,  Soprano,  will  give  a  recital  before  the  members  of  the 
Matinee  Musical  Club  of  Zanesville,  Ohio,  her  home  city,  on  March  17. 
Joseph  Rubanoft  will  be  her  accompanist. 

On  March  18,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts  of  West 
Chester  County,  New  York,  Edwina  Eustis,  Contralto,  will  give  a  recital. 

The  Trenton  Choral  Society  will  give  Cesar  Franck's  Solemn  Mass  in 
A  on  March  21.  The  following  students  of  the  Institute  have  been 
engaged  for  this  occasion:  Edward  Kane,  Tenor;  John  Cosby,  Baritone; 
Victoria  Murdock,  Harp;  Howard  Mitchell,  Violoncello,  and  Irven 
Whitenack,  Double  Bass. 

Marie  Edel,  Soprano,  and  Rose  Bampton,  Contralto,  will  be  the  solo- 
ists when  the  combined  Glee  Clubs  of  Hobart  and  William  Smith 
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Colleges  present  Rossini's  Stabat  Mater  in  Geneva,  New  York,  on 
March  22.  .  .  .  Miss  Bampton  will  also  assist  Theodore  Walstrum, 
Pianist,  a  former  student  of  the  Institute,  in  a  recital  to  be  given  in 
Ridgewood,  New  Jersey,  on  March  28. 

Agnes  Davis,  Soprano,  will  be  the  assisting  artist  at  the  concert  of  the 
Portland  (Maine)  Men's  Singing  Club  on  April  6.  Joseph  Rubanoff 
will  be  the  accompanist. 

Celia  Thompson,  Soprano,  was  guest  soloist  at  the  Methodist  Church 
of  the  Advocate,  Germantown,  for  the  last  two  Sundays  in  February. 

Conrad  Thibault,  Baritone,  sings  once  each  week  from  Station 
WABC,  New  York  City,  and  twice  weekly  from  Station  WCAU,  Phil- 
adelphia. 

Walter  Vassar,  Baritone,  sang  as  guest  soloist  in  the  Second  Presby- 
terian Church,  Germantown,  for  the  months  of  January  and  February, 
and  has  been  re-engaged  for  the  months  of  July,  August  and  September. 

Victoria  Murdock  has  recently  been  appointed  a  permanent  member 
of  the  Salzedo  Harp  Ensemble,  and  Isabel  Ibach  has  been  engaged  as 
first  harpist  of  the  Harrisburg  Symphony  Orchestra. 


FORMER  STUDENTS 

Helen  Jepson,  Soprano,  for  several  years  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Connell  at 
the  Institute,  has  sung  recently  in  the  following  places:  Concert  Course 
in  Akron,  Ohio;  with  the  Springfield  (Massachusetts)  Symphony 
Orchestra;  with  orchestra  from  Station  WTIC,  Hartford,  Connecticut; 
as  soloist  with  the  Orpheus  Club,  Newark,  New  Jersey;  as  soloist  with 
the  Women's  Chorus  of  Weathersfield,  Massachusetts.  In  April  she 
will  be  soloist  with  the  Orpheus  Club  of  Ridgewood,  New  Jersey.  Miss 
Jepson  has  had  several  performances  so  far  this  season  with  the  Phil- 
adelphia Grand  Opera  Company.  Her  last  appearance  with  this 
organization  for  the  year  will  be  in  Carmen  on  April  7. 
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Eleanor  Lewis,  Soprano,  who  studied  with  Miss  van  Emden  from 
1926  to  1930,  is  now  on  a  five  weeks'  tour  of  the  United  States  with 
the  Intimate  Performances  of  Vladimir  Rosing's  American  Opera  Com- 
pany. She  is  singing  Haensel  in  Humperdinck's  opera  Haensel  and 
Gretel. 

Alexander  McCurdy,  junior,  Organist,  formerly  a  student  of  the  late 
Dr.  Lynnwood  Farnam  at  the  Institute,  is  giving  four  recitals  on  the 
Saturday  afternoons  in  March,  at  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Phil- 
adelphia, where  he  is  organist  and  choirmaster.  During  the  season  Mr. 
McCurdy  has  given  recitals  at  Serlo  Hall,  Methuen,  Massachusetts; 
Hotchkiss  School,  Lakeville,  Connecticut;  Peabody  Conservatory,  Balti- 
more, Maryland,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Baltimore  and  Chesapeake 
Chapters  of  the  National  and  American  Guild  of  Organists;  the  Metro- 
politan Methodist  Church,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  has  played  four 
times  this  season  in  the  Grand  Court  of  the  Wanamaker  Store  in  Phil- 
adelphia. 

Robert  Noehren  has  been  appointed  to  the  position  of  organist  and 
choirmaster  of  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church,  Larchmont,  New  York. 

Charlotte  Simons,  Soprano,  who  studied  with  Madame  Sembrich  for 
several  seasons,  is  now  living  in  New  York.  Recently  she  gave  a  private 
recital  as  well  as  one  in  the  Three  Arts  Club  of  that  city.  She  also 
sang  in  Hampstead  and  Patchogue,  Long  Island.  She  was  heard  at  the 
Huntingdon  Valley  Country  Club,  Philadelphia,  on  February  28;  at  the 
Hotel  Astor,  New  York,  on  March  14,  and  will  sing  in  Oyster  Bay, 
Long  Island,  on  March  20.  Miss  Simons  is  soprano  soloist  at  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Englewood,  New  Jersey. 
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March  15  to  April  15 

15 — Recital — Students  of  Madame  Vera  Fonarojf,  Casimir  Hall,  evening 

16 — Recital — Students  of  Mr.  Ejrem  Zinibalist,  Casimir  Hall,  evening 

16 — Jose  Iturbi,  Pianist,  The  Philadelphia  Forum,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 

18 — Paul  Robeson,  Baritone,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 

18 — Philadelphia    Orchestra,     Leopold    Stokowski    conducting,     Academy    of    Music, 

afternoon 
19 — Philadelphia    Orchestra,     Leopold    Stokowski    conducting,     Academy    of    Music, 

evening 
21 — Mr.  Emilio  de  Gogorza,  Baritone,  Casimir  Hall,  evening 

21 — Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Leopold  Stokowski  conducting,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 
22 — Metropolitan  Opera  Company  of  New  York,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 
22 — Recital — Students  of  Miss  Harriet  van  Emden,  Casimir  Hall,  evening 
23 — Recital — Students  of  Madame  Isabelle  Vengerova,  Casimir  Hall,  evening 
24 — Recital — Students  of  Mr.  Mieczyslaiv  Mihiz,  Casimir  Hall,  evening 
26 — Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Fritz  Reiner  conducting,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 
28 — Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Fritz  Reiner  conducting,  Academy  of  Music,  afternoon 
29 — Metropolitan  Opera  Company  of  New  York,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 
31 — L'Heure   Espagnole    and   The   World    Premiere   of   the    Mexican    Ballet    "H.P.," 

Philadelphia  Grand  Opera  Company,  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  evening 
31 — John  McCormack,  Tenor,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 
1 — Philadelphia    Orchestra,     Leopold    Stokowski    conducting,    Academy    of    Music, 

afternoon 
2 — Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Leopold  Stokowski  conducting,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 
3 — London  String  Quartet,  Ball  Room,  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel,  afternoon 
4 — Mr.  David  Saperton,  Pianist,  Casimir  Hall,  evening 

5 — Metropolitan  Opera  Company  of  New  York,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 
5 — Lily  Matison,  Violinist,  Graduation  Recital,  Casimir  Hall,  evening 
6 — Harp  Ensemble — Students  oj  Mr.  Carlos  Salzedo  and  Miss  Lucile  Lawrence,  Casimir 

Hall,  evening 
7 — Carmen,  Philadelphia  Grand  Opera  Company,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 
8 — Radio  Broadcast,  Casimir  Hall,  afternoon 
8 — Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Leopold  Stokowski  conducting,  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 

afternoon 
9 — Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Leopold  Stokowski  conducting,  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
evening 
11 — Recital — Madame  Isabelle  Vengerova,  Pianist;  Madame  Lea  Luboshutz,  Violinist; 
Dr.   Louis  Bailly,    Violist;  Mr.   Felix  Salmond,    Violoncellist,    Casimir  Hall, 
evening 
11 — Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Leopold  Stokowski  conducting,  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 

evening 
1 2 — Metropolitan  Opera  Company  of  New  York,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 
14 — Aida,  Philadelphia  Grand  Opera  Company,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 
15 — Philadelphia    Orchestra,     Leopold    Stokowski     conducting,     Academy    of    Music, 

afternoon 
15 — Recital — Students  of  Mr.  David  Saperton,  Casimir  Hall,  evening 
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Editorial  Note 

wo  or  three  years  ago  announcement  was  made  of  an  unusual 
recital.  The  name  of  the  artist  was  unknown  in  this  country 
and  his  instrument  was  not  one  that  had  previously  figured 
as  a  medium  for  serious  artistic  expression. 

The  artist  was  named  Segovia,  and  his  instrument  was  the  guitar. 

The  novelty  attracted  immediate  attention.  Critics  and  public  went 
to  be  lightly  and  pleasantly  entertained,  and  remained  to  admire. 

Segovia  proved  to  be  a  virtuoso  of  high  order  and  the  guitar  under 
his  hands  yielded  a  beauty  and  charm  and  variety  wholly  unexpected. 
To  virtuosity  was  added  a  first-rate  musicianship.  There  were  the  same 
qualities  of  poetry  and  passion,  the  same  distinction  of  phrasing,  the 
same  imaginative  lift  and  the  same  sure  technical  control  that  one 
associates  with  the  playing  of  great  artists  on  more  familiar  instruments. 
He  played  good  music — some  great  music.  The  guitar  spoke  eloquently 
of  romance  and  gallantry.  In  short,  Segovia  proved  himself  a  master 
musician  speaking  for  the  moment  in  a  strange  medium  but  with  the 
authentic  accent  of  the  poet  and  interpreter. 

There  is  an  object  lesson  here  for  the  young  musician  who  may  justly 
complain  of  vanishing  audiences.  Not,  we  hasten  to  say,  that  we  are 
recommending  the  guitar  or  the  mandolin  to  the  enterprising  student 
who  has  already  given  years  of  hard  work  to  the  exactions  of  the  violin, 
the  piano  or  the  'cello.  It  is  just  that  one  is  reminded  of  many  stories  of 
opportunity.  Segovia  (one  is  not  surprised  to  learn  that  he  was  first  an 
excellent  pianist)  saw  a  vacant  niche  and  he  filled  it  with  distinction. 

We  know  very  well  that  the  ranks  of  virtuosi  on  the  major  instru- 
ments are  seriously  overcrowded.  Is  it  not  just  possible  that  there  are 
specializations  still  to  be  seized  upon  that  might  yield  richly  and  unex- 
pectedly important  rewards?  There  is  no  use  in  repeating  the  spe- 
cializations of  others.    These  vacant  niches  are  unique.    They  can  be 
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filled  but  once.  However,  the  field  of  music,  old  and  new,  is  inex- 
haustible in  the  variety  of  material  and  in  the  combinations  that  may  be 
wrought. 

One  is  reminded  of  the  enormous  success  of  the  English  Singers  who 
drew  upon  older  English  vocal  music  and  by  a  charming  touch  of  in- 
formality sang  themselves  into  the  lasting  affections  of  the  public. 
Those  who  have  heard  them  recognize  solid  musicians  who  have 
adroitly  added  a  cubit  to  their  artistic  stature  by  superlative  performance 
of  a  selected  and  special  repertoire.  Their  singing  had  much  of  the 
precision  of  a  finely  balanced  and  delicately  articulated  instrumental 
ensemble.  It  was  a  musical  experience  to  which  a  jaded  public  returned 
again  and  again  for  a  refreshment  too  frequently  denied  in  more  con- 
ventional offerings. 

A  number  of  years  ago  a  pianist  of  not  too  extraordinary  attainments 
filled  season  after  season  of  paying  engagements  with  his  recitals  of 
Russian  music.  This  was  at  a  time  when  the  Russian  repertoire  was 
less  well-known.  It  was  good  sound  playing  but  one  listened  with  an 
added  interest  because  of  the  musical  adventure. 

Another  pianist  in  later  times  doubled  his  successes  because  of  his 
intelligent  and  sensitive  playing  of  Debussy  and  the  contemporary 
French  and  Spanish  schools.  An  excellent  artist  who  capitalized  his 
own  preferences. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  Harold  Samuels  who  can  give  six 
Bach  recitals  in  a  week  in  New  York  or  London  to  sold-out  houses. 
He  plays  Mozart  or  Schumann  and  others  equally  well,  but  the  public 
takes  particular  delight  in  his  Bach,  and  pays  for  it  in  coin  of  the  realm. 

The  researches  of  Wanda  Landowska  made  her  a  unique  figure. 
Koussevitzky's  double-bass  was  world-famous.  The  Society  of  Ancient 
Instruments  afforded  a  new  musical  experience. 

What  has  been  done  can  be  done  again.  Not  the  same  thing  and  not 
in  the  same  way.  The  reward  goes  to  the  intelligent  musician  who  can 
see  an  opportunity  where  others  overlook  it.  But  there  is  a  hint  here. 
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All  of  this  may  be  of  some  use  to  the  young  virtuoso  who  already  has 
considerable  musical  resource  and  larger  accomplishment  as  stepping- 
stones  to  the  unusual. 

Let  us  apply  the  principle  to  something  less  exacting  and  perhaps 
more  widely  practical. 

Today  more  openings  are  to  be  found  in  orchestras  than  in  the 
concert  field.  Statistics  here  are  enlightening.  Very  few  vacancies  are 
announced  this  season  in  the  violin  sections.  Capable  violinists  seem  to 
be  plentiful.  There  are  fewer  equally  competent  viola  and  'cello 
players  and  still  fewer  skillful  wood-wind  players. 

It  should  be  sufficient  to  call  attention  to  the  contra-bassoon,  the  bass- 
clarinet  and  such  less  practised  instruments. 

The  highest  aesthetic  motives  may  be  applied  to  the  least  conspicuous 
of  musical  activity.  It  is  an  act  of  fairly  common  intelligence  to  con- 
sider practical  phases  of  supply  and  demand  in  planning  a  career. 

The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  maintains  a  complete  orchestral  school. 
Each  instrument  is  taught,  not  only  with  a  view  to  making  as  able  a 
performer  as  possible  but  with  special  reference  to  orchestral  repertoire. 
To  that  end  classes  and  ensemble  groups  in  various  combinations  are 
organized  and  trained  before  being  placed  in  rehearsal  with  the  com- 
plete orchestra.  The  experience  derived  from  these  groups  should  be 
invaluable  training  in  the  formation  and  development  of  an  orchestra 
should  such  a  task  confront  the  student  in  later  times. 

This  note,  however,  is  being  written  for  the  purpose  of  urging  the 
student  of  whatever  instrument  to  fortify  his  knowledge  and  experience 
with  the  study  of  one  or  more  related  instruments,  but  first  of  all  to 
think  seriously  before  making  final  choice  in  a  division  already  over- 
crowded. 

All  over  the  country  there  are  small  orchestras  and  bands  in  process 
of  formation.  Just  now,  one  may  suppose,  these  activities  have  suffered 
something  of  a  set-back,  but  this  is  fairly  certain  to  be  temporary.  There 
may  be  many  teachers  of  wind  instruments — statistics  are  not  available 
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— but  it  is  certain  that  competent  ones  are  not  too  plentiful.  Suppose 
a  student  after  some  years  of  study  does  not  happen  to  find  immediate 
employment  in  one  of  the  important  symphony  orchestras.  A  working 
knowledge  of  a  group  of  instruments  might  insure  a  remunerative  posi- 
tion in  the  teaching  and  training  field. 

Without  being  too  specific  in  an  attempt  to  point  out  choices,  we 
feel  that  we  may  surely  advise  and  advise  again  that  every  serious  stu- 
dent should  scrutinize  carefully  the  question  of  ordinary  supply  and 
demand,  and  that  he  look  favorably  upon  those  less  familiar  instru- 
ments as  subjects  for  major  study  or  for  subsidiary  study.  An  extra 
string  or  two  to  one's  bow  does  no  harm. 
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Paderewski  Comments  on  the  Depression 

In  the  Herald-Tribune  (New  York): 

"The  system  of  deferred  payment  is,  I  believe,  one  of  the  main  roots 
of  our  economic  disorder. 

"It  had  its  birth  in  the  emphasis  placed  by  the  rich  on  a  display  of 
luxury.   The  poor  longed  to  emulate  this  display. 

"And  merchants  sought  to  make  capital  of  this  spirit  of  envy  by  en- 
couraging customers  to  buy  on  the  instalment  plan. 

"Thereupon  people  began  mortgaging  their  whole  lives. 

"Their  cars,  their  radios,  their  jewelry,  even  their  clothes  were  bought 
on  the  instalment  plan.  It  became  a  habit  with  them  to  live  beyond  their 
resources,  and  when  the  crisis  came  they  were  unable  to  meet  their  obli- 
gations. 

"As  a  result,  manufacturers  who  had  been  lured  into  overproduction 
suffered  tremendous  losses,  and  hundreds  of  factories  collapsed  the 
world  over. 

"Our  standard  of  living  had  reached  too  high  a  level  before  the 
reaction  set  it.  Families  had  accustomed  themselves  to  luxuries  they 
could  not  afford.  Life  was  too  complex. 

"People  who  had  fought  and  sacrificed  for  liberty  had  unconsciously 
allowed  themselves  to  become  enslaved  in  another  way.  They  had  be- 
come slaves  to  the  artificial  things  of  life — habits,  conventions,  and  a 
lavish  mode  of  living  which  they  had  come  to  believe  indispensable  to 
well-being." 

In  the  New  York  Times: 

"We  must  reconcile  ourselves  to  what  has  happened  and  adjust  our- 
selves to  a  new  mode  of  living,  one  in  which  there  is  less  luxury  but 
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more  stability.   Everywhere  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  abandon  the 
soil  and  flock  to  the  cities. 

"In  time  people  may  come  to  realize  that  the  country  offers  a  happier 
existence  than  complex  city  life.  They  may  want  to  return  to  their  farms, 
but  then  perhaps  it  will  be  too  late. 

"As  to  music,  I  would  at  any  time  advise  only  the  really  talented  to 
make  it  a  profession. 

"At  the  same  time,  I  believe  there  should  be  a  more  general  study  of 
music.  It  should  be  regarded  less  professionally  and  more  educationally. 

"It  should  be  a  factor  in  all  general  education,  just  as  it  was  in 
ancient  Greece,  where  children  were  obliged  to  study  it  as  part  of  school 
life. 

"It  should  be  looked  on  as  a  factor  in  the  lives  of  all  people,  a  great 
developing  influence,  not  as  something  set  apart  for  the  few  who  are 
exceptionally  endowed. 

"At  present  there  is  no  denying  that  music  is  suffering. 

"Music  schools  that  were  once  prosperous  are  now  depleted  of  stu- 
dents. Private  teachers  have  lost  many  pupils.  Musicians  have  been 
thrown  out  of  employment  in  great  numbers  by  the  radio  and  the  sound 
films.    Talented  musicians  are  even  working  in  shops  and  as  laborers. 

"I  doubt  if  any  other  field  has  been  so  seriously  affected  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  involved.  They  all  need  the  aid  that  the  more 
fortunate  can  give  to  tide  them  over  until  a  general  improvement  of 
conditions  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  return  to  their  profession." 
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Recent  Acquisitions  to  the  Curtis  Institute's 
Collection  of  Old  Instruments 


T  7ioloncello  made  in  Paris  in  1865  by  the  famous  violinmaker, 
▼    J.  B.  Vuillaume.   The  instrument  bears  the  number  2609  in  pencil 
on  the  inside  of  the  back. 

This  violoncello  is  a  perfect  copy  of  Stradivarius  and  one  of  a  quartet 
of  instruments  made  for  the  Belgian  Prince  de  Caraman-Chimay,  whose 
arms  are  painted  on  the  back. 
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T  7ioloncello  made  in  Paris  in  1811  by  Nicholas  Lupot,  for  the 
▼    chapel  of  Charles  X,  King  of  France,  and  given  later  as  a  reward 
to  the  winner  of  the  first  prize  in  violoncello  playing  in  the  competition 
at  the  Paris  Conservatory. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  Lupot  made  but  few  violoncelli  in  his  lifetime, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  examples  in  existence.  On  the 
back  is  painted  the  Coat  of  Arms  of  the  King  of  France,  and  on  the 
side  is  a  painted  inscription  of  the  maker's  name. 
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Faculty  Activities 

CASIMIR  HALL  CONCERTS 

he  series  of  Faculty  Recitals  continues.  Mr.  David  Saperton, 
Pianist,  presented  a  programme  of  original  compositions  and 
transcriptions  by  Leopold  Godowsky  on  Monday  evening, 
April  4.  The  following  compositions  from  the  Java  Suite 
comprised  the  first  group:  Gamelan,  The  Ruined  Water  Castle  at 
Djokja,  Chattering  Monkeys  at  the  Sacred  Lake  of  Wendit,  In  the 
Kraton,  The  Gardens  of  Buitenzorg,  and  In  the  Streets  of  Old  Batavia. 
The  composer  defines  these  compositions  as  "a  musical  portrayal  ...  a 
tonal  description  of  the  impressions  and  emotions  awakened  by  inter- 
esting experiences  in  remote  and  strange  places."  Mr.  Godowsky 's 
arrangement  of  Albeniz's  Triana,  still  in  manuscript  form,  had  second 
place  on  the  programme.  Eight  numbers  from  Studies  on  Chopin's 
Etudes,  by  Mr.  Godowsky,  followed.  Symphonic  Metamorphoses  on 
Themes  from  Artist-Life  Waltz  of  Johann  Strauss  brought  the  concert 
to  a  close. 

On  the  evening  of  April  11,  Dr.  Louis  Bailly,  assisted  by  Mr.  Harry 
Kaufman  at  the  piano,  presented  the  following  programme  of  viola 
music:  Ballade  by  Leo  Weiner,  Brahms'  Sonata  in  E  fiat  major,  Mozart's 
Concerto  in  A  major,  with  cadenza  by  Mr.  Rosario  Scalero,  of  the 
Institute's  faculty,  and  Ciaccona  by  Vitale. 

Recitals  in  this  series,  scheduled  for  the  balance  of  the  season  are: 
Fernando  Germani,  Organist,  on  April  18;  Madame  Isabelle  Vengerova, 
Pianist,  Madame  Lea  Luboshutz,  Violinist,  Dr.  Louis  Bailly,  Violist, 
and  Mr.  Felix  Salmond,  Violoncellist,  on  April  26;  Mr.  Emilio  de 
Gogorza,  Baritone,  on  May  2. 


OUTSIDE  THE  INSTITUTE 

Recently,  Mr.  Horatio  Connell,  Baritone,  sang  from  Station  WFI, 
-  under  the  auspices  of  the  Musicians'  Council  of  Philadelphia.  This 
concert  was  one  in  a  series  sponsored  by  the  Council,  in  an  effort  to 
have  a  greater  amount  of  radio  time  devoted  to  classical  music. 
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Mr.  Harry  Kaufman,  Pianist,  has  played  several  times  during  the 
season  with  the  Musical  Art  Quartet.  In  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  he 
assisted  in  the  Chausson  Concert  and  Brahms'  Piano  Quartet  in  G 
He  played  the  Brahms  Quartet  when  the  group  gave  a  concert 


minor 


before  the  members  of  the  Chamber  Music  Association  at  the  Bellevue- 
Stratford,  Philadelphia,  and  in  a  private  concert  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Josef  Hofmann  in  Merion.  In  early  March,  at  the  home  of  Mr. 
Myron  C.  Taylor  in  New  York,  Mr.  Kaufman  played  in  Cesar  Franck's 
Piano  Quintet. 

Among  Madame  Queena  Mario's  recent  appearances,  in  addition  to 
those  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  of  which  she  is  a  mem- 
ber, were:  a  short  recital  followed  by  Wolf-Ferrari's  Secret  of  Suzanne 
in  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  and  two  recitals  at  the  new  Waldorf-Astoria, 
New  York  City.  Madame  Mario's  voice,  as  Gretel,  was  the  first  to  go 
"over  the  air"  when  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  inaugurated  its 
series  of  broadcasts  on  Christmas  Day. 


ill 
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CASIMIR  HALL  CONCERTS 

hree  students  of  Mr.  Zimbalist  participated  in  the  Tenth 
Students'  Concert  of  the  season,  with  Theodore  Saidenberg, 
a  graduate  student  of  Mr.  Kaufman,  at  the  piano,  on 
Wednesday  evening,  March  16.  The  first  number  on  the 
programme  was  Handel's  Sonata,  No.  3,  in  G  minor,  for  two  violins 
and  piano,  played  by  Felix  Slatkin  and  Franklin  Siegfried.  Franklin 
Siegfried  followed  with  Vieuxtemp's  Grand  Concerto  in  D  minor, 
Opus  31.  Felix  Slatkin  played  Kreisler's  arrangement  of  Corelli's  La 
Folia  and  Francoeur's  Sicilienne  and  Rigaudon.  Iso  Briselli  brought  the 
concert  to  a  close  playing  Respighi's  Concerto  Gregoriano. 

The  Eleventh  Students'  Concert  on  Tuesday  evening,  March  22, 
presented  the  students  of  Miss  van  Emden.  Margaret  Codd,  Soprano, 
sang  the  first  group:  the  Old  English  Shepherd!  Thy  Demeanor  Vary, 
Moret's  Le  Nelumbo,  Jaques-Dalcroze's  Loiseau  bleu,  Reger's  Maria 
Wiegenlied,  and  the  aria  Ach  ich  liebte  from  Mozart's  Die  Entfuhrung 
aus  dem  Serail.  Kathryn  Dean,  Contralto,  followed,  singing  When 
Daisies  Pied  by  Thomas  Arne,  Dido's  Lament  by  Henry  Purcell,  and 
All  mein  Gedanken  and  Zueignung  by  Richard  Strauss.  The  third 
group,  sung  by  Irene  Singer,  Soprano,  included  Bizet's  Agnus  Dei, 
Mozart's  An  Chloe,  and  Gretchaninov's  The  Siren.  The  contribu- 
tions of  Irra  Petina,  Contralto,  were  Rachmaninov's  A  Dream  and 
Tschaikovsky's  Whether  Day  Dawns  (both  sung  in  Russian),  the  Old 
French  Venez,  agreable  printemps,  and  Pres  des  remparts  de  Seville 
from  Bizet's  Carmen.  Margaret  Codd  appeared  again  singing  the 
Prologue  to  Die  Vogel  by  Walter  Braunfel.  The  Duet  of  the  Flowers 
from  Puccini's  Madame  Butterfly,  sung  by  Irene  Singer  and  Irra  Petina, 
concluded  the  concert. 

Piano  Students  of  Madame  Vengerova  presented  the  Twelfth  Con- 
cert on  March  23,  as  follows:  Group  I,  played  by  Sol  Kaplan,  comprised 
Handel's  Fantasia  in  C  ma]or,  Mozart's  Variations  and  Rondo  alia 
Turca  from  the  Twelfth  Sonata,  Schumann's  Intermezzo  in  B  minor, 
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Opus  4,  No.  6,  and  Liszt's  Valse-Impromptu.  Group  II,  presented 
Selma  Frank,  playing  Franck's  Prelude,  Choral  and  Fugue,  Debussy's 
Clair  de  lune  and  Friedman's  arrangement  of  the  Gartner  Viennese 
Waltz,  No.  2.  Next,  Cecille  Geschichter  played  Beethoven's  Sonata 
Appassionata.  Group  IV  presented  Zadel  Skolovsky  with  the  follow- 
ing: Bach's  Fantasy  and  Fugue  in  A  minor,  and  Chopin's  Ballade  in  A 
flat  major  and  Etude  in  C  minor.  Yvonne  Krinsky  concluded  the  con- 
cert playing  the  first  movement  from  Beethoven's  Emperor  Concerto. 
Florence  Frantz  played  the  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  on  a  second 
piano. 

Four  students  of  Mr.  Miinz  gave  the  Thirteenth  Concert  on  March 
24.  Joana  Leschin  played  the  first  movement  from  Beethoven's  Con- 
certo in  G  major,  and  Blanche  Brant  the  first  movement  from  Chopin's 
Concerto  in  F  minor.  The  orchestral  parts  were  played  on  a  second 
piano  by  Bernard  Frank,  an  accompanying  student  of  Mr.  Kaufman. 
The  Brahms  Intermezzo  in  E  flat  minor,  Scriabine's  Etudes  in  C  sharp 
minor  and  D  flat  major,  and  Liszt's  Polonaise  in  E  major  were  played 
by  Louise  Leschin.  The  last  group  presented  Ezra  Rachlin  in  the  fol- 
lowing: Chopin's  Nocturne  in  E  major,  Schubert-Liszt's  Liebesbotschaft 
and  Der  Lindenbaum  and  Liszt's  Feux  Follets. 

The  Fourteenth  Concert  on  April  5,  presented  Lily  Matison,  Violin- 
ist, in  her  graduation  recital.  The  programme  opened  with  Max  Reger's 
Prelude  and  Fugue  in  B  minor,  for  violin  alone.  This  was  followed  by 
Brahms'  Sonata,  No.  1,  in  G  major.  The  third  number  included  a  Noc- 
turne by  Josef  Hofmann,  Montahesa  and  Tonada  Murciana  by  Nin- 
Kochanski  and  Cinq  Pieces  by  Alexander  Tansman.  The  Conus  Con- 
certo in  E  minor  concluded  the  recital.  Florence  Frantz  was  at  the 
piano  for  the  Brahms  Sonata  and  Vladimir  Sokoloff  played  the  re- 
mainder of  the  programme. 

On  the  evening  of  April  6,  students  of  Mr.  Salzedo  and  Miss 
Lawrence  were  heard  in  a  concert  (the  fifteenth  in  the  series)  of  music 
for  ten  harps  in  orchestral  formation.  The  students  participating 
were:  Marjorie  Call,  Reinhardt  Elster,  Eleanor  England,  Mary  Griffith, 
Isabel   Ibach,    Marcia   Johnstone,    Maryjane   Mayhew,   Reva   Reatha, 
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Maryce  Robert,  and  Marjorie  Tyre.  The  programme  included  Gavotte 
from  Le  Temple  de  la  Gloire  by  Rameau,  a  Pavane  of  the  XVI  Century, 
Martini's  Gavotte  of  the  Little  Sheep,  Couperin's  Sarabande,  Rameau's 
La  ]oyeuse,  and  Cinq  petit  s  preludes  intimes,  Praischeur,  and  Lamenta- 
tion by  Carlos  Salzedo.  Pour  Poetical  Studies,  for  harp  solo,  also  com- 
positions of  Mr.  Salzedo,  were  played  by  Victoria  Murdock. 

At  the  present  writing  at  least  thirteen  additional  concerts  are  sched- 
uled to  be  given  by  students  of  Mr.  Saperton,  Mr.  Meiff,  Mr.  Connell, 
Madame  Vengerova,  Mr.  de  Gogorza,  Mr.  Salmond,  Dr.  Bailly,  Mr. 
Tabuteau,  Madame  Luboshutz,  Madame  Sembrich  and  Madame  Mario. 


OPERA 

The  Philadelphia  Grand  Opera  Company  presented  The  Secret  of 
Suzanne  by  Ermanno  Wolf-Ferrari,  in  English,  on  the  evening  of 
March  10.  Helen  Jepson  singing  the  role  of  Suzanne  and  Nelson  Eddy 
that  of  Gil  were  assisted  by  Erich  von  Wymetal  playing  the  character  of 
Sante,  the  butler.  Sylvan  Levin  conducted  the  performance  which  was 
staged  by  Wilhelm  von  Wymetal,  Junior. 

The  following  Curtis  Institute  students  were  members  of  the  orches- 
tra: Gama  Gilbert,  Benjamin  Sharlip,  Jack  Pepper,  James  Bloom, 
Leonard  Mogill,  Simon  Asin,  Howard  Mitchell,  Gilbert  Eney,  Emil 
Opava,  and  Emil  Schmachtenberg.  Joseph  RubanofI  played  the  piano 
back  stage. 

On  the  same  evening,  Pagliacci  was  also  given.  Albert  Mahler  and 
Conrad  Thibault  sang  the  roles  of  Beppe  and  Silvio,  respectively. 
Cesare  Sodero  was  the  conductor  and  Wilhelm  von  Wymetal,  Junior, 
the  Stage  Director.  The  orchestra  used  in  The  Secret  of  Suzanne  was 
augmented  by  the  addition  of  William  Santucci  and  Samuel  Krauss. 
The  back  stage  music  was  played  by  Clement  Schuler,  Isadore  Gold- 
blum,  and  Salvatore  Perrone. 
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At  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  on  the  evening  of  March  31,  the 
Philadelphia  Grand  Opera  Company  presented,  in  English,  L'Heure 
Espagnole  by  Maurice  Ravel.  Albert  Mahler  singing  the  role  of 
Torquemada  the  clock-maker,  and  Abrasha  Robofsky  that  of  Don  lnigo 
Gomez,  the  banker,  were  the  Curtis  Institute  students  in  the  cast.  Sylvan 
Levin  conducted  and  Erich  von  Wymetal  staged  the  performance. 

After  L'Heure  Espagnole  was  presented,  Leopold  Stokowski  con- 
ducted the  World  Premiere  of  the  Mexican  Ballet-Symphony  rrH.  P.", 
by  Carlos  Chavez.  Wilhelm  von  Wymetal,  Junior,  staged  the  perform- 
ance. The  Choreography  was  by  Catherine  Littlefield. 


CHAMBER  MUSIC 

The  fifth  and  last  concert  of  Chamber  Music  at  the  Pennsylvania  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia,  will  be  presented  on 
Sunday  evening,  April  17,  at  8:15  o'clock. 

The  Swastika  Quartet  gave  a  concert  at  Coker  College,  Hartsville, 
South  Carolina,  on  April  1. 

On  April  12  the  Elbee  String  Quartet  played  a  programme  in  the 
Series  of  Free  Concerts  presented  in  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  on 
Sunday  afternoons,  under  the  direction  of  The  Art  Alliance. 


RADIO  BROADCASTS 

The  fifteenth  radio  concert  by  artist-students  of  the  Curtis  Institute 
was  broadcast  over  forty-seven  stations  of  the  Columbia  Broadcast- 
ing System  on  Friday  afternoon,  March  4,  from  4:45  to  5:30  Eastern 
Standard  Time.  The  Curtis  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Fritz  Reiner, 
conductor,  presented  the  programme,  with  Joseph  Levine,  Pianist,  and 
student  of  Mr.  Hofmann,  as  the  soloist.  Three  conducting  students  of 
Mr.  Reiner  conducted  parts  of  the  programme.  The  first  number, 
Weber's  Overture  to  Abu  Hassan,  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Reiner.  Bee- 
thoven's Symphony  No.  1,  in  C  major  followed,  Boris  Goldowsky  con- 
ducting the  first  and  third  movements;  Saul  Caston  the  second  and 
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fourth.  The  second  and  fourth  movements  from  Saint-Saens'  Concerto, 
No.  4,  in  C  minor,  for  piano  and  orchestra  completed  the  programme. 
Sylvan  Levin  conducted  this  work. 

The  concerts  were  resumed  after  the  Easter  Holiday.    They  will  be  re- 
corded in  the  May  issue  of  Overtones. 


c 


CONCERT  COURSE 

oncerts  in  this  series  given  for  schools,  colleges  and  other  groups, 
not  mentioned  previously  in  this  publication,  are  as  follows: 
April  8 — Western  Maryland  College,  Westminster,  Maryland: 
Agnes  Davis,  Soprano;  Fiorenzo  Tasso,  Tenor;  Helen  Gilbert, 
Violoncellist;  Eugene  Helmer,  Accompanist 
April  26 — Marywood  College,  Scranton,  Pennsylvania:  Rosita 
Escalona,  Pianist;  Ardelle  Hookins,  Flutist;  Emil  Schmachten- 
berg,  Clarinetist;  Bernard  Frank,  Accompanist 
May    5 — Junior    Century    Club,    Coatesville,    Pennsylvania: 
Virginia  Kendrick,  Contralto;  Iso  Briselli,  Violinist;  Joseph 
Levine,  Pianist;  Sarah  Lewis,  Accompanist 


OTHER  EVENTS 

Genia  Wilkomirska,  Soprano,  an  artist-student  of  Madame  Sem- 
brich,  has  embarked  on  an  eight-weeks'  concert  tour  of  Europe, 
where  she  will  appear  in  the  principal  cities.  Ralph  Berkowitz,  pupil  of 
Mr.  Kaufman,  will  be  the  accompanist. 

Benjamin  de  Loache,  Baritone,  sang  for  the  members  of  the  Matinee 
Musical  Club  at  the  Bellevue-Stratford  on  March  15. 

Conrad  Thibault,  Baritone,  was  heard  on  March  17  and  April  14, 
from  WJZ,  New  York,  on  "Through  the  Opera  Glass"  Hour,  and  on 
March  20  and  April  3  for  Archer  Gibson,  from  the  same  station.   Mr. 
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Thibault  is  also  heard  each  Sunday  evening  from  7:30  to  7:45  on  the 
Luden  Hour.  This  concert  is  broadcast  over  a  national  hook-up  of  the 
Columbia  System. 

Margaret  Codd,  Soprano,  sang  for  the  members  of  the  Deutsche 
Verein  of  Swarthmore  College  on  the  evening  of  March  17.  Sarah 
Lewis  played  her  accompaniments. 

David  Frisina,  Violinist,  played  at  the  Wakefield  Presbyterian 
Church  on  March  17  and  again  on  March  31  at  Mount  Carmel  Presby- 
terian Church. 

John  Cosby,  Baritone,  was  soloist  at  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Germantown  on  Palm  and  Easter  Sundays. 

On  March  20,  for  the  Community  Center,  Woodbine,  New  Jersey, 
the  following  students  gave  a  concert:  Mildred  Cable,  Soprano,  James 
Bloom,  Violinist  and  Sarah  Lewis,  Accompanist. 

Carol  Deis,  Soprano,  in  addition  to  her  regular  weekly  concerts  from 
the  N.  B.  C.'s  stations  in  New  York,  was  heard  as  follows:  March  25, 
Hoffman  Hour,  Station  WOR,  and  March  26,  Valspar  Hour,  Station 
WEAF. 

Jennie  Robinor,  Pianist,  was  one  of  the  soloists  at  a  Concert-Exhibit 
of  Modern  Jewish  Music,  Kaufman  Auditorium,  New  York  City,  on 
Saturday  evening,  March  26. 

Marian  Head,  Violinist,  assisted  in  special  musical  services  at  the 
Unitarian  Church,  Germantown,  on  Palm  and  Easter  Sundays. 

Howard  Mitchell,  'Cellist,  played  at  St.  Luke's  P.  E.  Church,  Balti- 
more, Maryland,  on  Easter  Sunday  morning. 

Victoria  Murdock,  Harpist,  played  at  St.  Peter's  Church,  Radnor,  on 
Easter  Sunday  morning. 

Edna  Corday,  Soprano,  and  Vladimir  Sokoloff,  Accompanist,  gave  a 
recital  in  Pottstown,  Pennsylvania,  on  March  29. 
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Agnes  Davis,  Soprano,  and  Edward  Kane,  Tenor,  were  the  soloists 
for  the  Penn  Athletic  Club  Musical  Association's  concert  in  their  Ball 
Room  on  Sunday  evening,  April  3.  Mr.  Kane  was  guest  soloist  at  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church  on  March  13  when  the  choir  sang  Dubois' 
Seven  Last  Words  and  again  on  the  afternoon  of  March  27.  Also,  he 
was  soloist  with  the  Upper  Darby  Symphony  Orchestra  on  March  30. 
Miss  Davis  sang  for  "Through  the  Opera  Glass"  Hour,  Station  WJZ, 
New  York,  on  March  24. 

Winifred  Cecil,  Soprano,  sang  for  the  Rubinstein  Club  of  New  York 
City  at  the  concert  there  on  April  5. 

Celia  Gomberg,  Violinist,  and  Martha  Halbwachs,  Pianist,  played 
for  a  Musicale  and  Tea  given  by  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  on 
April  7. 

On  April  9,  at  the  Hotel  Adelphia,  Eudice  Shapiro,  Violinist,  and 
Mae  Yampolski,  Pianist,  played  for  the  Women's  Club  of  Rodeph 
Shalom  Synagogue.  Miss  Shapiro  will  also  play  for  the  Sisterhood  of 
this  Synagogue  on  April  19. 

Lester  Englander,  Tenor,  will  sing  at  the  New  Century  Club  of  this 
city  on  April  18. 

Helen  Watlington,  Soprano,  assisted  by  Sarah  Lewis,  Accompanist, 
will  give  a  recital  at  the  Ogontz  School,  Rydal,  Pennsylvania,  April  20. 

On  May  2,  Rose  Bampton,  Contralto,  will  be  soloist  in  Bach's  B  minor 
Mass,  with  New  York  Oratorio  Society  in  Carnegie  Hall.  Also,  Miss 
Bampton  sang  with  Banks  Glee  Club  at  their  concert  in  Carnegie  Hall, 
New  York,  on  April  13.  She  will  sing  for  the  Kane  Masonic  Lodge 
concert  in  the  same  city  on  April  29.  On  May  13  Miss  Bampton  will  be 
one  of  the  soloists  for  the  Bach  Festival  at  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania. 

Abrasha  Robofsky,  Baritone,  will  be  heard  as  soloist  with  the 
Women's  Symphony  Orchestra  at  their  concert  in  the  Ball  Room  of 
the  Bellevue-Stratford  on  May  9- 
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Daniel  Healy,  Tenor,  will  appear  as  soloist  with  the  Haddon  Heights 
(New  Jersey)  Male  Chorus  on  May  12.  Sarah  Lewis  will  play  his 
accompaniments. 

James  Bloom,  has  been  appointed  second  violinist  of  the  Cremona 
String  Quartet.  The  violoncellist,  Frank  Miller,  is  a  member  of  the 
Institute's  student  body.  Schima  Kaufman,  the  first  violinist,  was 
formerly  a  student  here. 

Enzo  Aita,  Tenor,  has  been  engaged  for  the  Choir  of  the  Central 
M.  E.  Church  of  Frankford,  Philadelphia. 

Charlotte  Daniels,  Contralto,  is  singing  weekly  from  Station  WFI, 
Philadelphia,  and  Florence  Fraser,  Pianist,  is  heard  each  week  from 
WCAU. 

The  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Leopold  Stokowski  conducting,  pre- 
sented Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
Philadelphia,  on  April  8,  9  and  11.  The  concert  on  April  8  was  broad- 
cast over  the  Columbia  network. 

Among  the  Soloists  engaged  for  these  performances  were  the  follow- 
ing artist-students  of  the  Institute: 

Rose  Bampton — Waldtaube  (Contralto) 
Abrasha  Robofsky — Bauer  (Bass) 
Benjamin  de  Loache — Sprecher 

The  Orchestra,  augmented  for  the  occasion,  included  several  students 
from  The  Curtis  Symphony  Orchestra. 

This  work  will  be  repeated  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New 
York  City  on  April  20. 
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FORMER  STUDENTS 


TIBOR  de  MACHULA 


Tibor  DE  Machula,  Violoncellist,  began  a  concert  tour  of  Europe  last 
October.  He  played  in  Milan,  Rome,  Paris,  Cologne,  Hamburg, 
Amsterdam,  The  Hague,  Copenhagen,  Oslo  and  Stockholm.  Florence 
Frantz,  a  student  of  the  Institute,  was  his  accompanist.  Mr.  de  Machula 
is  also  scheduled  to  play  Haydn's  Concerto  in  D  major  with  the  Hel- 
singfors  (Finland)  Philharmonic  Orchestra  and  the  Stockholm 
(Sweden)  Symphony. 

The  following  press  comments   indicate  the  impression  made  by 
young  de  Machula  upon  the  audiences  of  Europe  and  Scandinavia: 

"The  young  Hungarian  'cellist  made  a  brilliant  success." 

//  Messaggero,  Milan. 
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"One  was  astonished  at  the  technique  of  Tibor  de  Machula,  a 
'cellist  of  only  19  years."  Rheinische  Zeitung,  Cologne. 

"Tibor  de  Machula  is  a  'cellist  whose  name  is  to  be  remembered." 

Hamburger  Anzeiger. 

"de  Machula  combines  a  remarkable  gift  of  virtuosity  with  a  very 

decided  musicianship."  v        i     u  **   u  ~,u  ..,» 

r  bremdenblatt,  Hamburg. 

"Tibor  de  Machula  is  one  of  the  selected  few  and  already  belongs 
on  a  list  of  the  greatest  performers  on  his  instrument  ...  He 
brings  forth  tones  of  the  greatest  purity  and  beauty." 

Tageblatt,  Cologne. 

"The  young  'cellist,  Tibor  de  Machula,  is  one  of  those  rare  artists 
who  keep  us  spellbound  with  everything  they  do.  He  combines 
infallible  technique  with  a  sublime  sense  of  beauty;  a  passion  which 
sweeps  everything  before  it  but  always  controlled  and  held  within 
artistic  bounds."  Dg  Telegfaaf)  Amsterdam. 

."There  is  no  doubt  about  his  great  talent,  musicianship,  tech- 
nique, phrasing;  they  are  all  of  the  first  water." 

Algemeen  Handelsblad,  Amsterdam. 

"A  'cellist  who  masters  his  instrument,  beautiful  tone,  bowing 
and  phrasing.  Real  musicianship.  No  attempt  at  being  spectacular. 
Simple  and  dignified."  Dg  Avondpost)  The  Hague. 

"de  Machula  is  a  'cellist  with  qualities  which  place  him  among 

the  great  ones  of  his  instrument.    He  is  not  only  a  virtuoso,  but  a 

musician  of  the  first  rank."  ^  7     r  _.     .  ^u a  Uorvno 

Haagscbe  Lour  ant,  Ihe  Hague. 

"The  relatively  young  Hungarian  'cellist,  Tibor  de  Machula,  is 
without  doubt  one  of  the  greatest  in  his  field.  Not  only  has  he  a 
radiant  technique,  but  in  the  Brahms  great  F  major  sonata  he  re- 
vealed himself  as  an  artist  of  exceptional  magnitude." 

Ekstra  Bladent,  Copenhagen. 
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"The  young  'cellist  has  a  wonderfully  beautiful  tone,  and  a  really 
great  virtuosity.  In  spite  of  his  great  youth,  he  plays  with  complete 
artistic  maturity.  It  will  not  be  very  long  before  the  name  of  Tibor 
de  Machula  will  be  among  the  leading  'cellists  of  the  world." 

Tidens  Tegti,  Oslo. 

"Tibor  de  Machula  can  play!    He  is  a  fine  musician  with  artistic 

taste,  and  deep  understanding — a  new  David  Popper,  though  possibly 

more  of  a  musician  than  he.    His  rhythm  is  magnificent,  his  bowing 

perfect  and  his  left  hand  technique  dazzling."  >T    .  ^  , 

r  16  Natwnen,  Oslo. 

"Tibor  de  Machula  is  a  great  'cellist.  His  tone  is  pure  and  firm 
and  his  technique  exceptionally  well  developed." 

Stockhohns-1 "idningen . 


Carl  Weinrich,  successor  of  the  late  Dr.  Lynnwood  Farnam  as 
organist  at  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Communion,  New  York  City, 
continues  the  plan  of  an  annual  series  of  organ  recitals  in  this  Church. 
The  four  pairs  of  recitals  given  on  the  Sunday  afternoons  and  Monday 
evenings  of  October  were  devoted  to  the  forty-five  Chorale  Preludes 
of  Bach's  Orgelbilchlein.  The  complete  organ  works  of  Johannes 
Brahms  and  the  six  organ  symphonies  of  Louis  Vierne  were  featured 
on  the  programmes  for  January.  The  remaining  four  pairs  of  recitals, 
given  during  the  current  month,  are  being  devoted  to  the  works  of 
Johann  Sebastian  Bach. 

Mr.  Weinrich  was  soloist  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  on  March  3 1 
and  April  2.  He  played  the  Handel  Concerto  in  F  major,  Opus  4, 
No.  5,  for  organ  and  orchestra,  and  Bach's  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  A 
minor,  for  organ  solo.  We  quote  the  following  press  comments: 

"Carl  Weinrich  ...  a  first-rate  performer.  He  plays  with  ease 
and  fluency  and  with  unfailing  security.  He  was  called  back  several 
times  to  the  stage.   A  very  gratifying  success." 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

"Weinrich  knows  his  instrument,  has  mastered  its  difficulties,  is  a 
sensitive  and  cultivated  musician." 

The  Cleveland  Press. 
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Stellario  Giacobbe,  Violist,  is  completing  his  third  season  with  the 
St.  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra.  In  addition  to  his  orchestral  work,  Mr. 
Giacobbe  teaches  violin  and  viola  for  the  Music  Foundation  Schools, 
and  has  a  large  class  of  private  pupils. 

Francis  Jones,  Violinist,  has  also  been  with  the  St.  Louis  Symphony 
for  the  past  three  seasons.  This  year  he  was  advanced  to  the  second  chair 
of  the  first  violins.  He  is  teaching  violin  at  the  Miller-Ferguson  Institute 
of  Music.  Also  Mr.  Jones  is  playing  in  three  Chamber  Music  subscrip- 
tion courses  in  St.  Louis  this  season,  is  in  the  Quartet  of  Mr.  Scipione 
Guidi  as  well  as  being  the  second  violinist  in  the  Steindel  Ensemble, 
broadcasting  from  station  KMOX,  over  the  Columbia  network.  He  is 
being  heard  as  soloist  from  time  to  time. 

Garry  White,  also,  is  a  member  of  the  viola  section  of  the  St.  Louis 
Orchestra.  This  is  his  first  year  with  this  organization. 

Herbert  van  den  Berg,  first  violist  in  the  Orchestra,  is  also  violist  in 
all  of  the  Chamber  Music  courses,  in  Mr.  Guidi's  Quartet,  and  with  the 
Steindel  Ensemble. 
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The  Letters  of  Richard  Wagner 
to  Anton  Pusinelli 

Translated  and  edited  with  critical  notes  by 

ELBERT  LENROW 

(Alfred  A.  Knopf,  N.  Y.) 


he  letters  of  Richard  Wagner  to  Anton  Pusinelli  constitute  an 
important  volume  for  students  of  Wagner's  life.  This  work 
is  one  of  the  first  to  be  published  in  which  Wagner's  corres- 
pondence is  printed  in  its  complete  original  form,  not  de- 
leted by  partisan  biographers  and  editors,  nor  distorted  and  reinterpreted 
in  order  that  the  "Master"  might  appear  in  a  favourable  light.  During 
the  lifetime  of  Cosima  and  Siegfried  Wagner,  not  to  mention  Mathilde 
Wesendonck,  her  husband,  and  countless  friends  and  acquaintances 
whose  paths  at  one  time  or  another  crossed  Richard  Wagner's,  often  so 
disastrously,  there  might  have  been  ample  reason  for  suppression  and 
deletion,  but  today  the  documents  left  by  Wagner  can  be  published  as 
they  were  written  with  injury  to  few,  if  any.  Not  only  can  this  be  done 
at  this  time  but  it  must  be  done  if  a  clear  picture  of  the  man  is  to  emerge. 
The  volumes  of  correspondence  and  biography  emanating  from  Villa 
Wahnfried  might  conceivably  all  be  re-edited  (or  rather  de-edited)  and 
new  material — notably  that  in  the  Burrell  collection — might  be  pre- 
sented, and  undoubtedly  will  be,  without  biased  interpretation.  The 
importance  of  the  Pusinelli  letters  lies  as  much  in  their  untampered 
presentation  as  in  the  material  itself. 

The  letters  offered  in  this  volume  were  written  during  the  most  pro- 
ductive period  of  Wagner's  life,  from  his  twenty-ninth  to  his  sixty-fifth 
year.  Of  the  eighty-four  letters  published  only  thirty-eight  had  previ- 
ously appeared,  and  of  these  but  seventeen  actually  as  they  were  written. 
To  quote  the  editor  of  the  volume,  "Entire  paragraphs  were  omitted, 
phrases  were  rewritten,  and  in  one  instance,  even,  a  less  compromising 
word  was  substituted  for  the  one  which  Wagner  himself  wrote." 
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Anton  Pusinelli  was  a  distinguished  physician  in  Dresden  who  was 
early  attracted  to  Wagner's  genius  and  who  remained  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  composer  longer  than  did  any  other  person  figuring 
in  Wagner's  life.  To  Pusinelli,  Wagner  revealed  his  appalling  unscrup- 
ulousness  and,  again,  his  vibrant  richness  of  personality,  through  a 
correspondence  lasting  thirty-six  years. 

The  letters  have  been  divided  into  five  parts.  The  first  two,  dealing 
with  Wagner's  financial  and  publishing  troubles,  present  Wagner  in 
the  worst  possible  light  as  a  man,  but  clear  up  many  questions  concern- 
ing his  involved  agreements  with  his  publishers.  Part  three,  dealing 
with  Minna's  illness  and  death,  is  of  inestimable  importance  to  any 
student  of  Wagner's  life.  Pusinelli  was  Minna's  physician  during  the 
last  years  of  her  life  and  often  acted  as  intermediary  between  the 
unhappy  couple.  The  last  two  sections,  containing  letters  written  from 
Lucerne  and  Bayreuth,  show  the  composer  in  a  much  better  light.  His 
victory  is  on  the  way  to  being  won,  his  domestic  life  is  happy,  and  he 
has  the  financial  backing  of  a  powerful  Prince.  There  are  still  trials  and 
the  letters  of  these  later  years  are  not  placid,  but  a  certain  serenity  of 
spirit  can  be  detected  which  does  not  appear  in  the  earlier  letters. 

To  understand  Wagner  one  must  know  and  admit  the  flaws  in  his 
character,  but  one  must  also  realize  that  most  of  these  flaws  were  due 
to  frustration  and  maladjustment  with  the  world  of  reality.  As  his 
artistic  aims  gained  the  credence  of  the  world  and  as  he  found  some 
measure  of  peace  and  security,  his  letters,  the  only  reliable  manifesta- 
tions of  his  character,  changed  and  became  more  mellow. 

Wagner  was  a  voluminous  correspondent  and  the  quantity  of  his 
letters  to  friends,  publishers,  relatives,  and  associates  is  very  great. 
None  of  these  persons  held  a  place  in  Wagner's  heart  so  consistently 
and  for  so  long  a  period  as  did  Pusinelli.  American  musical  scholarship 
has  the  credit  for  having  presented  this  important  correspondence  in  its 
entirety  with  impartiality. 
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Musk  Calendar 

April  1 3  to  May  1 5 

15 — Recital — Students  of  Air.  David  Saperton,  Casimir  Hall,  evening 

15 — Recital — Sally  Gibbs  and  lone  Pickhardt,  Penn  Athletic  Club,  evening 

15 — Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Leopold  Stokowski  conducting,  Academy  of  Music, 

afternoon 
16 — Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Leopold  Stokowski  conducting,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 
17 — Concert  of  Chamber  Music,  Pennsylvania  Museum  of  Art,  evening 
18 — Mr.  Fernando  Germani,  Organist,  Casimir  Hall  evening 
19 — Recital — Students  of  Air.  Albert  Meiff,  Casimir  Hall,  evening 
21 — Choral  Art  Society  of  Philadelphia,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 
22 — Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Leopold  Stokowski  conducting,  Academy  of  Music, 

afternoon 

23 — Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Leopold  Stokowski  conducting,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 
25 — Recital — Students  of  Mr.  Horatio  Connell,  Casimir  Hall,  evening 

1  o 

26 — Recital — Madame  Isabelle  Vengerova.  Pianist;  Madame  Lea  Luboshutz,   Violinist; 

Dr.   Louis   Bailly,    Violist;   Mr.   Felix  Salmond.    Violoncellist.    Casimir   Hall, 

evening 

27 — Recital — Students  of  Mr.  Emilio  de  Gogorza,  Casimir  Hall,  evening 

27 — Orpheus  Club,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 

29 — Recital — Viola  Students  of  Dr.  Louis  Bailly 

29 — Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Leopold  Stokowski  conducting,  Academy  of  Music, 
afternoon 

29 — Radio  Broadcast,  afternoon,  Casimir  Hall 

30 — Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Leopold  Stokowski  conducting,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 

2 — Mr.  Emilio  de  Gogorza,  Baritone,  Casimir  Hall,  evening 

3 — Recital — Students  of  Air.  Marcel  Tabuteau,  Wind  Ensemble,  Casimir  Hall,  evening 

3  and  4 — Cowanova  Dancers,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 

4 — Recital — Students  of  Dr.  Louis  Bailly,  Casimir  Hall,  evening 

5 — Recital — Students  of  Mr.  David  Saperton,  Casimir  Hall,  evening 

6 — Ukrainian  Folk  Ballet,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 

7 — Fortnightly  Club,  Academy  of  Music,  evening 

9 — Recital — Students  of  Madame  Lea  Luboshutz,  Casimir  Hall,  evening 
10 — Florence  Frantz,  Pianist,  Graduation  Recital,  Casimir  Hall,  evening 
11 — Orlando  Cole,  Violoncellist,  Graduation  Recital,  Casimir  Hall,  evening 
]  2 — Recital — Students  of  Madame  Marcella  Sembrich,  Casimir  Hall,  evening 
13 — Savoy  Opera  Company,  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  Opera,   Academy  of  Music,   evening 
13 — Radio  Broadcast,  Casimir  Hall,  afternoon 
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Editorial  Note 

ome  weeks  ago  a  group  of  club  women  made  an  appeal  to 
educational  authorities  in  New  York  for  accredited  recog- 
nition of  music  study  in  the  grammar  grades  of  the  public 
schools.  The  supervisor  of  music  of  the  State  Education 
Department  at  Albany  declined  to  entertain  the  suggestion  and  asserted : 
"I  think  it  would  be  terrible  to  bring  up  everybody  as  a  musician;  we 
want  human  beings." 

The  remark  of  this  educational  authority,  as  our  French  friends  would 
say,  gives  one  furiously  to  think. 

Considering  the  pronouncement  in  its  two  aspects,  one  cannot  dis- 
agree with  it.  No  one  in  his  senses  would  desire  that  we  should  bring 
up  everybody  as  a  musician.  Also  we  may  heartily  endorse  the  idea 
that  our  schools  should  produce  human  beings.  It  is  the  implication  re- 
sulting from  the  combination  that  one  may  wish  to  remark  upon.  There 
we  have  a  clear  statement  from  one  whom  we  may  not  even  call  a 
layman  that  the  two  appellations  "musician"  and  "human  being"  are 
incompatible.  This  statement  goes  deep  into  popular  opinion  on  the 
subject.  We  might  do  well  to  ask  of  ourselves  as  musicians  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  this  prevailing  opinion  of  the  musician,  and  if  there 
exists  any  real  justification  for  it. 

We  might  as  well  say  in  the  beginning  that  we  do  not  feel  this  impli- 
cation to  be  a  just  one.  By  human  beings  the  gentleman  undoubtedly 
meant  desirable  human  beings.  It  is  our  opinion  that  musicians,  taken 
as  a  group,  will  exhibit  a  cross  section  of  the  usual  human  faults  and 
virtues.  We  find  among  them  gentlemen,  altruists,  charlatans,  tricksters, 
honest  men  and  dishonest  ones,  just  as  we  find  all  of  these  types  and 
values  among  business  men,  golfers,  or  engineers.  But  we  also  know 
that  the  general  public  regards,  and  prefers  to  regard,  the  musician  as 
something  a  bit  queer. 
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It  has  been  pointed  out  before  that  the  very  nature  of  an  artistic  pro- 
fession indicates  more  than  the  usual  sensitivity  in  the  man  practicing 
it.  He  is  equally  sensitive  to  all  incoming  stimuli,  good  or  bad.  He 
reacts  more  violently.  The  layman  considers  that  he  reacts  abnormally, 
that  he  grows  unduly  excited  and  fractious  about  trifles.  He  does,  to 
some  degree.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  his  make-up.  But  it  is  harmless 
enough.   It  doesn't  indicate  that  he  isn't  a  human  being. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  everyone  who  knows  musicians  as  a  group  knows 
that  we  find  among  them  good  citizens,  and  bad  citizens.  As  has  already 
been  said,  the  same  is  true  of  stockbrokers  —  and  educators  in  other 
fields. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  question  that  the  musician  has  not 
helped  himself  toward  a  better  general  understanding.  There  are  too 
many  of  them  who  would  like  to  add  to  their  interest  by  appearing 
unusual  in  some  way.  Exhibitions  of  temperament,  a  queer  hair-cut,  a 
perverse  impracticality  —  anything  to  establish  a  certain  esoteric  set- 
apartness.  Hence  the  reputation  of  freakishness.  There  is  also  no 
question  that  the  ancient  practice  of  publicity  methods  endeavoring  to 
create  something  grand,  gloomy  and  mysterious  as  a  box-office  advan- 
tage has  sometimes  succeeded  far  beyond  the  hopes  of  the  advertisers. 

It  is  up  to  the  musician  himself  to  off-set  this  public  opinion  which 
has  already  proven  too  much  of  a  boomerang  to  be  ignored. 

No  one  can  live  by  music  alone.  He  must  know  other  things  and  he 
must  do  other  things.  He  must  be  an  integral  part  of  the  social  struc- 
ture if  he  hopes  to  be  considered  "a  human  being."  And  with  the 
present  status  of  music  it  is  highly  advisable  that  he  aid  in  every  way 
and  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  musician  needs  to  accept  certain  conventions.  If  he  wishes  to  be 
an  individual  and  to  express  that  individuality  it  is  not  necessary  that  he 
appear  different.  He  can  with  perfect  safety  dress  as  others  do,  and 
behave  as  others  do.  He  needs  to  know  the  manners  of  the  polite  world. 
The  day  of  the  musician  whose  fortissimo  table  manners  drowns  the 
memory  of  his  Beethoven  is  going  to  be  a  short  one. 
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There  is  no  reason  for  not  knowing  the  high  points  of  everyday 
affairs,  or  being  unfamiliar  with  important  books.  There  is  no  reason 
for  remaining  ignorantly  silent  on  all  subjects  save  music.  The  world 
is  full  of  a  number  of  things,  and  many  of  them  are  as  important  as 
music. 

On  another  page  of  this  issue  of  Overtones  is  a  brief  article  by  a 
young  scientist  which  has  some  highly  pertinent  matters  under  discus- 
sion. Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  statement  that  so  many  of  the 
great  men  of  the  past  were  masters  in  several  fields. 

It  is  no  longer  possible  to  be  master  of  the  knowledge  of  one's  own 
period  as  Dante  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci  were  masters  of  all  known 
matters  in  their  ages,  but  it  is  possible  and  desirable,  even  necessary,  to 
be  broad  enough  to  include  more  than  a  technical  knowledge  of  one's 
own  profession. 

One  may  rightly  resent  the  implication  referred  to  at  the  beginning 
of  this  note.  There  was  a  measure  of  injustice  in  it.  But,  over  and 
beyond  that  implication,  there  was  a  measure  of  warning  that  no  young 
musician  can  afford  to  ignore.  If  the  lay  world  does  not  regard  the 
musician  as  a  human  being  it  is  up  to  the  musician  to  prove  not  only 
that  he  is,  but  that  in  addition  he  may  be  an  exceptionally  rich  and 
favored  human  being  by  virtue  of  dealing  with  the  subtlest  of  fine  arts. 
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Young  Musicians  and  Young  Technicians 

GABRIEL  M.  GIANNINI 

ifferent  opinions  exist  on  the  subject  of  the  evolution  of  the 
human  mind.  Although  a  few  people  believe  that  the 
general  trend  of  the  intellectual  power  is  approximately  con- 
stant, nevertheless  everybody  agrees  in  considering  enormous 

at  least  the  progress  made  by  the  musical  arts  and  by  the  sciences  during 

the  last  few  centuries. 

Modern  civilization  has  been  greatly  impressed  if  not  characterized 
by  these  two  intellectual  activities. 

Savants  up  to  the  nineteenth  century  had  the  most  general  versatility. 
Indian  and  Chinese  poets,  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  priests,  Greek  and 
Roman  philosophers,  poets  and  physicists  of  the  middle  ages,  knew 
almost  everything  that  was  known  during  their  times.  The  most  of 
them  were  at  the  same  time  poets,  painters  and  scientists,  and  moreover 
they  often  excelled  in  two  or  more  disciplines. 

This  shows  that  artistic  and  scientific  mentality  are  not  basically 
different  but  only  two  forms  of  creative  power  of  the  human  brain. 
While  art  concentrates  itself  in  the  effort  to  analyze  and  reproduce  the 
spiritual  life  of  our  world,  science  is  trying  to  search  into  the  physical 
aspect  of  that  not  yet  definite  space  which  surrounds  us. 

Science  and  art,  however,  cannot  be  exactly  delimited  by  this  defini- 
tion, because  they  complete  each  other,  and,  jointly,  are  present  in  every 
moment  of  our  intellectual  life. 

Great  musicians  with  a  deep  scientific  mentality  have  lived  during 
past  centuries,  while  the  post-war  period  has  seen  men  of  science  use 
successfully  during  decades  of  research  the  most  powerful  mathematical 
and  experimental  tools,  and  later  leave  their  deterministic  philosophy 
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to  turn  to  mysticism  and  imagination  as  fulfillment  of  their  culture, 
thus  disclosing  the  artistic  side  of  their  souls. 

The  ability  to  produce  both  in  artistic  and  scientific  fields,  however, 
is  usually  peculiar  to  the  greatest  minds. 

We,  average  men  of  the  twentieth  century,  do  know  too  many  things 
necessary  to  our  every  day  existence,  which  quite  often  carry  our 
thoughts  very  far  from  the  sound  principles  of  life. 

This  fact,  both  in  science  and  in  musical  art,  is  mainly  due  to  the 
specialization  of  the  culture  of  the  individuals,  which  is  produced  by 
the  increasing  amount  of  cognitions  involved  in  actual  progress. 

With  the  specialization  of  the  culture  a  differentiation  between  the 
artistic  and  the  scientific  mentality  necessarily  appears.  This  is  par- 
ticularly present  in  our  young  generation.  During  the  last  few  years 
there  has  been  observed  in  both  fields  a  spreading  of  mutual  indiffer- 
ence and  dispraise  of  recent  accomplishments.  Such  a  feeling  between 
quasi-artists  and  quasi-scientists  can  be  considered  normal  in  human 
nature,  when  it  exists  in  slight  degree;  it  became  predominant,  how- 
ever, when  music  and  electricity  first  met  in  the  attempt  to  transmit, 
record  and  reproduce  orchestras  and  soloists. 

The  efforts  have  been  successful,  but  the  average  young  technician  is 
still  considering  the  work  of  the  musician  as  of  almost  secondary  im- 
portance, while  the  young  musician  does  not  think  technical  accomplish- 
ments very  useful  to  the  art,  because  of  their  imperfection. 

Both  of  these  sentiments  should  be  carefully  readjusted.  Never  have 
both  art  and  science  been  more  useful  and  necessary  to  our  spiritual 
life  than  now.  The  listening  to  music  correctly  performed  and  repro- 
duced is  no  more  a  luxury  or  a  pleasure,  but  a  necessary  assuagement 
for  the  brain  so  strained  by  modern  activity. 

When  the  only  way  to  appreciate  music  was  to  be  present  in  person 
at  the  performance,  an  artist  could  never  have  dreamed  of  an  audience 
such  as  the  one  that  he  has  while  facing  the  microphone:  even  now  he 
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hardly  suspects  the  huge  number  of  his  listeners.    On  the  other  hand, 
without  art  a  technician  would  never  have  had  his  work  so  valued. 

Both  young  musicians  and  technicians  have  a  very  hard  task  above 
their  own  ideals  and  aspirations:  to  educate  the  common  people  to 
finer  sentiments  with  a  gradual  and  improved  ministration  of  better 
music,  in  order  to  make  them  understand,  at  least  in  their  own  way, 
what  now  only  few  of  the  elect  can  appreciate. 

A  better  mutual  understanding  between  artists  and  technicians  is 
necessary  to  make  this  work  successful.  They  should  remember  having 
in  common  one  more  thing,  which  is  the  best  part  of  their  life:  the  con- 
tinuous pursuit  of  an  ever  evasive  good,  perfection. 
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Faculty  Activities 

CASIMIR  HALL  CONCERTS 

r.  Fernando  Germani,  Organist,  presented  the  Twelfth  and 
last  recital  in  the  Faculty  Series,  on  Monday  evening,  April 
18.  The  first  group  on  the  programme  included  Allegro 
from  Handel's  Concerto  in  G  minor,  Bach's  Choral  Prelude: 
O  Mensch  bewein'  dein  Sunde  grosse,  and  the  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  E 
minor  (The  Wedge) .  These  were  followed  by  Saetas,  a  composition  of 
Eduardo  Torres,  Cesar  Franck's  Chorale  in  B  minor,  and  Joseph  Bon- 
net's Variations  de  Concert.  The  last  number  on  the  programme  was 
Sigfrid  Karg-Elert's  Fuge,  Kanzona  und  Epilog,  for  organ,  violin  and 
quartet  of  women's  voices.  The  following  students  assisted  in  the  per- 
formance of  this  work:  Jack  Pepper,  Violin,  Margaret  Codd  and  Edna 
Corday,  Sopranos,  Ruth  Gordon,  Mezzo-soprano,  and  Virginia  Ken- 
drick,  Contralto. 


OUTSIDE  THE  INSTITUTE 

On  April  24  Mr.  Germani  played  the  first  in  a  series  of  five  organ 
recitals  given  on  Sunday  afternoons  in  the  Grand  Ballroom  of  the 
Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York.  On  May  13  he  played  at  Cornell  College, 
Mount  Vernon,  Iowa.  Mr.  Germani  will  tour  England  in  June,  play- 
ing his  first  concert  in  the  Cathedral  at  Liverpool  and  his  last  at  Alex- 
andra Palace,  London. 

Mr.  Carlos  Jalzedo,  Harpist,  was  soloist  at  the  Twelfth  Annual  Harp 
Festival  in  Syracuse,  New  York,  on  April  16.  He  also  conducted  a 
large  National  Ensemble  of  Seventy  Harps.  The  Salzedo  Harp  En- 
semble was  heard  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  on  Friday 
evening,  May  13,  at  nine  o'clock. 


Overtones 


Sylvan  Levin,  Pianist,  a  coach  in  the  Institute's  Department  of  Opera, 
and  Assistant  Conductor  of  the  Curtis  Symphony  Orchestra,  as  well  as 
Assistant  Conductor  for  the  Philadelphia  Grand  Opera  Company,  was 
soloist  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Leopold  Stokowski  conducting, 
on  April  22  and  23.  The  occasion  was  the  first  American  performance 
of  Maurice  Ravel's  Concerto  in  G  Major  for  Piano  and  Orchestra. 

The  following  comments  are  taken  from  local  reviews: 

"Mr.  Levin  missed  none  of  the  opportunities  and  conquered  all  the  diffi- 
culties with  such  poise  and  skill,  in  which  the  qualities  of  real  musicianship 
were  evident,  that  he  enthused  yesterday's  audience  to  break  into  applause 
after  both  the  first  and  second  movements  and  to  give  him  a  genuine  ovation 
when  he  had  finished  his  brilliant  performance." — Evening  Bulletin 

"Mr.  Levin's  performance  was  superb.  His  technique  was  equal  to  all  the 
great  demands  of  the  composition,  his  tone  excellent  and  his  feeling  for 
rhythm — an  exceedingly  important  matter  in  Ravel — equally  good.  He 
received  a  great  ovation  at  the  close  of  each  movement  and  at  the  end  of  the 
concerto." — The  Public  Ledger 

"The  novelty  was  Ravel's  G  major  Piano  Concerto,  given  its  American 
premiere  yesterday  with  Sylvan  Levin  providing  a  brilliant  performance  as 
soloist,  just  a  few  months  after  the  work's  world  premiere  in  Paris.  ...  Its 
chief  value  was  the  opportunity  it  afforded  for  almost  unlimited  bravura 
brilliance  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Levin,  who  played  the  solo  passages — and  the 
work  is  almost  all  that — with  flashing  fire,  finish  and  fine  flexibility,  winning 
hearty  and  merited  applause." — The  Inquirer 

"Yesterday  afternoon's  audience  gave  the  solo  pianist,  Sylvan  Levin,  one  of 
the  conductors  of  the  Philadelphia  Grand  Opera  Company,  an  unusual  ova- 
tion, breaking  in  on  the  interludes  between  movements  and  staging  a  rather 
sustained  enthusiasm  in  the  finale.  ...  In  the  role  of  pianist  he  has  not  been 
so  familiar.  However,  he  is  a  small  package  of  artistic  dexterity  beyond  the 
youthful  virtuosity  of  his  opera  endeavors." — The  Record 

Madame  Renee  Longy  Miquelle  appeared  as  guest  pianist  at  one  of 
the  Chamber  Music  Concerts  of  the  Longy  School,  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts, on  March  29,  assisting  in  the  Beethoven  Quintet,  Opus  16,  for 
Wind  Instruments  and  Piano,  and  in  the  Jean  Hure  Quintet  for  Piano 
and  Strings.  Madame  Miquelle  is  scheduled  to  play  at  a  special  concert 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  "Pops"  on  June  2.  At  that  time  she  will  play 
one  of  the  two  piano  parts  in  the  Mozart  E  flat  Concerto. 
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Student  Activities 

CASIM1R  HALL  CONCERTS 

hirty  Student-Concerts  were  presented  in  this  auditorium  during 
the  season  1931-32. 

The  Sixteenth  Concert  in  the  series  was  given  by  three  piano 
students  of  Mr.  Saperton  on  Friday  evening,  April  15.  Jean-Marie 
Robinault  played  Prelude,  Aria  et  Finale  by  Cesar  Franck  and  Islamey  by  Mily 
Balakirev.  Jorge  Bolet  presented  Beethoven's  Appassionata  Sonata,  the 
Godowsky  arrangement  of  Rameau's  Menuett  in  A  minor,  and  de  Schlozer's 
Etude  in  A  fiat  major.  Richard  Goodman  was  heard  in  the  following:  Brahms' 
Intermezzo,  Opus  118,  No.  2  and  Capriccio,  Opus  76,  No.  1,  Debussy's 
Poissons  d'or,  Reflets  dans  I'eau,  and  L'isle  joy e use,  and  the  first  movement 
from  Rachmaninov's  Concerto,  No.  2,  in  C  minor.  Jorge  Bolet  played  the 
orchestral  part  of  the  Concerto  on  a  second  piano. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  April  19,  violin  students  of  Mr.  Meiff  were  heard  in 
the  Seventeenth  Concert.  Charles  Jaffe's  contributions  were  Veracini's  Sonata 
in  A  minor,  Saint-Saens'  Havanaise  and  Ravel's  Tzigane.  Frank  Gasparro 
played  the  Conus  Concerto  in  E  minor.  Frederick  Vogelgesang  played  the  fol- 
lowing: Wilhelmj's  arrangement  of  the  Wagner  Romanze,  and  Kreisler's 
arrangements  of  Porpora's  Allegretto  and  Paganini's  Caprice,  No.  20,  and 
Nathan  Snader  the  Hubay  Concerto,  No.  3,  in  G  minor.  Accompaniments 
were  played  by  Sigana  Sornberger  and  Bernard  Frank,  students  of  Mr.  Kauf- 
man. 

The  eighteenth  programme,  on  April  25,  was  devoted  to  the  students  of 
Mr.  Connell  in  voice.  Walter  Vassar,  Baritone,  sang  two  songs  by  Brahms  and 
an  aria  by  Rossini,  Albert  Mahler,  Tenor,  songs  by  Handel,  Schubert,  Bee- 
thoven and  Brahms,  and  Irene  Beamer,  Contralto,  songs  by  Augusta  Holmes, 
Johannes  Brahms,  John  Alden  Carpenter  and  Hermann  Bemberg.  Alfred 
deLong,  Bass-Baritone,  was  heard  in  arias  by  Handel  and  Haydn,  and  songs  by 
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Strauss  and  Wolf-Ferrari,  Daniel  Healy,  Tenor,  in  a  Haydn  recitative  and  aria 
and  three  songs  by  Brahms.  Virginia  Kendrick,  Contralto,  sang  songs  by 
Brahms  and  Sibella,  a  Verdi  aria,  and  Bemberg's  La  Ballade  du  Desespere. 
In  the  last  composition  she  had  the  collaboration  of  Alfred  de  Long  as  Reader, 
Charles  Jarre,  Violin,  and  Howard  Mitchell,  Violoncello.  Eugene  Ramey, 
Tenor,  concluded  the  concert  singing  songs  by  Liszt,  Brahms,  Rachmaninov 
(obbligato  played  by  Howard  Mitchell),  and  Faure.  Sarah  Lewis  and  Vladi- 
mir Sokoloff  provided  accompaniments  for  the  concert. 

Voice  students  of  Mr.  de  Gogorza  were  heard  in  the  Nineteenth  Concert 
of  this  series  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  April  27.  Benjamin  de  Loache, 
Baritone,  sang  arias  by  Bach  and  Peri,  songs  by  Schubert  and  Hageman,  and  a 
Negro  Spiritual.  Fiorenzo  Tasso,  Tenor,  presented  an  aria  by  Giordano.  Mr. 
Tasso  was  also  heard  in  a  duet  from  Verdi's  La  Forza  del  Destino  with  Conrad 
Thibault,  Baritone,  and  in  The  Tomb  Scene  from  Verdi's  Aid  a  with  Agnes 
Davis,  Soprano.  Carol  Deis,  Soprano,  contributed  songs  from  the  Old  English, 
by  Rimsky-Korsakov  and  Dell-Acqua.  Abrasha  Robofsky,  Baritone,  sang  an 
aria  from  Verdi's  Otello  and  a  Moussorgsky  song,  Agnes  Davis  an  aria  by 
Verdi,  songs  by  Campbell-Tipton  and  Hageman,  and  Edward  Kane,  Tenor,  a 
Handel  and  a  Puccini  aria,  as  well  as  songs  by  Respighi  and  Fourdrain.  Con- 
rad Thibault's  contribution  included  songs  by  Schumann,  Tremisot,  Faure,  and 
Wintter  Watts.  The  programme  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  quartet,  Bella 
figlia  dell'amore  from  Verdi's  Rigoletto,  sung  by  Carol  Deis,  Soprano,  Ruth 
Carhart,  Contralto.  Edward  Kane,  Tenor,  and  Abrasha  Robofsky,  Baritone. 
Miss  Helen  Winslow  and  Joseph  Rubanoff,  a  student  of  Mr.  Kaufman,  assisted 
at  the  piano. 

The  Twentieth  Concert  on  April  29,  presented  students  of  Dr.  Bailly  in 
Viola  and  Chamber  Music.  Leonard  Mogill  opened  the  programme  playing  a 
Sonata  by  Rebecca  Clarke.  This  was  followed  by  the  Brahms'  Sonata  in  F 
minor,  Opus  120,  No.  1,  played  by  Virginia  Majewski.  Max  Aronoff  was 
heard  in  Joseph  Jongen's  Suite  for  Viola  and  Orchestra  (piano  version  by  the 
composer) .  Eugene  Helmer  was  at  the  piano.  The  concluding  number  was 
Faure  s  Quartette  in  C  minor,  Opus  15,  played  by  Yvonne  Krinsky,  Piano, 
Philip  Frank,  Violin,  Leonard  Mogill,  Viola,  and  Samuel  Geschichter,  Violon- 
cello. 
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The  evening  of  May  3  marked  the  Twenty-first  Concert,  by  students  of  Mr. 
Tabuteau  in  Wind  Ensemble.  Beethoven's  Quintet,  Opus  71,  was  played  by 
Ardelle  Hookins,  Flute,  Isadore  Goldblum,  Oboe,  James  Collis,  Clarinet,  Wil- 
liam Santucci,  Bassoon,  and  Theodore  Seder,  Horn.  Les  Petits  Moulins  a  Vent 
by  Couperin-Setaccioli  was  performed  by  Kenton  Terry,  Flute,  Isadore  Gold- 
blum, Oboe,  and  William  Santucci,  Bassoon;  L.  Hughes'  Allegro  Scherzoso  by 
Joseph  Mariano  and  Kenton  Terry,  Flutes,  Isadore  Goldblum,  Oboe,  Robert 
Hartman,  Clarinet,  and  William  Santucci,  Bassoon;  Paul  de  Wailly's  Aubade 
by  Joseph  Mariano,  Flute,  Isadore  Goldblum,  Oboe  and  Robert  Hartman, 
Clarinet.  Florent  Schmitt's  Lied  et  Scherzo,  for  horn  solo  with  wood-wind 
accompaniment,  was  played  by  Theodore  Seder,  soloist,  and  the  following: 
Emil  Opava,  Flute,  John  Hreachmack,  Piccolo,  Isadore  Goldblum,  Oboe, 
Robert  Hester,  English  Horn,  James  Collis  and  Emil  Schmachtenberg,  Clari- 
nets, William  Santucci  and  William  Koch,  Bassoons,  and  Sune  Johnson,  Horn. 
The  concluding  number  on  the  programme  was  Rudolf  Novacek's  Sinjonietta, 
Opus  48,  played  by  John  Hreachmack,  Flute,  Isadore  Goldblum,  Oboe,  James 
Collis  and  Leon  Lester,  Clarinets,  William  Santucci  and  William  Koch, 
Bassoons,  and  Harry  Berv  and  Attillio  de  Palma,  Horns. 

There  were  also  two  oboe  solos  during  the  evening;  Rhadames  Angelucci 
playing  the  Handel  Sonata  in  C  minor  and  Harold  Gomberg  the  Concerto  in 
G  minor,  by  the  same  composer.  Joseph  Rubanoff  was  at  the  piano. 

The  Twenty-second  Concert  on  May  4  brought  forth  students  of  Dr.  Bailly 
in  Chamber  Music.  The  Dvorak  Quartet  in  F  major,  Opus  96  was  played  by 
Celia  Gomberg  and  Eva  Stark,  Violins,  Virginia  Majewski,  Viola,  and  Helen 
Gilbert,  Violoncello;  the  Beethoven  Quartet  in  E  flat  major,  Opus  74,  (Harfen- 
quartett)  played  by  Lily  Matison  and  Frances  Wiener,  Violins,  Virginia  Ma- 
jewski, Viola,  and  Adine  Barozzi,  Violoncello,  and  the  Ravel  Trio  performed 
by  Jennie  Robinor,  Piano,  Carmela  Ippolito,  Violin,  and  Howard  Mitchell, 
Violoncello. 

Mr.  Saperton's  second  student-concert  of  the  season — the  Twenty-third  in  the 
Series — was  presented  on  Thursday  evening,  May  5.  Florence  Fraser  played 
Beethoven's  Pathetique  Sonata,  Opus  13,  and  Chopin's  Impromptu  in  F  sharp 
major,  Opus  36.  Irene  Peckham  was  heard  in  the  Chopin  Ballade  in  F  major, 
Opus  38,  and  the  Schumann  Toccata,  Opus  7;  Rosita  Escalona  played  Mendels- 
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sohn's  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  E  minor,  Opus  35,  Scarlatti's  Sonata  in  D  major, 
Chopin's  Nocturne  in  C  sharp  minor,  Opus  27,  No.  1,  and  Debussy's  Habanera, 
Jeanette  Weinstein  presented  the  following  compositions  by  Chopin:  Nocturne 
in  F  minor,  Opus  55,  No.  1,  and  the  Etudes  in  G  sharp  minor,  E  major  and  C 
major.  She  concluded  the  programme  playing  Concert  Arabesques  on  the  Blue 
Danube  Waltz  by  Strauss-Schulz-Evler. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  May  11,  Orlando  Cole,  Violoncellist,  was  presented 
in  his  Graduation  Recital.  The  first  number  on  the  programme  was  Adagio 
and  Allegro  by  Boccherini.  Next  was  heard  the  Dohnanyi  Sonata  in  B  flat 
minor,  Opus  8.  The  third  number  included  an  Adagio  by  Bach  and  three 
arrangements  by  Salmon:  Pianelli's  Villanelle,  Senaille's  Vivace  and  Eccles 
Grave  and  Courante.  Tschaikowsky's  Variations  on  a  Rococo  Theme  brought 
the  concert  to  a  close.   Ralph  Berkowitz  assisted  at  the  piano. 

Compositions  by  students  of  Mr.  Scalero  were  presented  in  the  Twenty-fifth 
Concert  on  May  12.  Two  Fugues,  for  organ,  by  Harlow  Mills,  were  played  by 
Donald  Wilcox  and  Three  Choral  Preludes,  for  the  same  instrument — com- 
positions of  Roland  Leich — were  played  by  Paul  Robinson.  Four  Canons  by 
Nino  Rota  for  three  women's  voices,  were  sung  by  Marie  Buddy,  Agnes 
Davis  and  Helen  Watlington,  Sopranos.  Gian-Carlo  Menotti's  Variations  and 
Fugue,  for  String  Quartet  on  an  Unpublished  Theme  of  Antonio  Caldara, 
was  played  by  James  Bloom  and  Frances  Wiener,  Violins.  Arthur  Granick, 
Viola,  and  Samuel  Gesschichter,  Violoncello.  Two  Intermezzi,  for  piano, 
written  by  Samuel  Barber,  and  played  by  him,  followed.  Next  were  heard 
Variations  and  Finale  on  a  Theme  by  Schumann,  composed  and  played  by 
Jeanne  Behrend.  The  concluding  number  was  Dover  Beach,  a  composition  for 
string  quartet  and  voice  by  Samuel  Barber,  sung  by  Rose  Bampton,  Contralto, 
and  a  quartet  composed  of  the  aforementioned  students. 

Students  of  Madame  Queena  Mario  gave  the  Twenty-sixth  Students'  Recital 
on  Monday  evening,  May  16.  Helen  Watlington,  Soprano,  sang  an  aria  by 
Handel,  and  songs  by  Brahms,  Marx,  Quilter  and  Richard  Strauss.  Vera 
Resnikoff,  Soprano,  was  heard  in  two  Tschaikowsky  arias,  as  well  as  songs  by 
Legrenzi,  Brahms,  Godard  and  Rachmaninov.  Rose  Bampton,  Contralto,  con- 
tributed the  following:  an  aria  from  Bach's  Cantata,  No.  35,  and  one  from 
Rossini's  Semiramide,  songs  by  Richard  Strauss,  Loeffler,  and  Deems  Taylor. 
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Virginia  Majewski  (student  of  Dr.  Bailly)  played  a  viola  obbligato  to  the 
Loeffler  song.  Henriette  Horle,  Soprano,  sang  arias  by  Mozart  and  Meyerbeer, 
as  well  as  songs  by  Marx,  Hugo  Wolf,  Rachmaninov,  Cimara  and  Victoria 
Giannini.  Helen  Watlington,  assisted  by  Edward  Kane,  Tenor  (a  student  of 
Mr.  de  Gogorza)  were  heard  in  a  duet  from  Gounod's  Romeo  et  Juliette  and 
Rose  Bampton  with  Fiorenzo  Tasso,  Tenor  (also  a  student  of  Mr.  de  Gogorza) 
in  one  from  Verdi's  Aid  a.   Sylvan  Levin  was  at  the  piano. 

The  Twenty-seventh  Concert,  on  Wednesday  evening,  May  18,  was  given  by 
'cello  students  of  Mr.  Salmond.  Samuel  Mayes  played  the  Corelli  Sonata  in 
D  minor,  Howard  Mitchell  two  movements  from  the  Lalo  Concerto  in  D 
minor.  Victor  Gottlieb  was  heard  in  the  first  two  movements  from  Boccherini's 
Concerto  in  B  flat,  and  Frank  Miller  in  three  movements  from  Brahms'  Sonata 
in  F  ma]or.  Opus  99.  Helen  Gilbert  played  two  movements  from  Dvorak's 
Concerto  in  B  minor.   Ralph  Berkowitz  was  the  accompanist. 

Students  of  Madame  Sembrich  were  heard  in  the  Twenty-eighth  Concert 
on  Monday  evening,  May  23.  Edna  Corday,  Soprano,  sang  songs  by  Donaudy, 
Staub,  Chopin,  Chaminade,  Cadman,  and  an  aria  by  Mozart;  Ruth  Gordon, 
Contralto,  songs  by  Torelli,  Schubert,  Hugo  Wolf,  Mahler,  Engle,  and  a 
Tschaikowsky  aria.  Marie  Edel,  Soprano,  contributed  songs  by  Brahms, 
Tschaikowsky,  de  Falla  and  Giordano.  Mildred  Cable,  Soprano,  brought  the 
concert  to  a  close  with  compositions  by  Scarlatti,  Pergolesi,  Richard  Strauss, 
Marx,  Gretchaninov  and  a  Weber  aria. 

Paul  Gershman,  a  violin  pupil  of  Mr.  Zimbalist,  was  presented  in  his 
Graduation  Recital  on  Tuesday  evening,  May  24.  His  programme  consisted  of 
the  following:  Handel's  Sonata,  No.  2,  in  E  major,  the  Sibelius  Concerto  in  D 
minor,  Opus  47,  and  the  Hubay  Concerto  in  G  minor,  Opus  99.  Theodore 
Saidenburg  assisted  at  the  piano. 

Florence  Frantz,  Pianist,  was  heard  in  her  Graduation  Recital,  the  Thirtieth 
and  last  in  the  Series  for  the  season,  on  Wednesday  evening,  May  25.  The 
programme  included  Beethoven's  Sonata,  Opus  110,  Schumann's  Carnaval, 
Hofmann's  Intermezzo,  Medtner's  Fairy  Tale,  (E  minor),  Ravel's  Toccata,  the 
Balletmusik  from  Schubert's  Rosamunde  (arranged  by  Godowsky),  Turina's 
Danse  Fantastique,  Debussy's  La  fille  aux  Cheveux  de  I  in,  and  Liszt's  Me  phis  to 
Valse.   Miss  Frantz  is  a  pupil  of  Madame  Vengerova. 
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OPERA 

ON  the  evening  of  April  7,  the  Philadelphia  Grand  Opera  Company  pre- 
sented Carmen,  the  four-act  opera  of  Georges  Bizet.  The  cast  included 
the  following  students  of  the  Curtis  Institute:  Abrasha  Robofsky  and  Albert 
Mahler,  respectively  Dancaire  and  Remendado,  smugglers;  Conrad  Thibault, 
Morales,  a  Dragoon;  Natalie  Bodanskaya,  Micaela,  a  peasant  girl;  Helen  Jep- 
son  and  Rose  Bampton,  respectively,  Frasquita  and  Mercedes,  Gypsies,  friends 
of  Carmen.  In  the  orchestra  pit  were  Robert  Levine,  Gama  Gilbert,  George 
Pepper,  James  Bloom,  Leonard  Mogill,  Howard  Mitchell,  Irven  Whitenack, 
and  James  Collis.  The  stage  band  included  Samuel  Krauss,  Clement  Schuler, 
Guy  Boswell,  Warren  Burkhart,  and  Gerald  Woerner.  Emil  Opava  and 
Kenton  Terry  played  the  piccolo  solos  on  stage  in  costume.  Fritz  Reiner  con- 
ducted and  Wilhelm  von  Wymetal,  Junior,  staged  the  performance. 

Giuseppe  Verdi's  grand  opera  Aida,  given  at  the  Academy  of  Music  on 
April  14,  was  the  final  presentation  of  the  Philadelphia  Grand  Opera  Company 
for  the  season  1931-1932.  The  Curtis  Institute  students  in  the  cast  were 
Fiorenzo  Tasso,  in  the  role  of  a  Messenger,  and  Natalie  Bodanskaya  that  of  a 
Priestess.  In  the  orchestra  were  the  following  students  of  the  Institute:  Gama 
Gilbert,  George  Pepper,  Jack  Pepper,  James  Bloom,  Leonard  Mogill,  Leon 
Frengut,  Howard  Mitchell,  Gilbert  Eney,  Emil  Opava,  Isadore  Goldblum,  and 
William  Santucci.  The  stage  band  included  the  following:  Kenton  Terry,  Emil 
Schmachtenberg,  Robert  Hartman,  James  Collis,  Leon  Lester,  Sune  Johnson, 
Jack  Berv,  Attillio  de  Palma,  Guy  Boswell,  Warren  Burkhart,  Gerald  Woerner, 
Ross  Wyre,  and  Salvatore  Perrone.  The  Egyptian  trumpet  calls  were  played 
by  Samuel  Krauss,  Clement  Schuler,  John  Harmaala,  Leopold  Podder,  Lloyd 
Geisler,  and  Arthur  Statter.  Victoria  Murdock  played  the  harp  accompaniment 
for  the  Priestess  back  stage.  Fritz  Reiner  conducted  and  Wilhelm  von  Wy- 
metal, Junior,  staged  the  performance. 


CHAMBER  MUSIC 

Sunday  evening,  April  17,  was  the  occasion  of  the  fifth  and  last  concert  of 
chamber  music  given  at  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  of  Art,  Fairmount  Park, 
Philadelphia,  during  the  current  season.    The  programme  was  opened  by  the 
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playing  of  Smetana's  String  Quartet  in  E  minor,  Opus  116,  (  Aus  meinem 
Leben)  by  Jacob  Brodsky  and  Ladislaus  Steinhardt,  Violins,  Leonard  Mogill, 
Viola  and  Howard  Mitchell,  Violoncello.  Sol  Kaplan  played  the  following 
piano  solos:  Handel's  Fantasia  in  C  major,  Mozart's  Rondo  alia  Turca,  Schu- 
mann's Intermezzo  in  B  minor,  Opus  4,  No.  6  and  Liszt's  Valse-Impromptu  in 
A  fiat  major.  This  was  followed  by  Vincent  d'Indy's  Suite,  Opus  24,  dans  le 
style  ancien  performed  by  Samuel  Krauss,  Trumpet,  John  Hreachmack  and 
Ardelle  Hookins,  Flutes,  Philip  Frank  and  Charles  Jaffe,  Violins,  Virginia 
Majewski,  Viola,  Howard  Mitchell,  Violoncello,  and  Irven  Whitenack,  Double 
Bass.  Franz  Schubert's  Quintet  in  A  major,  Opus  114,  played  by  Jennie 
Robinor,  Piano,  Gama  Gilbert,  Violin,  Max  Aronoff,  Viola,  Orlando  Cole, 
Violoncello,  and  Irven  Whitenack,  Double  Bass,  brought  the  concert  to  a  close. 

Before  each  of  the  Museum  Concerts  this  season,  nine  French  Horn  students 
of  Mr.  Horner  have  played  a  fanfare. 


RADIO  BROADCASTS 

A  series  of  twenty  radio  concerts  by  artist-students  of  the  Curtis  Institute 
was  broadcast  over  forty-seven  stations  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  on  Friday  afternoons  from  4:45  to  5:30  o'clock. 

The  Sixteenth  Concert  on  March  11  included  the  following:  Group  I,  Ladis- 
laus Steinhardt,  Violinist,  with  Vladimir  Sokoloff  at  the  piano,  played  Sara- 
sate's  Spanish  Dance  in  C  major,  Gavotte  from  Bach's  Sixth  Violin  Sonata, 
Ponce-Heifetz's  Estrellita  and  Sarasate's  Introduction  et  Tarentelle.  Group  II, 
Helen  Watlington,  Soprano,  with  Sarah  Lewis,  Accompanist,  singing  Brahms' 
bnmer  leiser  icird  mein  Schlummer,  Strauss'  Schlechtes  Wetter,  Marx'  Marien- 
lied,  a  May-Day  Carol,  Old  English  transcribed  and  harmonized  by  Deems 
Taylor,  and  Micaela's  Aria  from  Bizet's  Carmen.  Group  III,  a  Quintet  for 
Woodwinds  by  Theodor  Blumer  and  Aubade,  a  trio  for  Flute,  Oboe  and  Clari- 
net by  de  Wailly,  played  by  students  from  Mr.  Tabuteau's  class  in  Woodwind 
Ensemble. 
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The  Seventeenth  Concert,  on  April  8,  was  opened  with  the  playing  of  Sme- 
tana's  Quartet  in  E  minor  (Aus  meinem  Leben)  by  the  following  students: 
Jacob  Brodsky  and  Ladislaus  Steinhardt,  Violins,  Leonard  Mogill,  Viola,  and 
Howard  Mitchell,  Violoncello.  The  second  part  of  the  programme  presented 
The  Curtis  Symphony  Orchestra  playing  The  Haunted  Castle,  a  composition 
of  Mr.  Josef  Hofmann,  the  Director  of  the  Institute.    Mr.  Reiner  conducted. 

On  April  29  the  Eighteenth  Concert  was  heard.  The  Curtis  Symphony 
Orchestra  played  Haydn's  Symphony  in  E  flat  major,  (The  Kettle-drum)  with 
William  Van  den  Burg  conducting  the  first  and  third  movements  and  Nino 
Rota  the  second  and  fourth.  Both  of  these  young  musicians  are  pupils  of  Mr. 
Reiner  in  conducting.  The  programme  was  brought  to  a  close  with  the  first 
movement  from  Tschaikowsky's  Concerto  in  D  major,  Opus  35,  presenting 
Ethel  Stark,  Violinist,  as  soloist.    Mr.  Reiner  conducted. 

The  Curtis  Symphony  Orchestra  was  heard  again  on  May  13,  when  the 
Nineteenth  Radio  Concert  was  broadcast.  Beethoven's  Overture  to  Fidelio  was 
heard  first.  This  was  followed  by  Mozart's  Concertante  Quartette,  for  Oboe, 
Clarinet,  Horn  and  Bassoon,  with  the  following  students  playing  the  solo 
parts:  Isadore  Goldblum,  Oboe,  James  Collis,  Clarinet,  Theodore  Seder,  Horn, 
and  William  Santucci,  Bassoon.  Ravel's  Introduction  and  Allegro  for  Harp 
and  Orchestra,  with  Reva  Reatha  as  soloist,  concluded  the  concert.  Louis 
Vyner,  a  student  of  Mr.  Reiner,  conducted  the  Overture,  and  Mr.  Reiner  the 
balance  of  the  programme. 

The  Twentieth  and  last  concert  will  be  heard  on  May  27.  The  following 
programme  for  String  Orchestra,  Alexander  Hilsburg,  Conductor,  is  scheduled: 
Concerto  Grosso  by  Locatelli;  Suite,  Aus  Hoi  berg's  Zeit,  Opus  40,  by  Grieg 
and  Grosso  Fugue  by  Beethoven. 
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OTHER  EVENTS 


Oskar  Shumsky  in  Durban,  South  Africa.    The  ricksha  boy  is 
Whiskey — famous  for  his  dress. 


Oskar  Shumsky,  Violinist,  artist-pupil  of  Efrem  Zimbalist  at  The  Curtis  In- 
stitute of  Music,  began  a  tour  of  South  Africa  November  8,  1931,  playing  at 
Johannesburg,  Pretoria,  Pietermaritzburg,  Durban,  Bloemfontein,  Queenstown, 
Grahamston,  Port  Elizabeth,  and  Cape  Town. 

The  following  excerpts  from  his  press  notices  indicate  the  acclaim  which 
greeted  this  talented  young  artist: 

"Throughout  the  programme  ...  he  held  his  audience  spellbound  ...  he 
showed  a  mastery  over  his  instrument  that  would  have  been  amazing  in  a 
performer  twice  his  age.  .  .  .  His  technique  was  superb.  .  .  .  The  tone 
throughout  was  broad  and  full,  while  the  phrasing,  especially  in  the  extremely 
difficult  concerto,  showed  a  musicianship  that  is  outstanding  in  an  age  of 
prodigies." — Natal  Mercury,  Durban 

"Oskar  Shumsky's  .  .  .  bowing  and  phrasing  were  elegant,  his  technique 
brilliant,  and  his  legato  playing  a  sheer  delight.  .  .  .  Shumsky  has  a  beautiful 
mellow  tone,  and  altogether  he  is  an  astonishing  player." — The  Advertiser, 
Port  Elizabeth 
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"He  is  a  magnificent  violinist.  .  .  .  Shumsky's  technique  is  a  thing  to 
marvel  at.  Armed  thus  he  is  free  to  do  exactly  as  the  spirit  moves  him  .  .  . 
and  he  takes  full  advantage  of  his  opportunity." — Daily  Mail,  Johannesburg 

"...  The  boy  is  a  genius.  His  abilities  stand  not  alone  upon  his  wonder- 
ful technique,  but  also  upon  an  innate  appreciation  of  beautiful  sound,  on  light 
and  shade  of  tone  so  exquisitely  varied  that  the  ear  is  never  wearied." — Daily 
Mail,  Johannesburg 

"From  the  moment  of  his  appearance  on  the  stage  ...  he  showed  a 
phenomenal  talent.  .  .  .  He  revealed  an  astonishing  maturity  in  one  so 
young." — Gracotts'  Daily  Mail,  Grahamstown 

Albert  Mahler,  Tenor,  was  soloist  at  a  concert  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
Lankenau  School  on  Sunday  afternoon,  April  3.  During  the  same  month  he 
sang  a  week's  engagement  with  the  Franco-Italian  Opera  Company  in  Mon- 
treal, Canada. 

David  Frisina,  Violinist,  was  heard  in  Germantown,  at  the  Cliveden  Presby- 
terian Church,  on  April  15. 

Edward  Kane,  Tenor,  was  heard  in  a  concert  at  Wesley  Memorial  Audi- 
torium, Atlanta,  Georgia,  on  April  25.  Mr.  Kane  has  also  been  engaged  as 
tenor  soloist  by  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Saint  Nicholas,  New  York  City. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Mendelssohn  Club  on  April  25,  Rose  Bamp- 
ton,  Contralto,  sang  songs  of  Mrs.  Edith  Evans  Braun,  with  the  composer  at 
the  piano.  Miss  Bampton  was  also  soloist  with  Men's  Glee  Club  of  Keene, 
New  Hampshire,  on  May  17.  Sylvan  Levin  played  her  accompaniments  on 
this  occasion. 

Philip  Frank,  Violinist,  gave  a  private  recital  in  New  York  City  on  the  after- 
noon of  April  28.   Bernard  Frank,  his  brother,  was  at  the  piano. 

William  Harms,  Pianist,  played  at  the  Kansas  State  Teachers'  College  in 
Emporia  on  April  27  and,  informally,  at  DePauw  University,  Greencastle, 
Indiana,  on  May  9.  He  was  also  heard  from  Station  WLIT,  Philadelphia, 
on  May  18. 

Sigana  Sornborger  was  accompanist  for  Wilbur  Evans  at  two  concerts  in 
April,  and  assists  him  in  a  programme  broadcast  daily  from  Station  WD  AS. 

Eleanor  England,  Harpist,  was  soloist  with  the  Glee  Club  of  the  Oranges, 
in  the  East  Orange  (New  Jersey)  High  School  on  May  3. 

A  concert  for  the  benefit  of  unemployed  professional  women,  given  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis  on  May  5,  enlisted  the  services 
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of   the   following   Institute   students:    Virginia   Kendrick,    Contralto,    Daniel 
Healy,  Tenor,  Philip  Frank,  Violinist,  and  Vladimir  Sokoloff,  Accompanist. 

Lester  Englander,  Baritone,  sang  for  the  Pannonia  Association  on  May  8. 

Jacob  Brodsky,  Violinist,  assisted  Robert  Noehren  in  a  recital  at  Saint  Peter's 
Episcopal  Church,  Germantown,  on  Monday  evening,  May  17. 

At  a  concert  of  the  Wilmington  (Delaware)  Music  School  Orchestra,  May 
10 — Boris  Goldowsky,  Conductor — Ethel  Stark  and  James  Bloom,  Violinists, 
played  the  Bach  Double  Concerto;  Margaret  Codd,  Soprano,  Albert  Mahler, 
Tenor,  and  Eugene  Loewenthal,  Baritone,  assisted  in  the  performance  of 
Bach's  Coffee  Cantata. 

Florence  Frantz,  Pianist,  played  at  the  Bi-Centennial  Luncheon  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Music  Clubs,  in  The  Mayflower,  Washington,  D.  C,  on 
May  12.   Mrs.  Herbert  Hoover  was  guest  of  honor  on  this  occasion. 

On  Saturday  evening,  May  14,  Jorge  Bolet,  Pianist,  played  at  the  Stoney 
Brook  School  on  Long  Island. 

The  following  students  presented  a  short  concert  after  a  lecture  given  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Barnwell  Foundation  in  the  Penn  Athletic  Club  Ball 
Room  on  May  17:  Irene  Singer,  Soprano,  Walter  Vassar,  Baritone,  Marian 
Head,  Violinist,  and  Vladimir  Sokoloff,  Accompanist. 

On  May  22,  Charlotte  Daniels,  Contralto,  assisted  in  a  concert  at  the  Bush- 
wick  High  School  Auditorium,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Agnes  Davis,  Soprano,  Fiorenzo  Tasso,  Tenor,  and  Donald  Wilcox, 
Organist,  will  present  a  short  programme  of  music  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Merion  Civic  Association  on  May  25.  Mr.  Tasso  will  also  sing  at  Temple 
University  on  May  24. 

Irene  Singer,  Soprano,  Irene  Beamer,  Contralto,  Eugene  Ramey,  Tenor,  and 
Leonard  Treash,  Baritone,  will  be  soloists  in  Horatio  Parker's  Hora  Novissima 
wrhen  the  Festival  Association  of  Denison  University  presents  this  work  in 
Granville,  Ohio  on  May  25.  They  will  also  give  a  short  concert  preceding  the 
main  part  of  the  programme. 

Eugene  Ramey  is  singing  weekly  from  Station  WCAU,  Philadelphia.  He  is 
also  heard  from  Station  WIP  each  week  with  John  Cosby,  Baritone,  and  Edna 
Corday,  Soprano. 

Walter  Vassar,  Baritone,  will  be  soloist  with  the  Germantown  Choral  So- 
ciety on  June  2.  He  will  also  sing  at  Saint  Paul's  Episcopal  Church,  Chestnut 
Hill,  during  the  months  of  May  and  June. 
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Orlando  Cole,  Violoncellist,  has  played  the  following  engagements  recently: 
Recital,  Hotel  du  Pont,  Wilmington,  Delaware,  on  April  19;  two  Sonata  re- 
citals, Wilmington  Music  School,  with  Boris  Goldowsky,  Pianist,  April  16  and 
25;  Recital,  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gideon  Boericke,  Wynnewood,  May  4, 
with  Ralph  Berkowitz  at  the  piano;  assisted  on  a  programme  at  The  Century 
Club,  Wilmington,  May  16. 

Blanche  Brant,  a  student  of  Mr.  Zechiel  in  Counterpoint  and  Miss  Soffray 
in  Dictation  and  Solfege,  recently  won  the  Carl  F.  Lauber  Music  Award  for 
1932. 


FORMER  STUDENTS 

Catharine  Conant,  Violoncellist ,  a  graduate  of  the  Institute,  is  now  a 
member  of  the  Marianne  Kneisel  String  Quartet.   She  was  a  pupil  of  Mr. 
Salmond  while  here. 

Alexander  McCurdy,  Junior,  Organist,  played  the  last  recital  in  the  Sunday 
afternoon  series  in  the  Grand  Ball  Room  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York, 
on  May  22. 

Florence  Irons,  Soprano,  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Connell,  is  now  instructor  of  voice 
at  the  Pew-Atkinson  School  of  Music,  Burlington,  New  Jersey.  She  has  been 
concertizing  in  Southern  New  Jersey  with  the  Pew  String  Ensemble.  On  April 
26,  she  gave  a  recital  in  Mount  Holly.  Miss  Irons  is  also  soloist  at  St.  Clair's 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  Florence,  New  Jersey. 

Felix  Meyer,  a  former  student  of  clarinet  and  conducting  is  now  directing 
the  Little  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

John  Bitter,  who  studied  flute,  conducting  and  composition  while  here,  is 
now  in  charge  of  the  Music  Department  of  Avon  Old  Farms,  Avon,  Connecti- 
cut. While  visiting  in  Florida  during  the  Easter  Holiday,  Mr.  Bitter  was 
flute  soloist  with  the  orchestra  directed  by  Mr.  Meyer,  playing  the  Mozart 
Concerto  in  D  major. 

William  Cameron,  a  former  student  of  Mr.  Salzedo,  is  now  first  harpist 
with  the  United  States  Navy  Band,  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
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'Seguidillas  Git  anas 

A  record  of  Andalusian  gypsy  music,  sung  by 
Pozo,  with  guitar  accompaniments 

(His  Master's  Voice) 


eguidillas  Gitanas,"  also  called  "Playera" — plaintive  song 
— is  a  striking  example  of  gypsy  singing,  or  "Cante  Flamen- 
co." No  satisfactory  explanation  has  been  given  yet  for  this 
"Flamenco" — Flemish — denomination,  applied  by  the  people 
of  Andalusia  to  the  gypsies  themselves  and  to  their  songs  and  dances, 
which  form  a  distinctive  group  in  the  vast  and  varied  repertory  of 
Spanish  folk  song.  There  has  been  and  still  is  much  speculation  about 
the  origin  of  these  songs.  Oriental  influence  in  them  is  too  evident  to 
be  denied  but  there  is  no  proof  so  far  that  they  were  imported  by  the 
Arabians  who  invaded  the  Iberian  peninsula  in  the  VIII  Century,  nor 
by  the  following  Moor  invasions.  Oriental  influence  was  active  in 
Spain  prior  to  all  these  invasions.  In  order  rightly  to  appreciate  the 
artistic  value  of  these  songs  and  to  be  responsive  to  their  peculiar  charm 
and  emotional  content,  we  have  to  forget  for  a  moment  our  tempered 
scale,  accommodate  our  hearing  to  their  modality  and  to  a  very  finely 
shaded  chromaticism;  we  must  imagine  these  "Seguidillas"  sung  in  their 
proper  environment:  in  Triana,  Albaicin  or  Sacro-Monte,  the  "Gitano" 
settlements  in  Seville  and  Granada,  instead  of  considering  them  as  a 
possible  addition  to  the  concert  repertory.  Thev  cannot  be  noted  down, 
nor  sung  in  their  true  character  and  style,  save  by  an  Andalusian 
"gitano."  Nevertheless  a  vocal  student,  any  musician,  will  enrich  the 
field  of  his  musical  experience  by  listening  attentively  to  these  songs. 
They  are  not  based  on  our  tempered  scale  made  of  standard  fixed 
sounds,  but  the  singer  moves  within  a  modal  ambient  whose  intervals 
may  be  our  own  or  a  little  longer  or  shorter  by  fractions  less  than  half  a 
tone.  Thus  the  singer,  obeying  his  emotional  impulse  will  stretch  or 
contract  the  whole  and  half  tones,  leaving  the  "tonic"  and  "dominant" 
invariably  in  their  exact  pitch,  while  the  guitar  accompaniment  remains 
harmonic. 
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Radio:  No.  2,  20;  No.  3,  24;  No.  4,  20; 
No.  5,  25;  No.  6,  23;  No.  7,  17;  No.  8, 
19 

Atkinson,  J.  Brooks:  Two  or  Three  Ideas,  No. 

6,  11 

de  Montoliu,  Placido:  The  Meaning  of  Eur- 
hythmies, No.  3,  7 

Demarest,  Charles:  Some  Early  American 
Music  Critics,  No.  4,  8 

Editorial  Note,  No.  1,  5;  No.  2,  5;  No.  3,  4; 
No.  4,  5;  No.  5,  5;  No.  6,  4;  No.  7,  4; 
No.   8,   5 

Fernberger,  Samuel:  The  Control  of  the  Emo- 
tions, No.  6,  7 

Giannini,  Gabriel:  Young  Musicians  and 
Young  Technicians,  No.  8,  8 

Hands:  A  Sketch  by  Kate  Joel,  Switzerland. 
No.  6,  15 

Healy,  Dan:  An  Irish  Music  Fest,  No.   1,  9 

Music  Calendar,  No.  1,  27;  No.  2,  25;  No.  3, 
28;  No.  4,   27;  No.   5,   32;  No.   6,   28; 

No.  7,  28 

New  Members  of  the  Faculty,  No.  1,  14 
Old  Instruments,  No.  7,  10 

Paderewski  Comments  on  the  Depression,  No. 

7,  8 

Summer  Activities,  No.  1,  16;  No.  2,  24 

The  Burrel  Collection   in  America,  No.    1,   8 

The  Christmas  Party,  No.  4,   14 

The  Letters  of  Richard  Wagner  to  Anton 
Pusinelli,     edited     by     Elbert     Lenrow, 

No.  7,  26 

The  Library: 

Check   List   of  New   Books   in   the   Library, 

No.   1,   23 
New  Scores  in  the  Library,  No.  2,11 
New  Spanish  Records  in  the  Record  Room, 

No.  3,   15 
New  Books  in  the  Library,  No.  4,  24 
"Seguidillas    Gitanas" — a    record    of    Anda- 

lusian  gypsy  music,  No.  8,  25 

Thompson,  Oscar:   Why  Criticism,  No.  2,  7 

Zechiel,  Ernest:  The  Artist  and  Society,  No. 
5,  8 
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Overtones 


Illustrations 


Bailly,  Louis,  at  Hancock  Point  with  Students 
of  Chamber  Music,  No.   1,   19 

Bellamann,   Henry,  No.  2,  4 

Chalifoux,  Alice,  No.  3,  27 

Chasins,  Abram,  No.  3,   18 

Connell,  Horatio,  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  with 
a  group  of  students,  No.   1,  21 

de  Gogorza,  Emilio,  with  a  group  of  students 
in  Paris,   France,  No.  2,    15 

de  Machula,  Tibor,  No.  7,  22 

Frantz,  Florence,  No.  5,  27 

Hofmann,    Josef,    summer   group    in   Camden, 
Maine,  No.   1,   17 

Kaufman,    Harry,    with    four    of    his    students 
who  studied  with  him  this  summer  at 

Norwalk,   Connecticut,  No.   2,    18 

Luboshutz,     Lea,     summer    class     in    Camden, 
Maine,  No.  1,  18 


Praying  Hands  by  Diirer,  No.  6,   15 

Recent  Acquisitions  to  the  Curtis  Institute's 
Collection  of  Old  Instruments,  No.  5, 
10,  11 

Salzedo,    Carlos,    summer    group    at    Camden, 

Maine,  No.   2,    19 

Scalero,  Rosario,  with  summer  group  at  Monte- 
strutto,  Italy,  No.  2,   16 

Shumsky,  Oskar,  in  Durban,  South  Africa, 
No.  8,   21 

The  Curtis  Symphony  Orchestra,  Season  1931- 
32,  No.  4,  4 

van  Emden,  Harriet,  Camden  Class,  No.  1,  20 

Zechiel,  Ernest,  No.  5,  4 

Zimbalist,  Efrem,  with  three  of  his  violin 
students  at  Fisher's  Island,  N.  Y.,  No. 
2,    17 
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